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WHAT  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1789  ^DID. 


BT  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 


i  Old  8«rif I  eom- 
I  pitte  in  63  volt. 


“  Tont  ce  qne  je  toIs,  jette  les  semences 
d’nne  r^volation  qai  arrivera  immanqoable- 
ment.  .  .  .  Lea  Franca  arrivent  tard  k  tout, 
mala  enfin  ilaarrirent.  .  .  .  Alora,  ce  sera  nn- 
bean  tapage.  Lea  jeaDea  gens  sont  bien  hen- 
renx  ;  ils  Terront  de  beUea  choaes.*' — Voi.- 


The  movement  known  a.s  the  Revolution 
of  1789  was  a  transformation — not  a  con- 
vulaion  ;  it  was  constructive  even  more 
than  destructive  ;  and  if  it  was  in  outward 
manifestation  a  chaotic  revolution,  in  its 
inner  spirit  it  was  an  organic  evolution. 
It  was  a  movement  in  no  sense  local,  ac¬ 
cidental,  temporary,  or  partial  ;  it  was 
not  simply,  nor  even  mainly,  a  political 
movement.  It  was  an  intellectual  and  re¬ 
ligious,  a  moral,  social,  and  economic 
movement,  before  it  was  a  political  move¬ 
ment,  and  even  more  than  it  was  a  politi¬ 
cal  movement. 

If  it  is  French  in  form,  it  is  European 
New  Series. — You  L.,  No.  2.  10 


in  essence.  It  belongs  to  modem  history 
as  a  whole  quite  as  much  as  to  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  in  France.  Its  germs  be¬ 
gan  centuries  earlier  than  the  generation 
of  1789,  and  its  activity  will  long  outlast 
the  generation  of  1889.  It  is  not  an  epi¬ 
sode  of  frenzy  in  the  life  of  a  single  na¬ 
tion.  In  all  its  deeper  elements  it  is  a 
'‘.ondensation  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
a  repertory  of  all  social  and  political  prob¬ 
lems,  the  latest  and  most  complex  of  all 
the  great  crises  through  which  our  race 
has  passed. 

Let  us  avoid  misunderstanding  of  what 
we  are  now  speaking.  Most  assuredly  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France 
displayed  a  convulsion,  a  frenzy,  a  chaos 
such  as  the  world’s  history  has  not  often 
equalled.  There  was  folly,  crime,  waste, 
destraction,  confusion,  and  horror  of  stu¬ 
pendous  proportions,  and  of  all  imaginable 
forms.  There  was  the  Terror,  the  Festi- 
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val  of  Reason,  the  Reaction,  and  all  the 
delirium,  the  orgy,  the  extravagance, 
which  give  brilliancy  to  small  historians 
and  serve  as  rhetoric  to  petty  politicians. 
Assuredly  the  revolution  closed  in  with 
most  ghastly  surprises  to  the  philanthro¬ 
pists  and  philosophers  who  entered  on  it 
in  1789  with  so  light  a  heart.  Assuredly 
it  has  bequeathed  to  the  statesmen  and  the 
people  of  1889  problems  of  portentous 
difiiculty  and  number.  But  we  are  8j)eak- 
ing  now  neither  of  ’93  nor  of  ’95,  nor  of 
’99,  of  no  local  or  special  incident,  of  no 
single  event,  nor  of  political  forms.  "NVe 
are  in  this  essay  dealing  exclusively  with 
“  the  ideas  of  ’89,”  with  the  movement 
which  at  Versailles,  on  5th  May,  1789, 
took  outw’ard  and  visible  shape.  And  we 
are  about  to  deal  with  it  in  its  deeper, 
social,  permanent^  ana  human  side,  not  in 
its  transitory  and  material  side.  The 
Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Rhone  have 
washed  away  the  blood  which  once  defiled 
their  streams,  the  havoc  caused  by  the 
orgies  of  anarchy  has  been  effaced,  years 
make  fainter  the  memory  of  crimes  and 
follies,  of  revenge  and  jealousy.  But  the 
course  of  generations  still  deepens  the 
meaning  of  “  the  ideas  of  ’89,”  of  the 
social,  intellectual,  economic  New  Biith 
which  then  received  official  recognition, 
opening  in  a  conscious  and  popular  form 
the  refermation  that,  in  a  spontaneous 
form,  had  long  been  brooding  in  so  many 
generous  hearts  and  profound  brains. 

No  reading  of  merely  French  history, 
no  study  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  by 
itself,  can  explain  this  great  movement — 
no  political  history,  no  narrative  of  events, 
no  account  of  any  special  institution. 
Neither  the  degeneration  of  the  monarchy, 
nor  the  corruption  of  the  nobility,  nor  the 
disorder  of  the  administration,  nor  the 
barbarism  of  the  fedoal  law,  nor  the  decay 
of  the  Church,  nor  the  vices  of  society, 
nor  the  teaching  of  any  school,  nor  all  of 
these  together — are  adequate  to  explain 
the  revolution.  They  are  enough  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  confusion,  waste,  conflict, 
and  fury  of  the  contest — i.e.,  for  the  ex¬ 
plosion.  But  they  do  not  explain  how  it 
is  that  hardly  anything  was  set  up  in 
France  between  1789  and  1799  which  had 
not  been  previously  discussed  and  pre> 
pared,  that  between  1789  and  1799  an  im¬ 
mense  body  of  new  institutions  and  re¬ 
formed  methods  of  social  life  were  firmly 
planted  in  such  a  way  that  they  have  borne 


fruit  far  and  wide  in  France  and  through 
Europe.  Nor  do  any  of  these  special 
causes  just  enumerated  suffice  to  explain  the 
passion,  the  contagious  faith,  the  almost 
religious  fanaticism  which  was  the  inner 
strength  of  the  revolution  and  the  source 
of  its  inexhaustible  activity.  What  we 
call  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  was 
really  a  new  phase  of  civilization  announc¬ 
ing  its  advent  in  form.  It  had  the  char¬ 
acter  of  religious  zeal  because  it  was  a 
movement  of  the  human  race  toward  a 
completer  humanity. 

Rhetoricians,  poets,  and  preachers  have 
accustomed  us  too  lung  to  dwell  on  the 
lurid  side  of  the  movement,  on  its  follies, 
crimes  and  failures  ;  they  have  overrated 
the  relative  importance  of  the  catastrophe, 
and  by  profuse  pictures  of  the  horrors, 
they  have  drawn  off  attention  from  its 
solid  and  enduring  fruits.  In  the  midst 
of  the  agony  it  was  natural  that  Burke,  in 
the  sunset  of  his  judgment,  should  de¬ 
nounce  it.  But  it  was  a  misfortune  for 
the  last  generation  that  the  purple  mantle 
of  Burke  should  have  fallen  on  a  prophet, 
who  was  not  a  statesman  but  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  who,  with  all  Burke’w  passion  and 
prejudice,  had  but  little  of  his  philosophic 
power,  none  of  his  practical  sagacity,  none 
of  the  great  Whig’s  experience  of  affairs 
and  of  men.  The  “  universal  bonfire” 
theory,  the  “  grand  suicide”  view,  the 
“  chaos-come- again”  of  a  former  genera¬ 
tion,  arc  seen  to  be  ridiculous  in  ours. 
The  movement  of  1789  was  far  less  the 
final  crash  of  an  effete  system  than  it  was 
the  new  birth  of  a  greater  system,  or 
rather  of  the  irresistible  germs  of  a  greater 
system.  The  conUroporaries  of  Tacitus, 
Trajan,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  could  see 
nothing  but  ruin  in  the  superstition  of  the 
Galileans,  just  as  the  contemporaries  of 
Decius,  Julian,  and  Justinian  saw  nothing 
but  barbarism  in  the  Goths,  the  Franks, 
and  the  Arabs. 

The  year  1789,  more  definitely  than  any 
other  date  marks  any  other  transition, 
marks  the  close  of  a  society  which  bad 
existed  for  some  thousands  of  years  as  a 
consistent  whole,  a  society  more  or  less 
based  upon  military  force,  intensely  im¬ 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  hereditary  right, 
bound  up  with  ideas  of  theological  sanc¬ 
tion,  sustained  by  a  scheme  of  supramun- 
dane  authority  ;  a  society  based  upon 
caste,  on  class,  on  local  distinctions  and 
personal  privilege,  rooted  in  inequality. 
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political,  social,  material,  and  moral  ;  a 
society  of  which  the  hope  of  salvation  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  and  of 
which  the  Ten  Commandments  were  priv- 
ile^fe.  And  the  same  year,  1789,  saw  the 
official  installation  of  a  society  which  was 
essentially  based  on  peace,  the  creed  of 
which  was  industry,  ctpiality,  progress  ;  a 
society  where  change  was  the  evidence  of 
life,  the  end  of  which  was  social  welfare, 
and  the  means  social  co-operation  and  hu* 
man  equity.  Union,  communion,  opiali- 
ty,  equity,  meiit,  labor,  justice,  consoli¬ 
dation,  fraternity — such  were  the  devices 
and  symbols  of  the  new  eia.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  with  justice  that  modern  Europe  re¬ 
gards  the  date  1789  as  a  date  that  marks 
a  greater  evolution  in  human  history  more 
distinctly  than,  peihaps,  any  other  single 
date  which  could  be  named  between  the 
reign  of  the  first  Pharaoh  and  the  reign  of 
Victoria. 

One  of  the  cardinal  pivots  in  human  his¬ 
tory  we  call  this  epoch,  and  not  at  ail  a 
French  local  crisis.  The  proof  of  this  is 
complete.  All  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
indeed  the  people  of  America,  contributed 
their  share  to  the  movement,  and  more  or 
less  partook  in  the  movement  themselves. 
It  was  hailed  as  a  new  dispensation  by  men 
of  various  race  ;  and  each  nation  in  turn 
more  or  less  added  to  the  movement  and 
adopted  some  clement  of  the  movement. 
The  intellectual  and  social  upheaval,  which 
fur  generations  had  been  preparing  the 
movement,  was  common  to  the  enlight¬ 
ened  spirits  of  Europe  and  also  to  the 
Transatlantic  Continent.  The  effects  of 
the  movement  have  been  shared  by  all 
Fhirope,  and  the  distant  consequences  of 
its  action  are  visible  in  Europe  to  the  third 
and  the  fourth  generations.  And  lastly, 
all  the  cardinal  features  of  the  movement 
of  1789  are  in  no  sense  locally  French,  or  of 
special  national  value.  They  are  equally 
applicable  to  Europe,  and  indeed  to  ad¬ 
vanced  human  societies  everywhere.  They 
appeal  to  men  primarily,  and  to  French¬ 
men  secondarily.  They  relate  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  society  of  Europe,  and  not  to  specific 
national  institutions.  They  concern  the 
transformation  of  a  feudal,  hereditary, 
privileged,  authoritative  society,  based  on 
antique  right  into  a  republican,  industrial, 
equalized,  humanized  societv,  based  on  a  sci¬ 
entific  view  of  the  Common  U  e«/.  But  this 
is  not  a  national  idea,  a  French  conception 


of  local  application.  It  is  European,  or 
rather  human.  And  thus,  however  disas¬ 
trous  to  France  may  have  been  the  travail 
of  the  movement  officially  proclaimed  in 
1789,  from  a  Euroi>ean  aud  a  human  point 
of  view  it  has  abiding  and  pregnant  issues. 
May  we  profit  by  its  good  while  we  are 
spared  its  evil. 

Obviously,  the  salient  form  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  was  French,  ultra  French  ;  entirely 
unique  and  of  inimitable  peculiarity  in 
some  of  its  worst  as  well  as  its  best  sides. 
The  delirium,  the  extravagances,  the  hys¬ 
terics,  and  the  brutalities  which  succeeded 
one  another  in  a  series  of  strange  tragi¬ 
comic  tableaux  from  1789  till  1795,  were 
most  intensely  French,  though  even  they, 
from  Caps  of  Liberty  to  Festival  of  Pikes, 
have  had  a  singular  fascination  for  the 
revolutionists  of  every  race.  But  the  pic¬ 
turesque  and  melodramatic  accessories  of 
the  revolulion  have  been  so  copiously 
over-colored  by  the  scene-painters  and 
stage-carpenters  of  history,  that  we  are  too 
often  apt  to  forget  how  essentially  Fiuro- 
pcan  the  Revolution  was  in  all  its  deeper 
meanings. 

A  dozen  kings  and  statesmen  through¬ 
out  Europe  were,  in  a  way,  endeavoring 
to  enter  on  the  same  path  as  Louis  XVI. 
with  Turgot  and  Necker.  In  spite  of  the 
contrast  between  the  government  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Government  of  France,  be¬ 
tween  the  condition  of  Finglish  imkiistry 
and  that  of  France,  Walpole  and  Pitt  offer 
many  striking  points  of  analogy  with  Tur¬ 
got  and  Necker.  The  intellectual  com¬ 
merce  between  England  and  France  from 
(let  us  say)  1725  to  1790  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  episodes  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind.  The  two  generations 
which  followed  the  visit  of  Voltaire  to 
England  formed  an  intellectual  alliance  be¬ 
tween  the  leading  spirits  of  our  two  na¬ 
tions  :  an  alliance  of  amity,  offensive  and 
defensive,  scientific,  economic,  philosoph¬ 
ical,  social,  and  political,  such  as  had  not 
been  seen  since  the  days  pf  the  Greco- 
Roman  education  or  the  cosmopolitan  fel¬ 
lowship  of  medimval  universities.  Vol¬ 
taire,  Montesquieu,  Hume,  Adam  Smith, 
Franklin,  Tuigot,  Quesnay,  Diderot,  Con- 
dorcet,  d’Argenson,  Gibbon,  Washington, 
Priestley,  Bentham — even  Rousseau,  Mab- 
li,  Mirabeau,  and  Jefferson — belonged  to 
a  Republic  of  Ideas,  where  national  char¬ 
acter  and  local  idiosyncrasy  could  indeed 
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be  traced  in  each,  but  where  the  essential 
patriotism  of  humanity  is  dominant  and 
supreme. 

In  England,  Pitt  ;  in  Prussia,  Freder¬ 
ick  ;  in  Aiistiia,  Joseph  ;  in  Tuscany, 
I^eopold  ;  in  Portugal,  Poinhal  ;  in  Spain, 
d’Aranda  ;  all  labored  to  an  end,  essen¬ 
tially  similar,  in  reforming  the  incoherent, 
unequal,  and  obsolete  state  of  the  law  ;  in 
rectifying  abuses  in  finance  ;  in  bringing 
some  order  into  administration,  in  abolish¬ 
ing  some  of  the  burdens  and  chains  on  in¬ 
dustry  ;  in  improving  the  material  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  states  ;  in  curbing  the  more 
monstrous  abuses  of  privilege ;  and  in 
founding,  at  least  the  germs,  of  what  we 
call  modern  civilized  government.  Some 
of  these  things  were  done  ill,  some  well, 
most  of  them  tentatively  and  with  a  naive 
ignorance  of  the  tremendous  forces  they 
were  handling,  with  a  strange  childishness 
of  conception,  and  in  all  cases  without  a 
trace  of  suspicion  that  they  were  changing 
the  sources  of  power  and  their  political 
constitution.  And  in  all  this  the  rulers 
were  led  and  inspired  by  a  crowd  of  eco¬ 
nomical  and  social  reformers  who  eagerly 
proclaimed  Utopia  at  hand,  and  who  mis¬ 
took  generous  ideals  for  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge.  For  special  causes  the  great  social 
evolution  concentrated  itself  in  France 
toward  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  but  there  was  nothing  about  it 
exclusively  French.  Socially  and  econom¬ 
ically  viewed,  it  was  almost  more  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Anglo-American  than  French  ; 
intellectually  and  morally  viewed,  it  was 
hardly  more  French  than  it  was  English. 
Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Burke,  and  Priestley 
are  as  potent  in  the  realm  of  thought  as 
Diderot,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  and 
Condorcet.  And  in  the  realm  of  social 
reform,  Europe  owes  as  much  to  Ben- 
tham,  lloward,  Clarkson,  Franklin,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pitt,  and  Frederick,  as  it  does  to 
Turgot,  Mirabeau,  Girondins,  Cordeliers, 
or  Jacobins.  The  “  ideas  of  ’89”  were 
the  ideas  of  the  best  brains  and  most  hu¬ 
mane  spirits  in  the  advanced  nations  of 
mankind.  All  nations  bore  their  share  in 
the  labor,  and  all  have  shared  in  the  fruits. 

But  if  the  Revolution  were  so  general  in 
its  preparation,  why  was  the  active  mani¬ 
festation  of  it  concentrated  in  France  f  and 
why  was  France  speedily  attacked  by  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  ?  These  two  ques¬ 
tions  may  be  answered  in  two  words.  In 
France  only  were  the  old  and  the  new  ele¬ 


ments  ranged  face  to  face  without  inter¬ 
mixture  or  contact,  with  nothing  l>etween 
them  but  a  decrepit  and  demoralized  autoc¬ 
racy.  And  no  sooner  had  the  inevitable 
collision  begun,  than  the  governments  of 
Europe  were  seized  with  panic  as  they  wit¬ 
nessed  the  fury  of  the  revolutionary  forces. 
In  Fmgland  the  Reformation,  the  Civil 
War,  the  Revolution  of  1089,  and  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty,  had  transferred  the 
power  of  the  monarchy  to  a  wealthy,  en¬ 
ergetic,  popular  aristocracy,  which  had 
largely  abandoned  its  feudal  privileges, 
and  had  closely  allied  itself  with  the  in¬ 
terests  of  wealth.  During  two  centuries 
of  continual  stnigglc  and  partial  reform, 
a  compromise  had  been  effected  in  Church 
and  in  State,  wherein  the  claims  of  king, 
priest,  noble,  and  merchant  had  been 
fused  into  a  tolerable  modus  vivendi.  In 
France  the  contrary  was  the  case.  During 
two  centuries  the  monarchy  had  steadily 
asserted  itself  as  the  incarnation  of  the 
public,  claiming  for  itself  all  public  rights, 
and  undertaking  (in  theory)  all  public 
duties  ;  crushing  out  the  feudal  authorities 
from  ail  national  duties,  but  guaranteeing 
to  them  intact  the  whole  of  their  personal 
privileges.  As  it  had  dealt  with  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  so  it  dealt  with  the  Church  ;  mak¬ 
ing  both  its  tool,  tilling  both  with  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  giving  them  in  exchange  nothing 
but  license  to  exploit  the  lay  commonalty. 
The  lay  commonalty  naturally  expanded  in 
rooted  hostility  to  the  privilegeid  orders, 
and  to  the  religious  and  hereditary  ideas 
on  which  privilege  rested.  It  grew 
stronger  every  day,  having  no  admixture 
with  the  old  orders,  no  points  of  contact, 
having  no  outlet  for  its  activity,  harassed, 
insulted,  pillaged,  and  rebuffed  at  every 
turn,  twenty-six  millions  strong  against 
two  hundred  thousand  ;  all  distinctions, 
rivalries,  and  authority,  as  among  this  tiers 
itat,  uniformly  crushed  by  the  superin¬ 
cumbent  weight  of  Monarchy,  Church, 
and  Privilege.  The  vast  mass  of  tlie  peo¬ 
ple  thus  grew  consolidated,  without  a 
single  public  outlet  for  its  energies,  or  the 
smallest  opportunity  for  experience  in 
affairs  ;  the  whole  ability  of  the  nation 
for  politics,  administration,  law,  or  war, 
forced  into  abstract  speculation  and  social 
discussion  ;  conscious  that  it  was  the  real 
force  and  possessed  the  real  wealth  of  the 
nation  ;  increasing  its  resources  day  by 
day,  amid  frightful  extortion  and  incredi¬ 
ble  barbarism,  which  it  was  bound  to  en- 
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dure  without  a  miirtnur ;  the  thinking 
world,  to  whom  action  waa  closed,  watch¬ 
ing  the  tremendous  problems  at  stake,  in 
their  most  naked  and  menacing  aspect, 
without  any  disguise,  cotnpromise,  or  al¬ 
leviation.  And  in  France,  where  the  old 
feudal  and  ecclesiastical  system  was  con¬ 
centrated  in  its  most  aggravated  form, 
there  it  was  also  the  weakest,  most  cor¬ 
rupt,  and  most  servile.  And  there,  too, 
in  France  the  tiers  etat  was  the  most  nu¬ 
merous,  the  most  consolidated,  the  most 
charged  with  ideas,  the  most  shar[)ly  sep¬ 
arated  off,  the  most  conscious  of  its 
power,  tlie  most  exasperated  by  opjtres* 
sion.  Thus  it  came  about  that  a  Kuropean 
evolution  broke  out  in  France  into  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  social  battle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  began  in  the  only  nation  which 
was  strictly  marshalled  in  two  opposing 
camps  ;  where  the  oppressors  were  utterly 
enfeebled  by  corruption  ;  where  the  op¬ 
pressed  were  fermenting  with  ideas  and 
boiling  with  indignation. 

The  fourteenth  and  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies  saw  the  silent  universal  but  unob¬ 
served  dissolution  of  the  old  mcdiieval  so¬ 
ciety.  For  crusades  the  soldier  took  to 
the  puerilities  of  the  tournament.  The 
lordly  castles  fell  one  by  one  before  the 
strong  hand  of  the  king.  The  bumble 
village  expanded  into  the  great  trading 
town.  The  Church  was  torn  by  factions 
and  assailed  by  heresies.  The  musket-ball 
destroyed  the  supremacy  of  the  mailed 
knight.  The  printing-press  made  science 
and  thought  the  birthright  of  all.  The 
sixteenth  century  saw  a  temporary  reset¬ 
tlement  in  a  strong  dominant  monarchy 
and  a  compromise  in  religion.  While  the 
seventeenth  century  in  England  gave  power 
to  a  transformed  and  modified  aristocracy, 
in  France  it  concentrated  the  whole  public 
forces  in  a  monstrous  absolutism,  while  no¬ 
bility  and  Church  grew  daily  more  rife 
with  obsolete  oppression.  Hence,  in 
France,  the  ancient  monarchy  stood  alone 
as  the  centre  of  the  old  system.  Beside 
it  stood  the  new  elements  unfettered  and 
untransformed.  It  was  the  simplicity  of 
the  problem,  the  glaring  nature  of  the  con¬ 
trast,  which  caused  the  intensity  of  the 
explosion.  The  old  system  stood  with 
dry-rot  in  its  heart  ;  the  new  was  bursting 
with  incoherent  hopes  and  undefined 
ideals.  The  Bastille  fell — and  a  new  era 
began. 

Take  a  rapid  survey  of  France  in  the 


closing  years  of  the  Monarchy.  She  had 
not  recovered  the  desolation  of  the  long 
wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Bevocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  banishment  of 
the  Protestants,  the  monstrous  extrava¬ 
gance  of  Versailles  and  the  corrupt  system 
which  was  there  concentrated.  The  en¬ 
tire  authority  was  practically  absorbed  by 
the  Clown,  while  the  most  incredible  con¬ 
fusion  and  disorganization  reigned  through¬ 
out  the  administration.  A  network  of  in¬ 
coherent  authorities  crossed,  recrossed, 
and  embarrassed  each  other  throughout 
the  forty  provinces.  The  law,  the  cus¬ 
toms,  the  organization  of  the  provinces, 
differed  from  each  other.  Throughout 
them  existed  thousands  of  hereditary 
offices  without  responsibility,  and  sine¬ 
cures  cynically  created  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  being  sold.  The  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  was  as  completely  incoherent  as  the 
public  service.  Each  province,  and  often 
each  district,  city,  or  town,  had  special 
tribunals  with  peculiar  powers  of  its  own 
and  anomalous  methods  of  jurisdiction. 
There  were  nearly  four  hundred  different 
codes  of  customary  law.  There  were  civil 
tribunals,  military  tribunals,  commercial 
tribunals,  exchequer  tribunals,  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  tribunals,  and  manorial  tribunals.  A 
vast  number  of  special  causes  could  only 
be  heard  in  special  courts  :  a  vast  body  of 
privileged  persons  could  only  be  sued  be¬ 
fore  special  judges.  If  civil  justice  was 
in  a  state  of  barbarous  complication  and 
confusion,  ciiminal  justice  was  even  more 
barbarous.  Preliminary  torture  before 
trial,  mutilation,  ferocious  punish ment.<^, 
a  lingering  death  by  torment,  a  {>eniil  code 
which  had  death  or  bodily  injury  in  every 
page,  were  dealt  out  freely  to  the  accu.scd 
without  the  protection  of  counsel,  the 
right  of  appeal,  or  even  a  public  statement 
of  the  sentence.  For  ecclesiastical  of¬ 
fences,  and  these  were  a  wide  and  vague 
held,  the  punishment  was  burning  alive. 
Ix>s8  of  the  tongue,  of  eyes,  of  limbs,  and 
breaking  on  the  wheel,  were  common  pun¬ 
ishments  for  very  moderate  crimes.  Ma¬ 
dame  Boland  tells  us  how  the  summer 
night  was  made  hideous  by  the  yells  of 
wretches  dying  by  inches  after  the  torture 
of  the  wheel.  With  this  state  of  justice 
there  went  systematic  corruption  in  the 
judges,  brit>ery  of  officials  from  the  high¬ 
est  to  the  lowest,  and  an  infinite  series  of 
exactions  and  delays  in  trial.  To  all  but 
the  rich  and  the  privileged,  a  civil  cause 
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portended  ruin,  a  criminal  accusation  was 
a  risk  of  torture  and  death. 

The  public  finances  were  in  even  more 
dreadful  confusion  than  public  justice. 
The  revenue  was  farmed  to  companies  and 
to  persons  who  drew  from  it  enormous 
gains,  in  some  cases,  it  is  said,  cent,  per 
cent.  The  deficit  grew  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
millions  sterling  each  year  ;  and  by  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  the  deficit 
had  grown  to  eight  or  ten  millions  a  year. 
But  as  to  the  exact  deficit  for  each  year, 
or  as  to  the  total  debt  of  the  nation,  no 
man  could  speak.  Louis  XV.  in  one  year 
personally  consumed  eight  millions  ster¬ 
ling,  and  one  of  his  mistresses  alone  re¬ 
ceived  during  her  reign  a  sum  of  more 
than  two  millions.  Just  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution  the  total  taxation  of  all  kinds 
amounted  to  some  sixty  millions  sterling. 
Of  this  not  more  than  half  was  spent  in 
the  public  service.  The  rest  w.is  the 
plunder  of  the  privileged,  in  various  de¬ 
grees,  from  king  to  the  mistress’s  lackey. 
This  enonnous  taxation  was  paid  mainly 
by  the  non-privileged,  who  were  less  than 
twenty-six  millions.  The  nobles,  the 
clergy,  were  exempt  from  pro|>erty-tax, 
though  they  held  l>etween  them  more  than 
half  of  the  entire  land  of  France.  The 
State  could  only  raise  loans  at  a  rate  of  20 
per  cent. 

With  an  army  of  less  than  140,000 
men,  there  were  60,000  ofticeis,  in  active 
service  or  on  half-pay,  all  of  them  exclu¬ 
sively  drawn  from  the  pri\ileged  class. 
Twelve  thousand  prelates  and  dignified 
clergy  had  a  revenue  of  more  than  two 
million  sterling.  Four  millions  more  was 
divided  among  some  60,000  minor  priests. 
Altogether  the  privileged  orders,  having 
hereditary  rank  or  ecclesiastical  office, 
numbered  more  than  200,000  persons. 
Besides  these,  some  50,000  families  were 
entitled  to  hereditary  office  of  a  judicial 
sort,  who  formed  the  “  nobility  of  the 
rol>e.”  The  trades  and  merchants  were 
organized  in  privileged  guilds,  and  every 
industry  was  bound  by  a  network  of  cor- 
jiorate  and  local  restrictions.  Member¬ 
ship  of  a  guild  was  a  matter  of  purchase. 
Not  only  was  each  guild  a  privileged  cor¬ 
poration,  but  each  province  was  fiscally  a 
separate  state,  with  its  local  dues,  local 
customs’  tariff,  and  special  frontiers.  In 
the  South  of  France  alone  there  were  some 
4,000  miles  of  internal  customs’  frontier. 


An  infinite  series  of  dues  were  imposed  in 
confusion  over  districts  selected  by  hazard 
or  tradition.  An  article  would  sell  in  one 
province  for  ten  times  the  price  it  would 
lave  in  another  province.  The  dues 
chargeable  on  the  navigation  of  a  single 
river  amounted,  we  are  told,  to  30  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods  carried. 

But  these  abuses  were  trifling  or  at  least 
endurable  when  set  beside  the  abuses  which 
crushed  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  About 
a  fifth  of  the  soil  of  France  was  in  mort¬ 
main,  the  inalienalde  property  of  the 
Church.  Nearly  half  the  soil  was  the 
propcity  of  the  rich,  and  was  tilled  on  the 
metayer  system.  About  one-third  of  it 
was  the  ptoperty  of  the  peasant.  But 
though  the  property  of  the  peasant,  it  was 
bound,  as  he  was  bound,  by  an  endless  list 
of  restrictions.  In  the  Middle  Ages  each 
fief  had  l»een  a  kingdom  of  itself  ;  each 
lord  a  {>ettv  king  ;  the  government,  the 
taxation,  the  regulation  of  each  fief,  was 
practically  the  national  government,  the 
public  taxation,  and  the  social  institutions. 
But  in  France,  while  the  national  author¬ 
ity  had  p.i8sed  from  the  lord  of  the  fief  to 
the  national  Crown,  the  legal  privileges, 
the  personal  and  h>cal  exemptions,  were 
preserved  intact.  The  peasant  remained 
for  many  practical  purposes  a  serf,  even 
while  he  owned  his  own  farm.  A  series 
of  dues  were  payable  to  the  lord  ;  per¬ 
sonal  ser%'ices  were  still  exacted  ;  special 
rights  were  in  full  vigor.  The  peasant, 
proprietor  as  he  was,  still  delved  the 
lord’s  land,  carted  his  produce,  paid  his 
local  dues,  made  his  roads.  All  this  had 
to  be  done  without  payment,  as  corvee,  or 
forced  lalmr  tax.  The  peasants  were  in 
the  position  of  a  people  during  a  most  op¬ 
pressive  stage  of  siege,  when  a  foreign 
army  is  in  occupation  of  a  country.  The 
foreign  army  was  the  privileged  order. 
Everything  and  every  one  outside  of  this 
order  was  the  subject  of  oppressive  requiti- 
tion.  The  lord  paid  no  taxes  on  his  land, 
was  not  answerable  to  the  ordinary  trib¬ 
unals,  was  practically  exempt  from  the 
criminal  law,  had  the  sole'  right  of  sport¬ 
ing,  could  alone  serve  as  an  officer  in  the 
army,  could  alone  aspire  to  any  office 
under  the  Crown.  In  one  province  alone 
during  a  single  reign  two  thousand  tolls 
were  abolished.  There  were  tolls  on 
bridges,  on  ferries,  on  paths,  on  fairs,  on 
markets.  There  were  rights  of  warren, 
rights  of  pigeon-houses,  of  chase,  and  fish- 
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ing.  There  were  dues  payable  on  the  birth 
of  an  heir,  on  marriage,  on  the  acquisition 
of  a  new  property  by  the  lord,  dues  pay¬ 
able  for  tire,  for  the  passage  of  a  flock, 
for  pasture,  for  wood.  The  peasant  was 
compelled  to  bring  his  coru  to  be  ground 
in  the  lord’s  mill,  to  crush  his  grapes  at 
the  lord’s  wine-press,  to  suffer  his  crops 
to  be  devoured  by  the  lord’s  game  and 
pigeons.  A  heavy  fine  was  payable  on 
sale  or  transfer  of  the  property  ;  on  every 
side  were  due  quit-rents,  rent-charges, 
fines,  dues  in  money  and  in  kind,  which 
could  not  be  commuted  and  could  not  be 
redeemed.  After  the  lord’s  dues  came 
those  of  the  Church,  the  tithes  payable  in 
kind,  and  other  dues  and  exactions  of  the 
spiritual  army.  And  even  this  was  but 
the  domestic  side  of  the  picture.  After 
the  lord  and  the  Church  came  the  king’s 
officers,  the  king’s  taxes,  the  king’s  requi¬ 
sitions,  with  all  the  multiform  oppression, 
corruption,  and  {>cculation  of  the  fanners 
of  the  revenue  and  the  intendants  of  the 
province. 

Under  this  manifold  congeries  of  more 
than  Turkish  misrule,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  agriculture  was  ruine*!  and  the  coun¬ 
try  became  desolate.  A  fearful  picture 
of  that  desolation  has  been  drawn  for  us 
by  our  economist,  Arthur  Young,  in  1787, 
1788,  1789.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  <lreadful  passages  wherein  he  si>eaks 
of  haggard  men  and  women  wearily  tilling 
the  soil,  sustained  on  black  bread,  roots, 
and  water,  and  living  in  smoky  hovels 
without  windows  ;  of  the  wilderness  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  estates  of  absentee  grandees  ; 
of  the  infinite  tolls,  dues,  taxes,  and  im¬ 
positions,  of  the  cruel  punishments  on 
smugglers,  on  the  dealers  in  contraband 
salt,  on  poachers,  and  deserters.  It  was 
not  surprising  that  famines  were  incessant, 
that  the  revenue  decreased,  and  that  France 
was  sinking  into  the  decrepitude  of  an 
Eastern  absolutism.  “  For  years,”  said 
d’Argenson,  “  I  have  watched  the  ruin  in¬ 
creasing.  Men  around  me  are  now  starv¬ 
ing  like  flies,  or  eating  grass.”  There 
were  thirty  thousand  beggars,  and  whole 
provinces  living  on  occasional  alms,  two 
thousand  persons  in  prison  for  smuggling 
salt  alone.  Men  were  imprisoned  by  let- 
tree  de  cachet  by  the  thousand. 

This  state  of  things  was  only  peculiar  to 
France  by  reason  of  the  vast  area  over 
which  it  extended,  of  the  systematic  scale 
on  which  it  was  worked,  and  the  intense 


concentration  of  the  evil.  In  substance  it 
was  common  to  Europe.  It  was  the  uni¬ 
versal  legacy  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the 
general  corruption  of  hereditary  govern¬ 
ment.  In  England,  four  great  crises,  that 
of  1540,  1648,  1688,  and  1714,  had  very 
largely  got  rid  of  these  evils.  But  they 
existed  in  even  greater  intensity  in  Ireland 
and  partly  in  Gotland  ;  they  flourished 
in  the  East  of  Europe  in  full  force  ;  the 
corruption  of  government  was  as  great  in 
the  South  of  Europe.  The  profligacy  of 
Louis  XV.  was  hardly  worse  in  spirit, 
though  it  was  more  enormous  in  extent, 
than  that  of  Charles  II.  The  feudalism 
of  Germany  and  Austria  was  quite  as  bar¬ 
barous  as  that  of  France.  And  in  Italy 
and  in  Spain  the  Church  was  more  intoler¬ 
ant,  more  depraved,  and  more  powerful. 
But  in  France,  the  whole  of  the  antique 
abuses  were  collected  in  their  most  aggra¬ 
vated  shape,  in  the  most  enormous  vol¬ 
ume,  and  with  the  least  of  compensating 
check.  In  England,  the  persons  with 
hereditary  rank  hardly  numbered  more 
than  a  few  hundreds,  and  perhaps  the  en¬ 
tire  families  of  the  noble  class  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  two  thousand  :  in  France  they  ex¬ 
ceeded  one  hundred  thousand.  In  En^* 
land  the  prelates  and  dignified  clergy  hare’* 
ly  exceeded  one  ,or  two  hundred  ;  in 
France  they  numbered  twelve  thousand. 
In  England  the  entire  body  of  ecclesiastics 
did  not  number  twenty  thousand  ;  in 
France  they  much  exceeded  one  hundred 
thousand.  In  England,  no  single  subject 
had  auy  personal  privilege,  except  the 
trifling  personal  exemptions  of  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  peers  ;  no  exemption  from  taxation 
was  known  to  the  law  ;  and  no  land  was 
free  from  the  king’s  taxes.  In  France 
more  than  half  the  soil,  and  two  orders, 
amounting  together  to  over  two  hundred 
thousand  persons,  were  exempt.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  with  trifling  exceptions,  the  old 
feudal  rights  had  become  obsolete  or  nom¬ 
inal.  The  legal  rights  of  the  lord  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  along  with  his  castle,  in  the 
great  Civil  War.  In  France  the  lord  re¬ 
tained  bis  social  prerogatives  after  losing 
the  whole  of  his  public  functions.  In 
Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  the  lord  still 
retained  a  large  part  of  bis  real  power, 
and  had  been  forced  to  surrender  some 
definite  portion  of  his  oppressive  privilege. 

But  in  France,  where  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  abuses  existed  on  a  scale  and  with 
an  organized  completeness  that  was  seen 
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nowhere  else,  there  was  also  the  most 
numerous,  the  most  enlightened,  and  the 
most  ambitious  body  of  reformers.  In 
presence  of  this  portentous  misrule  and 
this  outrageous  corruption,  an  army  of 
ardent  spirits  had  been  gathered  together 
with  a  passionate  desire  to  correct  it.  It 
was  an  army  recruited  from  all  classes  — 
from  the  ancient  nobility,  and  even  the 
royal  blood,  from  the  lords  of  the  soil, 
and  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  from 
lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  artificers  ; 
from  sons  of  the  petty  tradesman,  like 
Diderot ;  from  sons  of  the  notary,  like 
Voltaire  ;  of  the  clockmaker,  like  Rous¬ 
seau  ;  of  the  canoness,  like  d’Alembert  ; 
of  the  provost,  like  Turgot  ;  of  the  mar¬ 
quis,  like  d’Argenson  and  Condorcet. 
This  band  of  thinkers  belonged  to  no  spe¬ 
cial  class  and  to  no  single  country.  Intel¬ 
lectually  speaking,  its  real  source  in  the 
first  half  of  the  century  was  in  England, 
in  English  ideas  of  religious  and  political 
equality,  in  English  institutions  of  mate¬ 
rial  good  government  and  industry.  In 
the  two  generations  preceding  1789,  such 
Englishmen  as  Bolingbroke,  Hume.  Adam 
Smith,  Priestley,  Bentham,  John  Howard 
(one  might  almost  claim  part,  at  least,  of 
Burke  and  of  Pitt)  ;  such  Americans  as 
Franklin,  Washington,  and  Jefferson  ; 
such  Italians  as  Beccaria  and  Galiani  ; 
such  Germans  as  Lessing,  Goethe,  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great,  and  Joseph  II.,  had  as 
much  part  in  it  as  Voltaire,  Montesquieu, 
Turgot,  Diderot,  and  Condorcet,  and  the 
rest  of  the  French  thinkers  who  are  spe¬ 
cially  associated  in  our  thoughts  with  the 
movement  so  ill-described  as  the  French 
Revolution. 

By  the  efforts  of  such  men  every  ele¬ 
ment  of  modem  society,  and  every  politi¬ 
cal  institution  as  we  now  know  it,  had  been 
reviewed  and  debated — not,  indeed,  with 
any  coherent  doctrine,  and  utterly  with¬ 
out  system  or  method.  The  reformers 
differed  much  among  themselves,  and  there 
were  almost  as  many  schemes  of  political 
philosophy,  of  social  economy,  of  practi¬ 
cal  organisation,  as  there  were  writers  and 
speakers.  But  in  the  result,  what  we  now 
call  modem  Europe  emerged,  recast  in 
State,  in  Church,  in  financial,  commercial, 
and  industrial  organization,  with  a  new 
legal  system,  a  new  fiscal  system,  a  hu¬ 
mane  code,  and  religious  equality.  Over 
the  whole  of  Europe  the  civil  and  criminal 
code  was  entirely  recast ;  cruel  punish¬ 


ments,  barbarous  sentences,  anomalies,  and 
confusion  were  swept  away  ;  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  criminals,  of  the  sick,  of  the  in¬ 
sane,  and  of  the  destitute  w'as  subjected 
to  a  continuous  and  systematic  reform,  of 
which  we  have  as  yet  seen  only  the  first 
instalment.  The  whole  range  of  fiscal 
taxation,  local  and  imperial,  external  and 
internal,  direct  and  indirect,  has  been  in 
almost  every  part  of  Western  Europe  en¬ 
tirely  reformed.  A  new  local  administra¬ 
tion  on  the  principle  of  departments,  sub¬ 
divided  into  districts,  cantons,  and  com¬ 
munes,  has  been  established  in  France, 
and  thence  copied  in  a  large  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  old  feudal  system  of  territorial 
law,  which  in  England  had  been  to  a  great 
extent  reformed  at  the  Civil  War,  was  re¬ 
cast  not  only  in  France  but  in  the  greater 
j)art  of  Western  Europe.  Protestants, 
Jews,  and  Dissenters  of  all  orders  practi¬ 
cally  obtained  full  toleration  and  the  right 
of  worship.  The  monstrous  corruption 
and  wealth  of  the  remnants  of  the  medi- 
leval  Church  was  reduced  to  manageable 
proportions.  Public  education  became 
one  of  the  great  functions  of  the  State. 
Public  health,  public  morality,  science, 
art,  industry,  roads,  posts,  trade,  became 
the  substantive  business  of  government. 
These  are  “  the  ideas  of  ’89” — these  are 
the  ideas  which  for  two  generations  be¬ 
fore  ’89  Europe  had  been  preparing,  and 
which  for  three  generations  since  ’89  she 
has  been  systematically  working  out. 

We  have  just  taken  a  rapid  survey  of 
France  in  its  political  and  material  organi¬ 
zation  down  to  1789,  let  us  take  an  equal¬ 
ly  rapid  survey  of  the  new  institutions 
which  1789  so  loudly  proclaimed  and  so 
stormily  introduced. 

1.  For  the  old  patriarchal,  proprietary, 
de  jure  theory  of  rule,  there  was  every¬ 
where  substituted  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  the  popular,  fiduciary,  pro  btmo 
publico  notion  of  rule.  Government 
ceased  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  ruler  ;  it 
became  a  trust  imposed  on  the  ruler  for 
the  common  weal  of  the  ruled.  Long  be¬ 
fore  1789  this  general  idea  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  English  political  stnig- 
gles  had  centred  round  this  grand  princi¬ 
ple  ;  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
1776  had  formulated  it  in  memorable 
phrases.  But  how  little  the  full  meaning 
of  this — the  cardinal  idea  of  1789 — was 
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completely  accepted  even  in  England,  the 
whole  history  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
may  remind  ns,  and  the  second  and  reac¬ 
tionary  half  of  the  careers  of  William  Pitt 
and  Edmund  Burke.  Over  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  down  to  1789,  the  proprietary, 
jurt  divino  theory  of  privilege  existed  in 
full  force,  except  in  some  petty  republics, 
which  were  of  slight  practical  conseijuence. 
The  long  war,  the  reactionary  Empire  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  royal  reaction  which 
followed  its  overthrow,  made  a  faint  sem¬ 
blance  of  revival  for  privilege.  But,  after 
the  final  extinction  of  the  Bourhons  in 
1830,  the  idea  of  privilege  disappeared 
from  the  conception  of  the  State.  In 
England,  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  and 
finally  the  European  movements  of  1848, 
completed  the  change.  So  that  through¬ 
out  Europe,  west  of  Russia  and  of  Turkey, 
all  governments  alike,  imperial,  royal, 
aristocratic,  or  republican  as  they  may  be 
in  form,  exist  more  or  less  in  fact,  and  in 
profession  exist  exclusively,  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  the  nation.  This  is  the 
first  and  central  idea  of  ’89. 

This  idea  is,  in  the  deeper  meaning  of 
the  word,  republican — so  far  as  republican 
implies  the  public  good,  the  common  weal 
as  contrasted  with  privilege,  property,  or 
right.  But  it  is  not  exclusively  republi¬ 
can,  in  the  sense  that  it  implies  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  single  ruler  ;  nor  is  it  necessa¬ 
rily  democratic,  in  the  sense  of  being  direct 
government  by  numbers.  It  is  an  error 
to  assume  that  the  Revolution  of  1789  in¬ 
troduced  as  an  abstract  doctrine  the  demo¬ 
cratic  republic  pure  and  simple.  Repub¬ 
lics  and  democracies  of  many  forms  grew 
out  of  the  movement.  But  the  move¬ 
ment  itself  also  threw  np  many  forms  of 
government  by  a  dictator,  government  by 
a  Council,  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
democratic  imperialism.  All  of  these 
equally  claim  to  be  based  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  common  weal  and  to  represent  the 
ideas  of  ’89.  And  they  have  ample  right 
to  make  that  claim.  The  movement  of 
’89,  based  on  the  dominant  idea  of  the 
public  good  as  opposed  to  privilege,  took 
all  kinds  of  form  in  the  mouths  of  those 
who  proclaimed  it.  Voltaire  understood  it 
in  one  way,  Montesquieu  in  another,  Did¬ 
erot  in  a  third,  and  Rousseau  in  a  fourth. 
The  democratic  monarchy  of  d’Argenson, 
the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Mirabeau, 
the  democratic  republic  of  Marat,  the 
plutocratic  republic  of  Vergniaud,  the  re¬ 


publican  dictatorship  of  Danton,  even  the 
military  dictatorship  of  the  First  Consul 
— were  all  alike  different  readings  of  the 
Bible  of  ’89.  With  Carnot  and  Boulanger 
to-day  face  to  face,  all  that  we  can  state 
positively  as  the  political  idea  of  ’89  is 
this.  It  means  government  by  capacity, 
not  by  hereditary  title,  with  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  people  as  its  end,  and  the 
consent  of  the  governed  as  its  sole  legiti¬ 
mate  title. 

2.  The  next  grand  idea  of  ’89  is  the 
scientific  consolidation  of  law,  administra¬ 
tion,  personal  right,  and  local  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Out  of  the  infinite  confusion  of  in¬ 
equality  that  the  lingering  decay  of  Feu¬ 
dalism  during  four  centuries  had  left  in 
Europe,  France  emerged  in  the  nineteenth 
century  with  a  scientific  and  uniform  code 
of  law,  a  just  and  scientific  system  of  land 
tenure,  an  admirable  system  of  local  or¬ 
ganization,  almost  absolute  equality  of 
persons  before  the  law,  and  almost  com¬ 
plete  assimilation  of  territorial  right.  The 
French  peasant  who  in  1789  struck  Arthur 
Young  with  horror  and  pity,  as  the  scandal 
of  Europe,  is  now  the  envy  of  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  in  most  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and  assuredly  in  these  islands.  The  most 
barbarous  land  tenure  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  most  brutal  criminal  code,  the 
most  complicated  fabric  ever  raised  by 
privilege,  which  France  in  1789  exhibited 
to  the  scorn  of  mankind,  has  given  way 
to  the  most  advanced  scheme  of  personal 
equality,  to  the  paradise  of  the  peasant 
proprietor,  and  to  the  least  feudalized  of 
all  codes,  which  France  can  exhibit  in 
1889.  It  would  be  far  easier  to  show  in 
England  to-day  the  un  weeded  remnants  of 
feudal  privilege,  of  landlord  law  and  land¬ 
lord  justice,  and  certainly  it  is  easier  to 
show  it  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  than  it 
is  in  France.  Territorial  oppression,  the 
injustice  of  the  land-laws,  the  burden  of 
game,  or  the  customary  exactions  of  the 
landlord,  may  be  found  in  Ireland,  may 
be  found  in  Scotland,  may  be  found  in 
England — but  they  have  absolutely  disap¬ 
peared  in  France.  Her  eight  million  peas¬ 
ants  who  own  the  soil  are  the  masters  of 
their  own  destiny,  for  France  has  now 
eight  million  kings,  eight  million  lords  of 
the  soil.  The  20,000  or  30,000,  it  may 
be,  who  in  these  islands  own  the  lural 
lands,  should  ponder  when  the  turn  of 
their  laborers  will  come  to  share  in  “  the 
ideas  of  ’89.” 
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3.  Down  to  1789  France  exhibited  an 
amazing  chaos  of  local  govemracut  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  the  nineteenth  century  she 
possessed  one  that  was  perhaps  the  most 
symmetrical,  the  most  scientific,  and  the 
most  adaptable  now  extant.  It  may  well 
be  that  under  it  centralization  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated  and  local  life  sup¬ 
pressed.  That,  however,  is  a  legacy  from 
the  old  monarchy,  and  is  not  the  work  of 
the  llevolution.  The  idea  of  ’89  is  not 
Centralization,  but  Decentralization.  The 
excessive  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  prefect  is  part  of  the  ancient 
tradition  of  France.  The  aim  of  d’Argen- 
son,  of  Turgot,  of  Mabli,  of  Malesherbes, 
was  to  give  free  life  to  local  eneig)’,  to 
restrain  the  abuses  of  bureaucracy.  There 
is  still  in  France  an  oppressive  measure  of 
bureaucracy  and  a  monstrous  centraliza¬ 
tion.  But  a  large  part  of  the  Continent 
has  adopted  from  her  the  organic  arrange¬ 
ment  of  subordinate  authorities  which  the 
Revolution  created,  and  which  may  be 
equally  adopted  by  monarchy,  empire,  or 
republic  ;  which  may  be  combined  with 
local  self-government  as  well  as  with  im¬ 
perial  autocracy. 

4.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
law  which  the  Revolution  founded.  The 
Civil  Code  of  P'rance,  to  which  so  un¬ 
fairly  Napoleon  contrived  to  give  his  name, 
was  neither  the  work  of  Bonaparte,  nor 
the  Empire,  nor  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turv’.  It  was  in  substance  the  work  of 
I’othier,  of  the  great  lawyers  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  from  whose  writings  four- 
fifths  of  it  is  textually  taken  ;  and  Tron- 
chet,  its  true  author,  is  essentially  a  man 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  true 
that,  compared  with  some  modem  codes, 
the  Civil  Code  of  France  is  visibly  defec¬ 
tive.  But,  such  as  it  is,  it  has  made  the 
tour  of  Europe,  and  is  the  basis  of  half 
the  codes  now  extant.  It  was  the  earliest 
scientific  code  of  modern  law,  for  the  Code 
of  Frederick  belongs  to  the  world  of  yes¬ 
terday,  and  not  of  to-day.  The  Civil 
Code  of  France  remains  still,  with  all  its 
shortcomings,  the  great  type  of  a  modern 
code,  and  is  a  truly  splendid  fruit  of  the 
ideas  of  ’89.. 

5.  With  the  Code  came  in  also  a  scien¬ 
tific  recasting  of  the  entire  system  of  jus¬ 
tice,  civil,  criminal,  commercial,  and  con¬ 
stitutional  ;  local  and  central,  primary,  in¬ 
termediate,  and  supreme.  Within  a  gen¬ 
eration  at  most,  to  a  gi^t  extent  within  a 


few  years,  France  passed  from  a  system 
of  justice  the  most  complex,  cruel,  and 
obsolete,  to  a  system  the  most  symmetri¬ 
cal,  humane,  and  scientific.  And  that 
which  in  England,  and  in  many  other 
countries  of  Europe,  has  been  the  gradual 
work  of  a  century,  was  reached  in  France 
almost  at  a  bound  by  the  generation  that 
saw  ’89. 

6.  With  a  new  law  there  came  in  a  new 
fiscal  system,  a  reform  as  important,  as 
elaborate  as  that  of  the  civil  code,  and  we 
must  say  quite  as  successful.  The  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  France  during  the  whole 
of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis 
XVI.  bad  presented  perhaps  the  most 
stupendous  example  of  confusion  and  cor¬ 
ruption  which  could  be  found  outside  a 
Turkish  or  Asiatic  despotism.  It  was  un¬ 
questionably  the  direct,  primary,  material 
origin  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  the  main 
object  of  the  labors  of  the  truest  reform¬ 
ers  of  the  age.  D’Argenson,  Turgot, 
Malesherbes,  Necke.r,  and  Mirabeau  de¬ 
voted  to  the  appalling  task  the  best  of 
their  thoughts  and  efforts.  Before  all  of 
them,  and  before  all  the  names  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  the  noble  Turgot  stands  forth  as  the 
very  ty|>e  of  the  financial  reformer.  The 
conditions  in  which  he  sacrificed  his  life 
in  vain  efforts  were  too  utterly  bad  for 
even  bis  genius  and  heroic  honesty  to  pre¬ 
vail.  Buttheeffort  wasnotin  vain.  The 
idea  of  ’89  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 
monstrous  injustice  and  plunder  of  the 
old  monarchic  and  feudal  fisc,  to  establish 
in  its  place  an  equal,  just,  scientific  sys¬ 
tem  of  finance.  Compared  with  English 
finance,  the  great  triumph  of  parliamentary 
government,  the  financial  system  of  mod¬ 
ern  France  seems  often  defective  to  us. 
But  as  compared  with  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  reforms  of 
’89  have  practically  accomplished  the  end. 

7.  Along  with  a  reformed  finance  came 
in  a  reformed  tariff,  the  entire  sweeping 
away  of  the  provincial  customs’  frontier, 
that  monstrous  legacy  of  feudal  disintegra¬ 
tion,  and  a  complete  revision  of  the  bur¬ 
dens  on  industry.  I’olitical  economy  as  a 
science  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  car¬ 
dinal  ideas  of  ’89  ;  the  very  conception  of 
a  social  science  vaguely  and  dimly  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  great  leaders  of  thought  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  itself  one  of 
the  most  potent  causes,  and  in  some  ways, 
one  of  the  most  striking  effects  of  the 
Revolution  of  ’89.  The  great  founders 
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of  the  conception  of  a  social  science  were  leries  of  art  and  science,  public  parks, 
all  prominent  chiefs  of  the  movement  sanitary  appliances,  and  public  ediAces, 
which  culminated  in  that  year.  Voltaire,  were  no  longer  matters  of  royal  caprice, 
Montesquieu,  Diderot,  d’Argenson,  Tur-  or  of  casual  benefaction  :  they  became  the 
got,  Quesnay,  Condoreet,  were  at  once  serious  work  of  imperial  and  municipal 
social  economists  and  precursors  of  the  government.  Almost  everything  which 
great  crisis.  Adam  Smith  was  as  much  we  know  as  modern  civilization  in  these 
an  authority  in  France  as  he  was  in  Eng-  social  institutions  has  taken  organic  shape 
land.  I’olitical  economy  and  a  scientific  and  systematic  form  within  these  hundred 
treatment  of  the  national  production  and  years.  Except  for  its  royal  palaces,  Paris 
consumption  became  with  the  Revolution  in  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a  cardinal  idea  of  statesmen  and  publi-  was  a  squalid,  ill-ordered,  second-rate  city, 
cists.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  our  French  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  had  neither 
friends  are  weak-kneed  economists  at  dignity,  beauty,  nor  convenience.  Ex¬ 
best,  and  per\'erHely  inclined  to  economic  cept  for  a  few  royal  foundations,  neither 
heresy.  It  may  be  so.  Our  free-trade  France,  nor  its  capital,  was  furnished  with 
doctrines  have  been  preached  to  deaf  ears,  more  than  the  meagrest  appliances  of  pub- 
and  our  gospel  of  absolute  freedom  makes  lie  health  and  charitable  aid.  The  care  of 
but  little  progress  in  France.  But  it  can  the  sick,  of  the  weak,  of  the  destitute,  of 
hardly  l>e  denied  that  the  economic  legis-  children,  of  the  people,  the  emancipation 
lation  of  France  is  entirely  in  accord  with  of  the  negro— all  this  is  essentially  an  idea 
economic  doctrine  in  France,  or  that  the  of  ’89. 

political  economy  of  the  State  is  abreast  10.  To  sum  up  ail  these  reforms  we 
of  the  demands  of  public  opinion.  must  conclude  with  that  of  the  Church. 

8.  To  pass  from  purely  material  inter-  The  Church  of  France  in  the  eighteenth 

ests  to  moral,  social,  and  spiritual,  we  century,  if  it  were  one  of  the  most  splen- 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  splendid  fact  did  and  the  most  able,  was  the  most  arro- 
that  national  education  is  an  idea  of  ’89.  gant  and  oppressive  survival  of  the  old 
A  crowd  of  the  great  names  in  the  revoln-  Mediaeval  Catholicism.  With  an  army  of 
tioiiary  movement  are  honorably  identified  more  than  50,000  priests,  and  some  50,- 
with  this  sacred  cause.  VolLiire,  Montes-  000  persons  in  monasteries  and  bound  by 
quieu,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Turgot,  Con-  religious  vows,  owning  one-fifth  of  the 
dorcet,  d’Argenson,  Mirabeau,  Danton —  soil  of  France,  with  a  revenue  which,  in 
all  felt  to  the  depths  of  their  soul  that  the  the  values  of  to-day,  approached  ten  mill- 
New  Commonwealth  could  exist  only  by  ions  sterling,  with  personal,  territorial, 
an  enlightened  people.  Public  education  and  legal  privileges  without  number,  the 
was  the  inspiration  of  the  Encyclopaedia  ;  Gallican  Church  in  the  age  of  Voltaire  and 
it  was  the  gospel  of  ’89,  and  the  least  Diderot  was  a  portent  of  pride,  tyranny, 
tarnished  of  all  its  legacies  to  our  age.  and  intolerance.  A  Church  which,  down 
In  the  midst  of  the  Terror  and  the  war,  to  1766,  could  still  put  Protestants  to 
the  Convention  pursued  its  plans  of  found-  death  with  revolting  cruelty,  which  is 
ing  a  public  education.  The  idea  was  in  stained  with  the  damning  memories  of 
no  sense  specially  French,  in  no  sense  the  Calas  and  La  Barre,  which  was  almost  as 
direct  work  of  the  revolutionary  assem-  corrupt  as  the  nobility,  almost  as  oppres- 
blies.  England,  America,  Germany,  Eu-  sive  as  the  royalty,  which  added  to  the 
rope  as  a  whole,  .partook  of  the  new  con-  barbarism  of  the  ancien  regime  the  savage 
ception  of  the  duties  of  the  State.  It  be-  traditions  of  the  Inquisition,  which  left 
longs  to  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  undone  all  that  it  ought  to  have  done,  and 
century  altogether.  But  of  all  the  enthu-  did  all  that  it  ought  not  to  have  done — 
siasts  for  popular  education,  there  are  no  such  a  Church  cumbered  the  earth.  It 
names  which  will  survive  longer  in  the  roll  fell,  and  loud  and  great  was  the  crash,  and 
of  the  l>enefactors  of  humanity  than  those  fierce  have  been  the  wailings  which  still 
of  \roltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Turgot,  fill  the  air  over  its  ruins.  The  world  has 
and  Condorcct.  heard  enough  and  too  much  of  Voltaire’s 

9.  With  popular  education  there  went  curse  against  VInfdme,  of  Diderot’s  fero- 
quite  naturally  a  series  of  social  institutions  cions  distich,  how  the  entrails  of  the  last 
of  a  philanthropic  sort.  Hospitals,  asy-  priest  should  serve  as  halter  to  the  last 
lums,  poor-houses,  museums,  libraries,  gal-  king.  No  one  to-day  justifies  the  fury  of 
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their  diatribes,  except  by  reminding  the 
nineteenth  century  what  it  was  that,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  called  the  Church 
of  Christ.  The  Church  fell,  but  it  return¬ 
ed  again.  It  revived  transformed,  re¬ 
formed,  and  shorn  of  its  pretensions.  Its 
intolerance  has  been  utterly  stript  off  it. 
It  is  now  but  one  of  other  endowed  sects. 
It  has  less  than  one-hfth  of  its  old  wealth, 
none  of  its  old  intolerable  prerogatives, 
and  but  a  shadow  of  its  old  pretensions 
and  pride. 

The  present  essay  proposes  to  deal  with 
the  social  and  political  aspect  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  1789,  not  with  the  wide  and  sub¬ 
tle  field  of  the  intellectual  and  humani¬ 
tarian  movement  which  was  its  prelude  and 
spiritual  director.  But  a  short  notice  is 
needed  of  the  principal  leaders  of  thought 
by  whom  the  social  and  political  work 
was  inspired.  For  practical  purposes  they 
may  be  grouped  under  four  general  heads. 
There  was  the  work  of  destroying  the  old 
elements,  and  the  work  of  constructing  the 
new.  The  work  was  intellectual  and  re¬ 
ligious  on  the  one  hand,  social  and  politi¬ 
ck  on  the  other.  This  suggests  a  fourfold 
division  : — (1)  the  school  of  thought 
whereby  the  old  intellectual  system  was 
discredited  ;  (2)  that  by  which  the  old 
political  system  was  destroyed  ;  (3)  those 
who  labored  to  construct  a  new  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  basis  of  society  ;  and  (4) 
those  who  sought  to  construct  a  new  so¬ 
cial  and  political  system.  These  schools 
and  teachers,  writers  and  politicians,  can¬ 
not  be  rigidly  separated  from  each  other. 
Each  overlaps  the  other,  and  most  of  them 
combine  the  characteristics  of  all  in  mure 
or  less  degree.  The  most  pugnacious  of 
the  critics  did  something  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
constructing  the  intellectual  basis.  The 
most  constructive  spirits  of  the  new  world 
did  much  both  directly  and  indirectly  to 
destroy  the  old.  Critics  of  the  orthodox 
faith  were  really  destroying  the  throne  and 
the  ancient  rule,  even  when  they  least  de¬ 
signed  it.  Orthodox  supporters  of  radical 
reforms  rung  the  knell  of  the  mediaeval 
faith  as  much  as  that  of  the  mediaeval  so¬ 
ciety.  The  spiritual  and  temporal  organi¬ 
zation  of  human  life  had  grown  up  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  in  death  it  was  not  divided. 

All  through  the  eighteenth  century  the 
intellectual  movement  was  gathering  vital¬ 
ity  and  volume.  From  the  opening  years 
of  the  epoch  the  genius  of  Leibnitz  saw 
the  inevitable  effect  the  movement  must 


have  upon  the  old  society  ;  and,  in  his 
memorable  prophecy  of  the  Revolution  at 
hand  (1704),  he  warned  the  chiefs  of  that 
society  to  prepare  for  the  storm.  For 
three  generations  France  seemed  to  live 
only  in  thought.  Action  descended  to  the 
vilest  and  most  petty  level  which  her  his¬ 
tory  had  ever  -reached.  From  the  death 
of  Colbert,  in  1683,  until  the  ministry  of 
Turgot,  in  1774,  France  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  race  of  great  statesmen,  and  to 
be  delivered  over  to  the  intriguer  and  the 
sycophant.  Well  may  the  historian  say 
that  in  passing  from  the  politicians  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  to  the  thinkers  of  the 
same  epoch,  we  seem  to  l»e  passing  from 
the  world  of  the  pigmies  to  that  of  the 
Titans.  Into  the  world  of  ideas  France 
fiung  herself  with  passion  and  with  hope. 
The  wonderful  accumulation  of  scientific 
discoveries  which  followed  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Newton  reacted  powerfully  on 
religions  thought,  and  even  on  practical 
policy.  Mathematics,  astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  l>egan  to  assume  the 
outlined  proportion  of  coherent  sciences  ; 
and  some  vague  sense  of  their  connection 
and  real  unity  filled  the  mind  of  ail.  Out 
of  the  physical  sciences  there  emei^ed  a 
dim  conception  of  a  crowning  human  sci¬ 
ence,  which  it  was  the  grand  achievement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  found,  llis- 
torv  ceased  to  be  a  branch  of  literature  ; 
it  began  to  have  practical  uses  for  mankind 
of  to-day  ;  and  slowly  it  was  recognized 
as  the  momentous  life-story  of  man,  the 
autobiography  of  the  human  race.  Eu¬ 
rope  no  longer  absorbed  the  interest  of 
cultivated  thought.  The  unity  of  the 
planet,  tlie  community  of  all  who  dwell 
on  it,  gave  a  new  color  to  the  whole  range 
of  thought  ;  and  as  the  old  dogmas  of  the 
supernatural  Church  began  to  lose  their 
hold  on  the  mind,  the  new-born  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  humanity  began  to  fill  all  hearts. 

The  indefatigable  genius  who  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  in  the  intellectual  at¬ 
tack  undoubtedly  partook  in  a  measure  of 
all  the  four  elements  just  mentioned,  and 
his  true  glory  is  that,  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  his  varied  work,  this  enthusiasm 
of  humanity  glows  constantly  aflame  and 
warms  his  zeal.  The  almost  unexampled 
versatility  and  fecundity  of  Voltaire’s  mind 
gave  his  contemporaries  the  impression  of 
a  far  larger  genius  than  the  test  of  time 
has  been  able  to  concede  him.  Ilis  merit 
has  been  said  to  lie  in  a  most  extraordi- 
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nary  combination  of  secondary  powers,  no  tlie  soil  should  be  lord  of  the  land  bo 
one  of  which  was  precisely  of  the  highest  tilled. 

class.  Ue  was  neither  one  of  the  great  Jhe  chief  spirit  of  the  social  and  polit- 
poets,  or  obsen’crs,  or  philosophers,  or  ical  destmctires  was  as  obviously  Rousseau 
teachers  of  men,  though  he  wielded,  and  as  Voltaire  had  been  the  chief  spirit  of  the 
for  a  longer  time,  the  most  potent  literary  religious  destructives.  Our  business  for 
power  of  which  history  tells.  Although  the  moment  is  with  neither  of  these  schools 
a{  the  four  main  schools  into  which  the  and  with  neither  of  these  famous  men. 
eighteenth  century  movement  may  be  As  all  heterodoxy  seemed  to  be  latent  in 
grouped,  Voltaire  was  especially  marked  the  mordant  criticism  of  Voltaire,  so  ail 
out  as  the  leading  spirit  of  the  intellectual  subsequent  political  anarchy  seems  to  be 
attack,  he  did  not  a  little  to  stimulate  the  concentrated  in  the  morbid  passion  of 
constructive  task,  both  in  its  philosophical  Rousseau.  But  though  Rousseau  must  be 
and  in  its  social  side.  It  is  from  Vol*  regarded  as  in  all  essentials  a  destructive, 
taire’s  visit  to  England  in  1726  that  we  there  are  many  ways  in  which  he  had  a 
must  date  the  (moning  of  the  grand  move-  share  in  the  constrnctive  movement  of 
ment  of  ’89.  The  accumulating  series  of  ’89.  In  the  splendor  of  his  pleading  for 
impulses  which  at  last  forced  on  the  open-  education,  for  respecting  the  dignity  of 
ing  of  the  States  General  at  Versailles  be-  the  citizen,  in  his  passion  for  art,  in  his 
gan  with  English  ideas,  English  teachers,  pathetic  dreams  of  an  ideal  simplicity  of 
and  English  or  American  traditions.  life,  in  his  spiritual  Utopia  of  a  higher 

At  the  same  time  (1724 — 1731)  was  and  more  humane  humanity,  prophet  of 
formed  in  the  Place  Vendume,  with  the  anarchy  as  he  was,  Rousseau  has  here  and 
aid  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  confrater-  there  added  a  stone  to  the  edifice  we  are 
nity  of  reformers,  to  whom  he  gave  the  still  building  to-day. 

English  name  of  club.  This  was  the  first  When  we  turn  to  the  constnictive 
appearance  in  France  of  an  institution  schools,  there  we  find  Diderot  supreme  in 
which  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  the  intellectual  world,  Turgot  in  the  po- 
history  of  Europe,  which  is  destined  yet  litical  ;  while  Condorcct  is  the  disciple  and 
to  play  an  even  larger  part.  The  Abbb  complement  of  both.  With  the  purely 
Alari,  the  Ablm  Saint-Pierre,  the  Marquis  philosophical  work  of  any  of  these  three 
d’Argenson,  and  their  companions  in  the  we  are  not  now  concerned.  Our  interest 
Club  de  r  Entresol  were  already,  sixty  years  is  entirely  with  the  social  and  political 
before  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  cov-  question.  And  at  first  sight  it  may  seem 
ering  the  ground  of  the  social  ideas  of  ’89,  that  Diderot  has  no  share  in  any  but  the 
in  a  vague,  timid,  and  tentative  manner,  philosophical.  But  this  most  universal 
it  may  be,  but  withal  in  a  spirit  of  entbu-  genius  had  a  mind  open  to  all  sides  of  the 
siastic  zeal  of  the  better  time  they  were  human  problem,  liis  grand  task,  the 
not  destined  to  see.  Encyclopedie  (and  we  may  remember  that 

Of  this  group  of  premature  reformers,  the  first  idea  of  it  came  from  an  English 
of  these  precursors  and  heralds  of  ’89,  Encyclopaedia,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
none  is  more  illustrious  than  the  Marquis  translate),  the  Encyclopedie  is  largely,  and 
d’Argensoii,  nor  is  any  book  more  mem-  indeed  mainly,  concerned  with  economic 
orable  than  his  Refiectiont  on  the  Oovem-  and  social  matters.  Throughout  it  runs 
ment  of  France  (1739).  Here  we  have  the  potent  principle  of  the  unity  of  man’s 
the  germ  of  the  democratic  absolutism  knowledge,  of  man’s  life,  and  of  the  whole 
which  has  again  and  again  reasserted  its  human  race.  Diderot  does  far  more  than 
strength  in  France  :  hero  arc  the  germs  discuss  abstract  questions  of  science.  He 
of  the  local  administration  ;  here  is  the  traces  out  the  ramifications  of  science  into 
first  proposal  for  the  symmetrical  system  the  minutest  and  humblest  operations  of 
of  eighty-six  departments  which  since  1790  industry.  In  the  Encyclopaidia  we  have 
replaced  the  ancient  provinces  with  all  installed  for  the  first  time  on  authority 
their  anomalies.  Here  also  is  the  repudi-  that  conception  of  modern  times — the  mar- 
ation  by  an  illustrious  noble  of  the  privi-  riage  of  Science  with  Industry.  Machines, 
leges  of  nobility,  the  condemnation  of  lo-  trades,  manufactures,  implements,  tools, 
cal  restrictions  on  trade,  and  the  dream  of  processes  were  each  in  turn  the  object  of 
a  new  France  where  personal  equality  Diderot’s  enthusiastic  study.  He  and  his 
should  reign,  and  where  the  cultivator  of  comrades,  men  like  Turgot,  d’Alembert, 
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Condorcet,  felt  that  the  true  destiny  of 
man  was  the  industrial.  They  strove  to 
place  labor  on  its  true  level,  to  dignify  its 
task,  and  to  glorify  its  mission.  Never 
had  philosophy  been  greater  than  when 
she  girt  np  her  robes,  penetrated  into  the 
workshop,  and  shed  her  light  upon  the 
patient  toil  of  the  handicraftsman.  For 
the  first  time  in  modern  history  thought 
and  science  took  labor  to  their  arms.  In¬ 
dustry  received  its  true  honor,  and  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  new  sphere.  It  was  a  mo¬ 
mentous  step  in  the  progress  of  society  as 
much  as  in  the  progress  of  thought. 

Chief  of  all  the  political  reformers,  in 
many  things  the  noblest  type  of  the  men 
of  ’89,  is  the  great  Turgot  ;  he,  who  if 
France  could  have  been  spared  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  was  the  one  man  that  could  have 
saved  her.  After  him,  Necker,  a  much 
inferior  man,  though  with  equally  good 
intentions,  attempted  the  same  task  ;  and 
the  years  from  1774 — 1781  sufficed  to 
show  that  reform  without  revolution  was 
impossible.  But  the  twenty  years  of  no¬ 
ble  effort,  from  the  hour  when  Turgot  be¬ 
came  intendant  of  Limoges  in  17(31  until 
the  fall  of  Necker’s  ministry  in  1781,  con¬ 
tained  an  almost  complete  rehearsal,  were 
a  prelude  and  epitome,  of  the  practical  re¬ 
forms  which  the  Revolution  accomplished 
after  so  much  blood  and  such  years  of 
chaos.  To  give  the  official  career  of 
Turgot  would  be  a  summary  of  the  ideas 
of  ’89.  The  suppression  of  the  corvee,  of 
the  restrictions  on  industry,  on  the  re¬ 
sources  of  locon)otion,  the  restoration  of 
agriculture,  to  reduce  the  finances  to  order, 
to  diminish  public  debt,  to  establish  local 
municipal  life,  to  reorganize  the  chaotic 
administration,  to  remove  the  exemptions 
of  the  noble  and  ecclesiastical  orders,  to 
suppress  the  monastic  orders,  to  equalize 
the  taxation,  to  establish  a  scientific  and 
uniform  code  of  law,  a  scientific  and  uni¬ 
form  scale  of  weights  and  measures,  to  re¬ 
form  the  feudal  land  law,  to  abolish  the 
feudal  guilds  and  antiquated  corporations 
whose  obsolete  pretensions  crushed  indus¬ 
try,  to  recall  the  Protestants,  to  establish 
entire  freedom  of  conscience,  to  guarantee 
complete  liberty  of  thought ;  lastly,  to 
establish  a  truly  national  system  of  educa¬ 
tion — such  were  the  plans  of  Turgot  which 
for  two  short  years  he  struggled  to  ac¬ 
complish  with  heroic  tenacity  and- eleva¬ 
tion  of  spirit.  Those  two  years,  from 
1774 — 1776,  are  at  once  the  brightest  and 
the  saddest  in  the  modem  history  of 


Fiance.  For  almost  the  first  time,  and 
ceitainly  for  the  last  time,  a  great  philos¬ 
opher,  who  was  also  a  great  statesman,  the 
last  French  statesman  of  the  old  order, 
held  for  a  moment  almost  absolute  power. 
It  was  a  gigantic  task,  and  a  giant  was 
called  in  to  accomplish  it.  But  against 
folly  even  the  gods  contend  in  vain.  .\nd 
before  folly,  combined  with  insatiable  sel¬ 
fishness,  lust,  greed,  and  arrogance,  the 
heroic  Turgot  fell.  They  refused  him 
his  bloodless,  orderly,  scientific  Revolu¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  bloody,  stormy,  spasmodic 
Revolution  l>egan. 

To  recall  Turgot  is  to  recall  Condorcet, 
the  equal  of  Turgot  as  thinker,  if  inferior 
to  Turgot  as  statesman.  Around  the  mind 
and  nature  of  Condorcet  there  lingers  the 
halo  of  a  special  grace.  Sprung  from  an 
old  baronial  family  with  bigoted  prejudices 
of  feudal  right,  the  young  noble,  from  his 
youth,  broke  through  the  opposition  of 
his  Older  to  devote  himself  to  a  life  of 
thought.  Spotless  in  his  life,  calm,  re¬ 
served,  warm  hearted  and  tender,  “the 
volcano  covered  with  snow,’’  that  fiamed 
in  his  breast,  had  never  betiayed  him  to 
an  outburst  of  jealousy,  vanity,  ill-humor, 
or  extravagance.  The  courtly  and  polish¬ 
ed  aristocrat,  without  affectation  and  with¬ 
out  hysterics,  bore  himself  as  one  of  the 
simplest  of  the  people.  The  privileges  of 
the  old  system,  which  were  his  birthright, 
filled  him  with  a  sense  of  unmixed  abhor¬ 
rence.  His  scepticism,  vehement  as  it 
was,  did  not  spring  from  intellectual  pride 
or  from  turbulent  vanity.  He  disbelieves 
in  orthodoxy  out  of  genuine  thirst  for 
truth,  and  denounces  sufierstition  out  of 
no  alloy  of  feeling  save  that  of  burning 
indignation  at  its  evil  works.  The  Life 
of  Turgot  by  Condorcet,  1787,  might 
serve  indeed  as  prologue  to  the  memora¬ 
ble  drama  which  opens  in  1789.  It  was 
most  fitting  that  the  mighty  movement 
should  be  heralded  by  the  tale  of  the  great¬ 
est  statesman  of  the  age  of  Louis  XVI., 
told  by  one  of  its  chief  thinkers.  And  the 
fine  lines  of  Lucan,  which  Condorcet 
placed  as  a  motto  on  the  title-page  of  his 
Life  of  Turgot,  may  serve  as  the  device, 
not  of  Turgot  alone,  but  of  Condorcet  him¬ 
self,  and  indeed  of  the  higher  spirits  of 
’89  together — 

“  Secta  fait  servare  modain,  fineiuqne  tenere, 

Nalaramqne  seqai,  patria^ae  iaipendere 
vitam  ; 

Nec  sibi,  sed  toti  genitum  se  credere 
mondo.  ” 
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“  The  only  party  they  acknowledged 
was  the  rule  of  good  sense,  and  to  keep 
firm  to  their  purpose,  to  submit  to  the 
teaching  of  Nature’s  lawr,  and  to  offer  up 
their  lives  for  their  country — holding  that 
man  is  born  not  for  himself,  but  for  hu¬ 
manity  in  the  sum.”  He  who  would  un¬ 
derstand  what  men  mean  by  “  the  ideas 
of  ’89”  should  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest  those  two  small  books  of  Condor- 
cet,  the  Lift  of  Turgot,  178^  and  the 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  the 
Human  Mind,  1795. 

The  annals  of  literature  have  no  more 
pathetic  incident  than  the  history  of  this 
little  book — this  still  unfinished  vision  of 
a  brain  prematurely  cut  off.  In  the  midst 
of  the  struggle  between  Mountain  and  Hi- 
ronde,  Condorcet,  who  stood  between  both 
and  who  belonged  to  neither,  he  who  had 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Mountain  without 
its  ferocity,  the  virtues  and  culture  of  the 
Girondists  without  their  pedantic  formal¬ 
ism,  was  denounced  and  condemned  to 
death,  and  dragged  out  a  few  weeks  of 
life  in  a  miserable  concealment.  There, 
with  death  hanging  round  him,  he  calmly 
compiled  the  first  true  sketch  of  human 
evolution.  Amid  the  chaos  and  blood¬ 
shed  he  reviews  the  history  of  mankind. 
Not  a  word  of  pain,  doubt,  bitterness,  or 
reproach  is  wrung  from  him.  He  sees 
nothing  but  visions  of  a  happy  and  glori¬ 
ous  future  for  the  race,  when  war  shall 
cease,  and  the  barriers  shall  fall  down  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man,  class  and  class,  race 
and  race,  when  man  shall  pursue  a  regen¬ 
erate  life  in  human  brotherhood  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  truth.  Industry  there  shall  bo 


the  common  lot,  and  the  noblest  privilege. 
But  it  shall  be  brightened  to  all  by  a  com¬ 
mon  education,  free,  rational,  and  compre¬ 
hensive,  with  a  lightening  of  the  burdens 
of  labor  by  scientific  appliances  of  life  and 
increased  opportunity  for  culture.  ‘‘  Our 
hopes,”  he  writes,  in  that  last  lyric  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  little  sketch,  ‘‘  our  hopes  as  to 
tho  future  of  the  human  race  may  be  sum¬ 
med  up  in  these  three  points  :  the  raising 
of  all  nations  to  a  common  level  ;  the 
progress  toward  equality  in  each  separate 
people  ;  and,  lastly,  the  practical  amelio¬ 
ration  of  the  lot  of  man.”  ”  It  is  in  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  future,”  he  con¬ 
cludes,  ”  that  the  philosopher  may  find  a 
safe  asylum  in  all  troubles,  and  may  live 
in  that  true  paradise,  to  which  his  reason 
may  look  forward  with  confidence,  and 
which  his  sympathy  with  humanity  may 
invest  with  a  rapture  of  the  purest  kind.” 

The  ink  of  these  pages  was  hardly  dry 
when  the  writer  was  seized  by  the  agents 
of  a  republic  to  be  guillotined  on  a  scaffold 
in  the  name  of  liberty.  But  how  many  of 
us  can  repeat  a  hundred  anecdotes  of  the 
guillotine,  of  its  victims,  and  its  profes¬ 
sors,  yet  how  few  of  us  have  seriously 
taken  to  heart  the  Sketch  of  Human  Prog~ 
ress  !  The  blood  is  dried  up,  but  the 
book  lives,  and  human  progress  continues 
on  the  lines  there  so  prophetically  traced. 
‘‘  I  have  studied  history  long,”  says  de 
Tocqueville,  ‘‘  yet  I  have  never  read  of 
any  revolution  wherein  there  may  be  found 
men  of  patriotism  so  sincere,  of  such  true 
devotion  of  self,  of  more  entire  grandeur 
of  spirit.” — Fortnightly  Review. 
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Of  all  the  truths  and  scientific  princi¬ 
ples  elaborated  in  modern  times  there  are 
none  which  have  made  such  halting  prog¬ 
ress,  or  which  occupy  such  an  ambiguous 
position  at  the  present  day,  as  those  of 
Political  Economy.  The  glowing  visions 
indulged  in  some  forty  years  since  with 
respect  to  the  benefits  that  were  to  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  world  by  this  particular 
science  seem  to  be,  if  anything,  farther 
from  practical  realization  than  ever.  It 
was  at  one  time  imagined  that  a  grand 
moral,  as  well  as  material,  benefit  had  been 
gained  by  the  discovery  and  promulgation 
of  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  different 


nations  are  not  antagonistic,  as  had  for¬ 
merly  been  supposed,  and  that,  so  far  as  the 
question  of  prosperity  is  concerned,  there 
is,  as  a  general  rule,  no  more  rational 
justification  for  hostile  tariffs  than  there  is 
for  hostile  acts.  The  more  ardent  advo¬ 
cates  of  this  doctrine  naturally  supposed 
that  the  plain  and  self-evident  character 
of  its  main  principles  could  not  fail  to  gain 
converts  as  soon  as  they  became  known, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  destined,  not 
merely  to  add  to  the  material  well-being 
of  the  civilized  world,  but  also  to  assist  in 
toning  down  the  distinctions  and  feelings 
of  mistrust  which  at  present  constitute  a 
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most  fruitful  source  of  international  dis¬ 
cords,  and  thus  hasten  the  arrival  of  an  age 
of  universal  peace. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  now 
but  scant  justiheation  for  any  further  in¬ 
dulgence  in  dreams  of  this  kind.  Turn  in 
which  direction  we  will  the  prospect  is 
anything  but  encouraging.  Every  Eu¬ 
ropean  nation  of  any  importance,  as  well 
as  the  great  Republic  of  the  West,  is  as 
firmly  moored  to  the  Protective  system  as 
though  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers  had 
never  lived.  Only  from  England  does  the 
Free  Trade  policy  receive  any  practical 
support,  but  even  England’s  colonics  have 
one  by  one  fallen  into  the  old  grooves  as 
soon  as  they  possessed  the  power  to  ex¬ 
ercise  any  direction  in  the  matter.  The¬ 
ories  which  were  fondly  believed  to 
have  been  exploded,  as  thoroughly  as  al¬ 
chemy  and  witchcraft ;  by  the  light  of 
scientific  truth  still  find  almost  universal 
credence  ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  fis¬ 
cal  arrangements  of  every  nation  but  our 
own  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  it 
is  possible  for  any  community  to  add  to  its 
own  wealth  by  placing  artificial  checks 
upon  its  import  trade. 

At  the  first  glance  it  appears  somewhat 
strange  that  the  elementary  principles  of 
Political  Economy  affecting  the  question 
of  Free  Trade  should  have  received  prac¬ 
tical  recognition  in  this  country  only. 
Their  truth  can  be  demonstrated  with  ab¬ 
solute  certainty  ;  yet  they  are  almost  uni¬ 
versally  ignored.  There  is  sometimes  a 
disposition  to  assume  that  their  adoption 
in  England  may  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  superior  sagacity  or  greater  enlighten¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  English  people  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  flattering 
view  of  the  matter  will  not  bear  close  ex¬ 
amination.  The  evidence  points  unmis¬ 
takably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  Free  Trade  system  is  not  per¬ 
ceived  more  generally  here  than  in  France 
or  the  United  States,  and  that  the  place 
this  system  now  holds  in  practical  politics 
in  England  is  due  to  causes  in  no  way 
connected  with  any  logical  convictions. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
opposite  policy  could  possibly  be  followed 
nnder  existing  conditions.  If  Political 
Economy  as  a  science  had  not  yet  been 
heard  of,  the  problem  of  food  supply 
would  of  itself  have  almost  sufiScea  to 
drive  England  into  the  adoption  of  Free 
Trade  ;  and  it  would  have  done  this  by  a 
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form  of  logic  which  admits  of  no  dispute. 
As  matters  now  stand  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  this  country  to  adhere  to  the 
Protective  system  with  any  degree  of  con¬ 
sistency,  for  the  branch  of  production 
which  comes  most  strongly  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  foreign  supplies,  and  which 
suffers  most  acutely  from  the  contest,  is 
that  of  agriculture,  and  here  the  utter  im¬ 
practicability  of  the  remedy  which  seems 
naturally  to  suggest  itself  is  so  evident  that 
only  the  very  dullest  and  most  impeiv’ious 
understandings  can  fail  to  realize  its  force. 
It  is  easy  to  find  plausible  reasons  why 
foreigners  should  not  be  permitted  to  sup¬ 
ply  us  with  manufactured  goods  ;  but  no 
man  who  is  not  qualified  for  a  place  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  would  maintain  that  they 
should  also  be  debarred  from  furnishing 
us  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

But  there  are  other  causes  which  have 
tended  not  less  strongly  than  the  inade¬ 
quate  supply  of  home-grown  corn  to  clear 
our  fiscal  policy  of  the  Protectionist  falla¬ 
cies  to  which  most  civilized  nations  still 
adhere.  All  honor  is  due  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Free  Trade  movement  for  the  per¬ 
severance  and  ardor  they  displayed  in 
throwing  down  the  old  pernicious  checks 
upon  our  foreign  trade  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  have  preached  in  vain  if  their 
efforts  had  not  been  seeonded  by  other 
powerful  influences.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  further  protection  of  our  agricul¬ 
ture  from  foreign  competition  would  long 
since  have  become  impossible,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  natural  advantages 
possessed  by  England  in  the  shape  of  a 
practically  unlimited  supply  of  mineral 
wealth,  an  energetic  and  persevering  race 
of  inhabitants,  and  a  splendid  maritime 
osition,  have  enabled  her  not  only  to  hold 
er  own  in  the  general  competition  with 
other  nations,  but  to  undersell  them  in 
most  neutral  markets.  Protection  could 
therefore  not  be  applied  to  industries 
which  overflow  the  world  ;  since  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  nation  which  lives  by  supply¬ 
ing  foreigners  with  manufactured  goods 
cannot  at  the  same  time  be  a  large  and 
general  importer  of  similar  goods  for  its 
own  use. 

These  considerations  render  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  form  anything  like  a  precise  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  extent  to  which  the  present 
commercial  policy  of  England  is  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  early  apostles  of  Free 
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Trade  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  truth 
in  this  respect,  the  state  of  public  opinion 
here  now  shows  clearly  that  the  principles 
they  upheld  are  a  very  long  way  from  re¬ 
ceiving  unanimous  support.  For  reasons 
which  need  nut  here  he  discussed,  we  are 
still  considerable  importers  of  foreign 
manufactures  of  certain  kinds,  and  no 
sooner  docs  any  particular  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry  begin  to  suffer  at  all  acutely  from 
this  outside  competition  than  there  is  a 
general  protest  against  the  hardship  and 
injustice — and  even  the  folly — of  allowing 
foreigners  to  deprive  our  own  countrymen 
of  employment.  If,  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  combination  of  unfavorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  such  a  state  of  things  became 
general,  there  is  little  doubt  that  some 
radical  changes  would  take  place  in  our 
present  policy,  and  that  efforts  would  be 
made  to  preserve  our  declining  industries 
by  means  of  protective  duties.  The  ap¬ 
parently  superior  wisdom  which  now  seems 
to  characterize  our  commercial  system 
would  quickly  vanish,  and  we  should  find 
ourselves  again  with  the  majority  who 
still  cling  to  the  old  superstitions  in  spite 
of  all  opposing  facts  and  theories. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  neither  in  this 
nor  in  any  other  country  are  the  real  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Free  Trade  popularly  under¬ 
stood.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  persons  who  trouble  them¬ 
selves  to  examine  the  question,  except  by 
the  light  of  what  they  regard  as  common 
sense  ;  and  this  assures  them  that  it  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  find  employment  for  their  com¬ 
patriots  than  it  is  to  do  so  for  foreigners. 
For  the  great  majority  of  individuals  the 
“  dismal  science”  has  no  attraction  what¬ 
ever  ;  but  if  it  happens  at  any  time  that 
their  own  personal  affairs  are  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  working  of  its  principles, 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  logic  of  self- 
interest  will  speedily  settle  any  question 
on  which  they  may  have  hitherto  been  in 
doubt.  The  manufacturer  who  foresees 
the  possible  destruction  of  his  own  line  of 
business  by  foreign  competition,  anrF  the 
operative  who  fears  the  loss  of  his  employ¬ 
ment  from  the  same  cause,  will  both  turn 
more  willing  ears  to  the  man  who  asserts 
that  the  realization  of  their  fears  would 
be  a  positive  loss  to  the  community,  and 
should  therefore  be  prevented,  than  to  the 
economist  who  can  console  them  only  by 
pointing  to  the  necessity  for  turning  their 
capital  and  labor  into  new  channels.  No 
Nsw  SxBiis. — VoL.  L.,  No.  2. 


better  illustration  of  the  shallow  and  illog¬ 
ical  character  of  popular  opinions  on  this 
particular  question  can  be  found  than  is 
afforded  by  the  tone  of  the  newspaper 
press  in  America  at  the  present  time.  The 
subject  has  of  late  held  a  prominent  place 
in  public  discussions  there,  and  as  neither 
of  the  great  political  parties  in  the  States 
nor  the  Canadians  are  willing  to  adopt  a 
thorough-going  Free  Trade  policy,  it  has 
to  be  dealt  with  in  vague  and  general 
terms.  In  spite  of  their  shrewd  judgment 
in  practical  affairs,  the  people  of  both 
communities  cling  resolutely  to  the  idea 
that  they  are  enriching  themselves  by 
maintaining  a  small  army  of  revenue  offi¬ 
cials  upon  their  frontier  line  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  checking  commercial  intercourse  ; 
and  as  the  general  similarity  of  their  sur¬ 
rounding  conditions  tends  to  bring  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  this  arrangement  into  somewhat 
strong  relief,  the  demonstration  of  plau¬ 
sible  reasons  for  its  existence  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  matter.  But  as  the  free 
and  easy  discussion  of  public  affairs  forms 
part  of  their  daily  life,  talk  of  some  kind 
has  to  be  invented.  The  result  is  that 
what  passes  for  argument  is  little  more 
than  a  bandying  of  words  to  which  no 
definite  meaning  is  attached.  Free  Trade 
and  Protection  are  mere  cries  ;  and  rarely 
is  an  attempt  made  to  prove  the  actual 
necessity  for  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Doubtless  all  this  empty  jargon  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  produce  some  effect ;  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  for  those  who  can  be  infiu- 
cnced  by  it  the  teachings  of  Adam  Smith 
can  have  no  more  weight  or  significance 
than  those  of  Confucius  or  Zoroaster. 

It  may  be  that  in  this  country  the  main 
principles  of  what  is  known  as  orthodox 
Political  Economy  gained  something  like 
a  real  holding  on  public  opinion  during  the 
period  of  the  Corn  Law  and  Free  Trade 
agitation,  for  in  the  character  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  which  followed  the  practical  settle¬ 
ment  of  these  questions  there  may  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  traced  a  tendency  to  acknowledge 
the  general  inutility  of  State  interference 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  prosperity  and 
of  adding  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
individuals  by  means  of  specif  enact¬ 
ments.  But  during  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years  a  decided  change  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  views  generally  held  in 
connection  with  these  phases  of  social  sci¬ 
ence.  The  spirit  which  actuated  the  leg¬ 
islators  who  first  came  under  the  intluence 
11 
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of  the  new  doctrines  has  gradually  given 
way  as  the  basis  of  government  has  wi¬ 
dened  by  the  spread  of  democracy  ;  and 
those  who  now  aspire  to  become  law-mak¬ 
ers  must  approach  the  task  with  minds  un¬ 
influenced  by  scientific  principles  of  any 
kind.  When  certain  economical  laws  are 
mentioned  in  public,  it  is  usually  only  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  necessity 
for  qualifications  under  special  circum¬ 
stances,  of  expressing  vague  doubts  as  to 
their  soundness,  or  of  openly  denying 
their  truth  on  account  of  the  harsh  conse¬ 
quences  which  result  from  their  operation. 
In  many  directions  we  may  now  find  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  general  unwillingness  to  accept 
the  inevitable  whenever  it  involves  unpleas¬ 
ant  consequences,  and  a  tendency  to  search 
for  legislative  remedies  in  spite  of  the 
clearest  proof  that  none  can  be  found. 
Every  year  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
the  statutory  suppression  of  evils  which 
the  State  can  no  more  remove  than  it  can 
regulate  the  course  of  the  planets  round 
the  sun.  But  no  practical  politician  dares 
admit  the  hopelessness  of  the  task.  Pop¬ 
ular  fallacies  of  this  kind  must  be  dallied 
with  and  indulged,  and  if  definite  curative 
measures  are  impossible,  there  must  at  all 
events  be  a  show  of  action  in  the  form  of 
official  inquiries.  The  starvation  rates  of 
wages  that  exist  in  many  branches  of  em¬ 
ployment  at  the  present  time  in  England, 
for  example,  are  doubtless  productive  of  a 
vast  deal  of  misery  and  suffering  ;  but 
their  causes  lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  legislative  cure.  Yet,  to  judge  from 
the  systematic  and  deliberate  investiga¬ 
tions  which  have  recently  been  held  on  the 
subject,  it  might  be  inferred  that  a  short 
Act  of  Parliament  will  be  the  only  thing 
necessary  as  soon  as  the  facts  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  That  wages  should  be  extremely 
low  in  any  particular  industry  is  due  solely 
to  the  fact  that  an  undue  number  of  per¬ 
sons  are  seeking  employment  in  it ;  and, 
as  long  as  this  preponderance  continues  to 
exist,  no  remedy  can  possibly  be  found. 
This  simple  truth  is  of  course  peifectly 
well  known  to  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  inquiries  that  have  taken  place  ; 
yet  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion 
not  one  of  them  would  dare  to  openly 
recognize  its  existence.  The  politician 
who  desires  to  retain  popular  favor  must 
acquiesce  in  the  popular  idea  that  there  is 
something  wrong  in  the  social  system  amid 
which  we  live,  and  that  the  defect  can  be 


made  good  by  means  of  some  legislative 
readjustment.  Certainly  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong,  as  there  is  when  a  man  con¬ 
tracts  rheumatism  or  a  chill  by  imprudent¬ 
ly  exposing  himself  to  the  weather  ;  but 
to  declaim  against  the  harshness  of  the 
economical  laws  which  result  in  starva¬ 
tion  wages,  or  to  imagine  that  they  can  be 
counteracted  by  any  written  enactment,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  reasonable  than  to 
cry  out  against  the  cruelty  of  the  laws  of 
health  and  to  assume  that  those  who  reck- 
les.sly  and  unduly  expose  themselves  to 
their  action  can  be  protected  from  evil  con¬ 
sequences  by  means  of  a  similar  character. 

The  state  of  things  which  results  in  the 
depression  of  the  rate  of  wages  tends  also 
to  produce  another  serious  evil  in  the 
shape  of  prolonged  hours  of  toil  ;  and  of 
late  there  has  been  gaining  ground  an  im¬ 
pression  that  this,  too,  can  be  rectified  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  Indeed,  in  one  or  two 
of  the  Australian  colonies  laws  have  actu¬ 
ally  been  passed  for  regulating  the  number 
of  hours  during  which  private  individuals 
may  follow  their  callings  ;  and  there  are 
now  a  large  and  increasing  numl>er  of  per¬ 
sons  in  this  country  who  advocate  a  simi¬ 
lar  measure  for  England.  Space  will  not 
permit  of  a  detailed  reference  to  the  grave 
objections  which  might  be  arrayed  against 
such  interference  with  individual  liberty 
as  a  step  of  this  kind  would  involve.  It 
will  snfiice  for  our  present  purpose  to  point 
out  that  the  complexities  of  modern  social 
life  in  all  our  great  cities  render  it  utterly 
impossible  to  frame  any  niles  which  would 
not  give  rise  to  endless  anomalies  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  or  which  would  not  be  evad¬ 
ed  so  generally  that  they  would  become 
worse  than  useless.  The  softening  of 
manners  and  the  growth  of  refinement 
which  form  the  happier  phase  of  modern 
civilization  tend  to  produce  an  increasing 
sympathy  for  the  miseries  of  the  poor  and 
for  the  joyless  lot  of  those  whose  lives 
consist  of  little  better  than  one  unceasing 
round  of  drudgery  ;  but  this  heightened 
sensibility  is  unfortunately  not  attended 
by  a  just  appreciation  of  the  problem  to 
be  solved.  The  true  nature  of  this  is  ig¬ 
nored,  while  those  who  desire  to  effect 
reforms  grope  blindly  about  fur  solutions  in 
directions  where  none  will  ever  be  found. 

It  may  be  that  inquiries  like  those  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Sweating  System  are  not  calculated  to 
produce  any  direct  evil  consequence,  ex- 
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cept  in  the  shape  of  the  false  hopes  they 
encourage  among  the  poor,  or  that  the 
worst  results  which  would  attend  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  any  measure  for  restricting  the 
hours  of  la^K>r  would  consist  in  the  great 
practical  inconvenience  inseparable  from 
any  attempt  to  work  such  a  system  in  this 
country  ;  but  there  are  now  serious  indica¬ 
tions  that,  in  the  endeavor  to  achieve  the 
impossible,  remedies  may  be  adopted 
which  will  help  to  intensify  the  very  evils 
they  are  intended  to  cure.  The  miserable 
spectacle  presented  by  the  crowds  of  half- 
starved  children  who  are  collected  from 
the  poorer  districts  of  our  great  towns  by 
the  School  Board  visitors  has  given  rise 
to  an  assumption  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
community  to  provide  food  as  well  as  edu¬ 
cation  gratis  ;  and  the  cry  of  “  one  free 
meal  a  day”  has  been  raised  as  a  kind  of 
watchword  among  those  who  favor  the 
theory.  No  man  can  fail  to  sympathize 
with  these  unfortunate  little  beings.  They 
may  well  be  described  as  the  victims  of 
unfavorable  circumstances,  seeing  that, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  have 
been  brought  into  a  community  where  they 
are  not  required.  But  what  is  to  be  said 
of  those  to  whose  imprudence  and  folly 
their  existence,  with  all  its  attendant  mis¬ 
ery,  is  due  ?  It  may  be  that  censure  and 
reproach  can  produce  no  immediate  or  di¬ 
rect  amelioration  of  the  terrible  evil  they 
have  wrought,  but  surely  that  is  no  reason 
why  society  should  step  in  and  relieve 
them  of  their  responsibility  in  the  matter, 
and  thus  provide  facilities  for  perpetuating 
the  wrong.  The  well-meaning  reformers 
who  a<lvocate  this  wholesale  system  of  out¬ 
door  relief  ignore  the  fact  that  the  source 
of  the  wretchedness  they  wish  to  sweep 
away  is  absolutely  inexhaustible,  and  that, 
if  the  community  were  to  undertake  the 
support  of  all  the  half-fed  children  in  the 
country,  it  would  only  have  made  room 
for  a  fresh  contingent,  whose  condition 
would  I>e  equally  deplorable.  There  is 
reason  to  fear  that  a  vast  deal  of  mischief 
is  wrought  by  the  indiscriminate  manner 
in  which  private  charity  is  often  adminis¬ 
tered  ;  but  the  demoralizing  induence  of 
this  would  be  added  to  a  hundredfold  if 
the  State,  as  a  matter  of  course,  undertook 
to  find  food  for  all  the  children  whose 
parents  chose  to  claim  its  assistance. 

To  judge  from  the  tone  usually  adopted 
in  dealing  with  economical  problems  at  the 
present  day,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  long 


time  must  elapse  before  some  of  the  worst 
ills  which  atdict  modem  society  will  be 
swept  away,  and  that,  before  even  any  se¬ 
rious  abatement  can  be  effected,  a  great 
many  empirical  and  useless  remedies  will 
be  tried.  And,  looking  to  the  plain  and 
simple  character  of  the  facts  connected 
with  some  of  these  evils,  and  to  the  per- 
sistent  manner  in  which  their  true  charac¬ 
ter  is  ignored,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  there  is  any  other  department  of 
human  affairs  which  illu.strates  more  forci¬ 
bly  how  small  is  the  part  played  by  rea¬ 
son  in  their  direction  when  compared  with 
the  influence  of  traditional  bias  and  preju¬ 
dice.  • 

As  regards  the  supposed  advantages  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  imposition  of  Protective 
tariffs  above  referred  to,  it  seems  almost 
strange  that  the  very  absurdity  of  the  as- 
sumi)tion  that  State  boundaries  and  fron¬ 
tiers  possess  some  magic  influences  which 
can  assist  in  the  creation  of  wealth  has  not 
long  since  been  recognized.  Yet  this 
theory  receives  almost  as  much  support 
now  as  it  did  a  hundred  years  ago.  With 
the  ideas  which  still  prevail  on  the  subject, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  if  a  nation  like  Ger¬ 
many,  or  France,  or  the  United  States, 
were  to  be  divided  into  two  distinct  com¬ 
munities  by  some  groat  political  disturb¬ 
ance,  the  people  of  both  would  at  once 
place  chains  of  customs  officers  on  their 
new  frontiers  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
native  industries.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  were  to  become  one  nation,  this  cor¬ 
don  would  be  immediately  removed,  as 
being  no  longer  of  any  utility.  In  all 
probability  this  state  of  things  is  attribu¬ 
table  in  a  great  measure  to  the  unfailing 
vitality  of  mere  national  antipathies  and 
prejudices.  In  spite  of  all  their  profes¬ 
sions  to  the  contrary,  the  bulk  of  mankind 
still  act  on  the  assumption  that  the  people 
of  different  communities  have  but  few  in¬ 
terests  in  common.  Indeed,  to  judge 
from  the  condition  of  the  civilized  world 
at  the  present  day,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  first  duty  of  every  good  citizen  is 
to  be  prepared  to  take  his  fellow-man’s 
life  ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  identity  of  commercial 
interests  should  still  fail  to  be  recognized. 

In  some  respects  Political  Economy  may 
be  regarded  as  an  unfortunate  science,  see¬ 
ing  that  certain  of  its  elementary  truths 
run  counter  to  the  most  firmly  established 
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of  human  prejudices  and  the  most  widely 
spread  of  human  failings,  while  in  other 
directions  they  have  to  encounter  a  pow¬ 
erful  opposition  arising  from  the  selfish 
motives  of  those  whose  personal  ends  are 
served  by  systems  which  involve  a  practi¬ 
cal  denial  of  the  existence  of  those  truths. 
Yet,  for  all  that,  there  is  no  cause  to  de¬ 
spair.  It  may  be  that  the  old  ground  will 
have  to  be  fought  over  countless  times  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
errors  and  follies  which  have  held  the  ad¬ 
vantage  up  till  the  present  time  will  event¬ 
ually  succumb  here,  as  they  have  done  in 


other  fields  of  human  progress.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  task  of  removing  them  may  wtll 
be  compared  to  the  labors  of  Sisyphus  ; 
still,  in  the  end,  the  work  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  be  accomplished  ;  for  however  persist¬ 
ently  men  may  strive  to  increase  their  pros¬ 
perity  by  fictitious  aids,  or  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  their  own  shortcomings 
by  the  mere  enactment  of  written  laws,  a 
relentless  fate  will  drive  them  back  in 
search  of  new  devices.  And  thus,  on  the 
principle  of  the  suivival  of  the  fittest,  from 
the  cnaos  of  error  the  truth  will  at  last 
emerge  triumphant. —  Westminster  Review. 
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The  doctiine  that  a  short  life  is  a  sign 
of  divine  favor  has  never  been  accepted 
by  the  majority  of  mankind.  Philoso¬ 
phers  have  vied  with  each  other  in  depict¬ 
ing  the  evils  and  miseries  incidental  to  ex¬ 
istence,  and  the  truth  of  their  descriptions 
has  often  been  sorrowfully  admitted,  but 
they  have  failed  to  dislodge,  or  even  se¬ 
riously  diminish,  that  desire  for  long  life 
which  has  been  deeply  implanted  within 
the  hearts  of  men.  The  question  whether 
life  be  worth  living  has  b^n  decided  by  a 
majority  far  too  great  to  admit  of  any 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  the  voices  of 
those  who  would  fain  reply  in  the  negative 
are  drowned  amid  the  chorus  of  assent. 
Longevity,  indeed,  has  come  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  grand  prizes  of  human 
existence,  and  reason  has  again  and  again 
suggested  the  inquiry  whether  care  or  skill 
can  increase  the  chances  of  acquiring  it, 
and  can  make  old  age,  when  granted,  as 
comfortable  and  happy  as  any  other  stage 
of  our  existence. 

From  very  early  times  the  art  of  pro¬ 
longing  life,  and  the  subject  of  longevity, 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  thinkers 
and  essayists ;  and  some  may  perhaps 
contend  that  these  topics,  admittedly  full 
of  interest,  have  been  thoroughly  exhaust¬ 
ed.  It  is  tnie  that  the  art  in  question  has 
long  been  recognized  and  practised,  but 
the  science  upon  which  it  really  depends 
is  of  quite  modem  origin.  New  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  longevity  have,  moreover,  been 
collected  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
some  of  these  I  propose  to  examine,  and 


further  to  inquire  whether  they  teach  us 
any  fresh  means  whereby  life  may  be  main¬ 
tained  and  prolonged. 

But  before  entering  upon  the  immediate 
subject,  there  are  several  preliminary  ques¬ 
tions  which  demand  a  brief  examination, 
and  the  first  that  suggests  itself  is.  What 
is  the  natural  duration  of  human  life  ? 
This  oft-repeated  question  has  received 
many  different  answere  ;  and  inquiry  has 
been  stimulated  by  scepticism  as  to  their 
truth.  The  late  8ir  George  Ooroewall 
Lewis  expressed  the  opinion  that  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  must  be  regarded  as  a  limit 
which  very  few,  if  indeed  any,  human  be¬ 
ings  succeed  in  reaching,  and  he  supported 
this  view  by  several  cogent  reasons.  He 
pointed  out  that  almost  all  the  alleged  in¬ 
stances  of  abnormal  longevity  occurred 
among  the  humbler  classes,  and  that  it  was 
diflUcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  any 
exact  information  as  to  the  date  of  birth 
and  to  identify  the  individuals  with  any 
written  statements  that  might  be  forthcom¬ 
ing.  He  laid  particular  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  similar  instances  were  altc^ether 
absent  among  the  higher  classes,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  whom  trustworthy  documentary 
evidence  was  almost  always  obtainable. 
Ho  thought  that  the  higher  the  rank  the 
more  favorable  would  the  conditions  be 
for  the  attainment  of  a  long  life.  In  this 
latter  supposition,  however.  Sir  George 
Lewis  was  probably  mistaken  :  the  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries  appertaining  to  wealth 
and  high  social  rank  are  too  often  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  cares  and  anxieties,  and  by 
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inodes  of  living  inconsistent  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  health,  and  therefore  with  the 
polongation  of  life.  In  the  introduction 
to  his  work  on  “  Human  Longevity,” 
Easton  says,  “It  is  not  the  rich  or  great 
.  .  .  that  become  old,  but  such  as  use 
much  exercise,  are  exposed  to  the  fresh 
air,  and  whose  food  is  plain  and  moderate 
— as  farmers,  gardeners,  fishermen,  la¬ 
borers,  soldiers,  and  such  men  as  perhaps 
never  employed  their  thoughts  on  the 
means  used  to  promote  longevity.” 

The  French  naturalist,  Iluffon,  believed 
that  if  accidental  causes  could  be  excluded, 
the  normal  duration  of  human  life  would 
be  Itetween  ninety  and  one  hundred  years, 
and  he  suggested  that  it  might  be  meas¬ 
ured  (in  animals  as  well  as  in  man)  by  the 
period  of  growth,  to  which  it  stood  in  a 
certain  proportion.  He  imagined  that 
every  animal  might  live  for  six  or  seven 
times  as  many  years  as  were  requisite  for 
the  completion  of  its  growth.  But  this 
calculation  is  not  in  harmony  with  facts, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  man  is  concerned.  His 
period  of  growth  cannot  be  estimated  at 
less  than  twenty  years  ;  and  if  we  taka 
the  lower  of  the  two  multipliers,  we  get  a 
number  which,  in  the  light  of  modern  evi¬ 
dence,  cannot  be  accepted  as  attainable. 
If  the  period  of  growth  be  multiplied  by 
five,  the  result  will  in  all  probability  nut 
be  far  from  the  truth. 

If  we  seek  historical  evidence,  and  from 
it  attempt  to  discover  the  extreme  limit 
of  human  life,  we  are  puzzled  at  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  ages  said  to  have  been  at¬ 
tained.  The  longevity  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs  when  contrasted  with  our  mod¬ 
ern  experience  seems  incredible.  When 
we  look  at  an  individual,  say  90  years  of 
age,  taking  even  the  most  favorable  speci¬ 
men,  a  prolongation  of  life  to  ten  times 
that  number  of  years  would  appear  too  ab¬ 
surd  even  to  dream  about.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  physiological  reason  why  the 
ages  assigned  to  the  patriarchs  should  not 
have  been  attained,  and  it  is  useless  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject,  for  we  know  very  little 
of  the  conditions  under  which  they  lived. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  after  the 
Flood  there  was  a  gradual  decrease' in  the 
duration  of  life.  Abraham  is  recorded  to 
have  died  at  175  ;  Joshua,  some  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  later,  “  waxed  old  and  stiicken 
in  age”  shortly  before  his  death  at  110 
years  ;  and  his  predecessor,  Moses,  to 
whom  120  years  are  assigned,  is  believed 


to  have  estimated  the  life  of  man  at  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten — a  measure  nowadays 
pretty  generally  accepted. 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
extreme  limit  of  human  life  in  the  time 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  differed  mate¬ 
rially  from  that  which  agrees  with  modern 
experience.  Stories  of  the  attainment  of 
such  ages  as  120  years  and  upward  may 
be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  re¬ 
puted  longevity  of  Henry  Jenkins,  Thomas 
Parr,  Lady  Desmond,  and  a  host  of  others. 
With  regard  to  later  times,  such  as  the 
Middle  Ages,  there  are  no  precise  data 
upon  which  any  statements  can  be  based, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  average  duration  of  life  was  decidedly 
less  than  it  is  at  present.  The  extreme 
limit,  indeed,  three  or  four  centuries 
ago,  would  appear  to  have  been  much 
lower  than  it  is  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thoms,  Sir  J. 
Duffus  Hardy  investigated  the  subject  of 
the  longevity  of  man  in  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  and  his  researches  led  him  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  persons  seldom  reached  the  age 
of  80.  He  never  met  with  a  tiust worthy 
record  of  a  person  who  exceeded  that  age. 

To  bring  the  investigation  down  to  quite 
recent  times,  I  cannot  do  better  than  uti¬ 
lize  the  researches  of  Dr.  Humphry,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Surgery  at  Cambridge.  In  1 886 
he  obtained  particulars  relating  to  fifty- 
two  individuals  then  living  and  said  to  be 
100  years  old  and  upward.  The  oldest 
among  them  claimed  to  be  108,  the  next 
106,  while  the  average  amounted  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  102  years.  Many  interest¬ 
ing  facts  connected  with  the  habits  and 
mode  of  life  of  these  individuals  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  Dr.  Humphry,  and  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

A  short  account  of  the  experience  of  a 
few  Life  Assurance  Companies  will  con¬ 
clude  this  part  of  my  subject.  Mr. 
Thoms  tells  us  that  down  to  1872  the 
records  of  the  Companies  showed  that  one 
death  among  the  assured  had  occurred  at 
103,  one  in  the  100th,  and  three  in  the 
99th  year.  The  experience  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Debt  Office,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  gave  two  cases  in  which  the 
evidence  could  be  regarded  as  perfect ; 
one  of  these  died  in  the  102d  year,  and 
the  other  had  just  completed  that  number. 
Ill  the  tables  published  by  the  Institute  of 
Actual  ics,  and  giving  the  mortality  experi- 
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ence  down  to  1863  of  twenty  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Companies,  the  highest  age  at  death 
is  recorded  as  99,  and  I  am  informed  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Life  Office, 
tliat  from  1863  onward  that  age  bad  not 
been  exceeded  in  his  experience.  In  the 
valuation  schedules,  which  show  the  high¬ 
est  ages  of  e.xisling  lives  in  various  offices, 
the  ages  range  from  92  to  95.  It  is  true 
that  one  office  w  hich  has  a  large  business 
among  the  industrial  classes  reports  lives 
at  103,  and  in  one  instance  at  107  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  among  those 
classes  the  ages  are  not  nearly  so  well  au¬ 
thenticated  as  among  those  who  assure 
for  substantial  sums.  There  is,  moreover, 
another  source  of  error  connected  with  the 
valuation  schedules.  When  a  given  life  is 
not  considered  to  be  equal  to  the  average 
a  certain  number  of  years  is  added  to  the 
age,  and  the  premium  is  charged  at  the 
age  which  results  from  this  addition.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  in  some  cases  the 
ages  given  in  the  schedules  are  greater  by 
some  years  than  they  really  are. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  facts  thus 
rapidly  passed  under  review,  it  must,  I 
think,  be  admitted  that  the  natural  limit 
of  human  existence  is  that  assigned  to  it 
in  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  “  The  num¬ 
ber  of  a  man’s  days  at  the  must  are  an 
hundred  years”  (chap,  xviii.  9).  In  a 
very  small  number  of  cases  this  limit  is  ex¬ 
ceeded,  but  only  by  a  very  few  years. 
Mr.  Tboms’s  investigations  conclusively 
show  that  trustworthy  evidence  of  110 
years  having  been  reached  is  altogether 
absent.  Future  generations  will  be  able  to 
verify  or  reject  statements  in  all  alleged 
cases  of  longevity.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  previous  to  the  year  1836  there 
was  no  registration  of  births,  but  only  of 
baptisms,  and  that  the  registers  were  kept 
in  the  churches,  and  contained  only  the 
names  of  those  therein  baptized. 

Whatever  numl»erof  years  may  betaken 
as  representing  the  natural  term  of  human 
life,  whether  threescore-and-ten  or  a  cen¬ 
tury  be  regarded  as  such,  we  are  confront¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  only  one  fourth  of  our 
population  attains  the  former  age,  and 
that  only  about  fifteen  in  100,000  become 
centenarians.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  discuss  the  causes  of  prema¬ 
ture  mortality,  but  the  conditions  favor¬ 
able  to  longevity,  and  the  causes  to  which 
length  of  days  has  been  assigned,  are 
closely  connected  with  its  subject. 


A  capability  of  attaining  old  age  is  very 
often  handed  down  from  une  generation 
to  another,  and  heredity  is  probably  the 
most  powerful  factor  in  connection  with 
longevity.  A  necessary  condition  of 
reaching  advanced  age  is  the  possession  of 
sound  bodily  organs,  and  such  an  endow¬ 
ment  is  eminently  capable  of  transmission. 
Instances  of  longevity  characterizing  sev¬ 
eral  generations  are  frequently  brought  to 
notice.  A  recent  and  most  interesting  ex¬ 
ample  of  transmitted  longevity  is  that  of 
the  veteran  guardian  of  the  public  health. 
Sir  E<lwin  Chadwick,  who  was  entertained 
at  a  public  dinner  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the 
occasion  of  his  reaching  his  90th  year. 
He  informed  his  entertainers  that  his  fa¬ 
ther  died  at  the  age  of  84,  his  grandfather 
at  9.5,  and  that  two  more  remote  ancestors 
were  centenarians. 

It  is  difiicult  to  estimate  the  influence 
of  other  contingencies  which  affect  lon¬ 
gevity.  With  regard  to  sex,  Ilufeland’s 
opinion  was  that  women  were  more  likely 
than  men  to  become  old,  but  that  in¬ 
stances  of  extreme  longevity  were  more 
frequent  among  men.  This  opinion  is  to 
some  extent  home  out  by  Dr.  Humphry’s 
statistics  :  of  his  fifty -two  centenarians 
thirty -six  were  women.  Marriage  would 
appear  to  be  conducive  to  longevity.  A 
well-known  French  suvant.  Dr.  Bcrtillon, 
states  that  a  bachelor  of  25  is  not  a  better 
life  than  a  married  man  of  45,  and  he  at¬ 
tributes  the  difference  in  favor  of  married 
people  to  the  fact  that  they  take  more 
care  of  themselves,  and  lead  more  regular 
lives  than  those  who  have  no  such  tic.  It 
must,  however,  l>e  remembered  that  the 
mere  fact  of  marrying  indicates  superior 
vitality  and  vigor,  and  the  ranks  of  the 
unmarried  are  largely  filled  by  the  physi¬ 
cally  unfit. 

In  considering  occupations  as  they  are 
likely  to  affect  longevity,  those  which  ob¬ 
viously  tend  to  shorten  life  need  not  be 
considered.  With  respect  to  the  learned 
professions,  it  would  appear  that  among 
the  clergy  the  average  of  life  is  beyond 
that  of  any  similar  class.  It  is  improb¬ 
able  that  this  average  will  be  maintained 
for  the  future  ;  the  duties  and  anxieties 
imposed  upon  the  clergy  of  the  present 
generation  place  them  in  a  very  different 
position  from  that  of  their  predecessors. 
Among  lawyers  there  have  been  several 
eminent  judges  who  attained  a  great  age, 
atid  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  are 
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also  characterized  by  a  decided  tendency 
to  longevity.  The  medical  profession 
supplies  but  few  instances  of  extreme  old 
age,  and  the  average  duration  of  life 
among  its  members  is  decidedly  low,  a 
fact  which  can  be  easily  accounted  for. 
Broken  rest,  hard  work,  anxieties,  expo* 
sure  to  weather  and  to  the  risks  of  infee* 
tion  cannot  fail  to  exert  an  injurious  inllu- 
cnce  upon  health.  No  definite  conclusions 
can  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  aver¬ 
age  longevity  of  literary  and  scientific 
men,  but  it  might  be  supposed  that  those 
among  them  wlio  are  not  harassed  by  anx¬ 
ieties  and  enjoy  fair  health  would  prob¬ 
ably  reach  old  age.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  duration  of  life  is  not  shortened  by 
literary  pursuits.  A  man  may  worry  him¬ 
self  to  death  over  his  books,  or,  when  tired 
of  them,  may  seek  recreation  in  pursuits 
destructive  to  health  ;  but  application  to 
literary  work  tends  to ’produce  cheerful¬ 
ness,  and  to  prolong  rather  than  shorten 
the  life  even  of  an  infirm  man.  In  Pro¬ 
fessor  Humphry’s  “Report  on  Aged 
Persons,”  containing  an  account  of  824 
individuals  of  both  sexes,  and  between  the 
ages  of  80  and  100,  it  is  stated  that  48 
per  cent,  were  poor,  42  per  cent,  were  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  and  only  10 
per  cent,  were  described  as  being  in  afflu¬ 
ent  circumstances.  Dr.  Humphry  points 
out  that  these  ratios  “  must  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  representing  the  relations  of 
poverty  and  affluence  to  longevity,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  first  place,  the  poor  at  all  ages 
and  in  all  districts  bear  a  large  proportion 
to  the  affluent  ;  and  secondly,  the  returns 
are  largely  made  from  the  lower  and  mid¬ 
dle  classes,  and  in  many  instances  from 
the  inmates  of  union- workhouses,  where  a 

f;ood  number  of  aged  people  are  found.” 
t  must  also  be  noticed  that  the  “  past 
life-history”  of  these  individuals  showed 
that  the  greater  proportion  (55  per  cent.) 
”  had  lived  in  comfortable  circumstances,” 
and  that  only  35  per  cent,  had  been  poor. 

Merely  to  enumerate  the  causes  to  which 
longevity  has  been  attributed  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  account  for  individual  cases  would 
be  a  task  of  some  magnitude  ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  a  few  somewhat  prob¬ 
able  theories.  Moderation  in  eating  and 
drinking  is  often  declared  to  be  a  cause  of 
longevity,  and  the  assertion  is  fully  corrob¬ 
orated  by  Dr.  Humphry’s  inquiries.  Of 
his  fifty-two  centenarians,  twelve  were  re¬ 
corded  as  total  abstainers  from  alcoholic 


drinks  throughout  life,  or  for  long 
periods  ;  twenty  had  taken  very  little  al¬ 
cohol  ;  eight  were  reported  as  moderate 
in  their  use  of  it ;  and  only  three  habitu¬ 
ally  indulged  in  it.  It  is  quite  true  that 
a  few  persons  who  must  be  classified  as 
drunkards  live  to  be  very  old  ;  but  these 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and 
such  cases  appear  to  be  more  frequent  than 
they  really  are,  because  they  are  often 
brought  to  notice  by  those  who  find  en¬ 
couragement  from  such  examples.  The 
habit  of  temperance  in  food,  good  powers 
of  digestion,  and  soundness  of  sleep  are 
other  main  characteristics  of  most  of  those 
who  attain  advanced  years,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  causes  of  longevity.  Not  a 
few  old  persons  are  found  on  inquiry  to 
take  credit  to  themselves  for  their  own 
condition,  and  to  attribute  it  to  some  re¬ 
markable  peculiarity  in  their  habits  or 
mode  of  life.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Mans¬ 
field,  who  reached  the  age  of  89,  was  wont 
to  inquire  into  the  habits  of  life  of  all  aged 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  him,  and 
that  only  in  one  habit,  namely,  that  of 
early  rising,  was  there  any  general  concur¬ 
rence.  Health  is  doubtless  often  pro¬ 
moted  by  early  rising,  but  the  habit  is  not 
necessarily  conducive  to  longevity.  It  is, 
as  Sir  H.  Holland  points  out,  more  prob¬ 
able  that  the  vigor  of  the  individuals  main¬ 
tains  the  habit  than  that  the  latter  alone 
maintains  the  vitality. 

If  we  pass  from  probable  to  improbable 
causes  of  longevity  we  are  confronted  by 
many  extravagant  assumptions.  Thus,  to 
take  only  a  few  examples,  the  immoderato 
use  of  sugar  has  been  regarded  not  only 
as  a  panacea,  but  as  decidedly  conducive 
to  length  of  days.  Dr.  Slare,  a  physician 
of  the  last  century,  has  recorded  the  case 
of  a  centenarian  who  used  to  mix  sugar 
with  ail  his  food,  and  the  doctor  himself 
was  so  convinced  of  the  “  balsamic  vir¬ 
tue”  of  this  substance  that  he  adopted  the 
practice,  and  boasted  of  his  he^th  and 
strength  in  bis  old  age.  Another  member 
of  the  same  profession  used  to  take  daily 
doses  of  tannin  (the  substance  employed 
to  harden  and  preserve  leather),  under  the 
impression  that  the  tissues  of  the  body 
would  be  thereby  protected  from  decay. 
His  life  was  protracted  beyond  the  ordi¬ 
nary  span,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  tannin  acted  in  the  desired  direction. 
Lord  Combermere  thought  that  his  good 
health  and  advanced  years  were  due,  iu 
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part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  he  always 
wore  a  tight  belt  round  his  waist.  His 
lordship’s  appetite  was  doubtless  thereby 
kept  within  bounds  ;  we  arc  further  told 
that  he  was  very  moderate  in  the  use  of  all 
fluids  as  drink.  Cleanliness  might  be  sup- 

Cosed  to  aid  in  prolonging  life,  yet  a  Mrs. 

ewson,  who  died  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  aged  106,  must  have  been  a  sin¬ 
gularly  dirty  person.  We  are  told  that  in¬ 
stead  of  washing  she  smeared  her  face  with 
lard,  and  asserted  that  “  people  who 
washed  always  caught  cold.”  This  lady, 
no  doubt,  was  fully  persuaded  that  she 
had  discovered  the  universal  medicine. 

Many  of  the  alchemists  attributed  the 
power  of  prolonging  life  to  certain  prepa¬ 
rations  of  gold,  probably  under  the  idea 
that  the  permanence  ef  the  metal  might 
be  imparted  to  the  human  system.  Des¬ 
cartes  is  said  to  have  favored  such  opin¬ 
ions  :  he  told  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  that  al¬ 
though  he  would  not  venture  to  promise 
immortality,  he  was  certain  that  his  life 
might  be  lengthened  to  the  period  of  that 
enjoyed  by  the  patriarchs.  His  plan, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  the  very  ra¬ 
tional  and  simple  one  of  checking  ail  ex¬ 
cesses  and  enjoining  punctual  and  frugal 
meals. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  show  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  human  life  may  be  prolong¬ 
ed,  and  having  examined  some  of  the 
causes  or  antecedents  of  longevity,  the  last 
subject  for  inquiry  is  the  means  by  which 
it  may  be  attained.  Certain  preliminary 
conditions  are  obviously  requisite  ;  in  the 
first  place  there  must  be  a  sound  constitu¬ 
tion  derived  from  healthy  ancestors,  and 
in  the  second  there  must  be  a  freedom 
from  organic  disease  of  important  organs. 
Given  an  individual  who  has  reached  the 
grand  climacteric,  or  threescore  and  three, 
and  in  whom  these  two  conditions  are  ful¬ 
filled,  the  means  best  adapted  to  maintain 
and  prolong  his  life  constitute  the  question 
to  be  solved.  It  has  been  said  that  ‘‘  he 
who  would  long  to  be  an  old  man  must 
begin  early  to  be  one,”  but  very  few  per¬ 
sons  designedly  take  measures  in  early  life 
in  order  that  they  may  live  longer  than 
their  fellows. 

The  whole  term  of  life  may  be  divided 
into  the  three  main  periods  of  growth  and 
development,  of  maturity,  and  of  decline. 
No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  these  two  latter  phases  of  exist¬ 
ence  :  the  one  should  pass  gradually  into 


the  other  until  the  entire  picture  is 
changed.  Diminished  conservative  power 
and  the  consequent  triumph  of  disintegrat¬ 
ing  forces  are  the  prominent  features  of 
the  third  period,  which  begins  at  different 
times  in  different  individuals,  its  advent 
being  mainly  controlled  by  the  general 
course  of  the  preceding  years.  The 
‘‘  turning  period,”  also  known  as  the 
‘‘  climacteric”  or  ”  middle  age,”  lies  be¬ 
tween  45  and  60  ;  the  period  beyond  may 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  advanced 
life  or  old  age.  The  majority  of  the 
changes  characteristic  of  these  last  stages 
are  easily  recognizable.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention  the  wrinkled  skin,  the  fur¬ 
rowed  face,  the  “crow’s  feet”  beneath 
the  eyes,  the  stooping  gait,  and  the  wast¬ 
ing  of  the  frame.  The  senses,  notably 
vision  and  hearing,  becomes  less  acute  ; 
the  power  of  digestion  is  lessened  ;  the 
force  of  the  heart  is  diminished  ;  the  lungs 
are  less  permeable  ;  many  of  the  air-cells 
lose  their  elasticity  and  merge  into  each 
other,  so  that  there  is  less  breathing  sur¬ 
face  as  well  as  less  power.  Simultaneously 
with  these  changes  the  mind  may  present 
signs  of  enfeebiement ;  but  in  many  in¬ 
stances  its  powers  long  remain  in  marked 
contrast  with  those  of  the  body.  One 
fact  connected  with  advanced  life  is  too 
often  neglected.  It  should  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  while  the  “  forces  in  use”  at 
that  period  are  easily  exhausted,  the 
“  forces  in  reserve”  are  often  so  slight  as 
to  be  unable  to  meet  the  smallest  demand. 
In  youth,  the  vire$  in  posse  aie  superabun¬ 
dant  ;  in  advanced  life,  they  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  in  some  instances  are 
practically  non-existent.  The  recognition 
of  this  difference  is  an  all-important  guide 
in  laying  down  rules  for  conduct  in  old 
age. 

In  order  to  prolonglife  and  at  the  same 
time  to  enjoy  it,  occupation  of  some  kind 
is  absolutely  necessary  ;  it  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  idleness  is  conducive 
to  longevity.  It  is  at  all  times  better  to 
wear  out  than  to  rust  out,  and  the  latter 
process  is  apt  to  be  speedily  accomplished. 
Every  one  must  have  met  with  individuals 
who,  while  fully  occupied  till  sixty  or  even 
seventy  years  of  age,  remained  hale  and 
strong,  but  aged  with  marvellous  rapidity 
after  relinquishing  work,  a  change  in  their 
mental  condition  becoming  especially 

Erominent.  There  is  an  obvious  lesson  to 
e  learned  from  such  instances,  but  certain 
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qualifications  are  necessary  in  order  to  ap¬ 
ply  it  proi>erIy.  With  regard  to  mental 
activity,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  more  the  intellectual  faculties  are  ex¬ 
ercised  the  greater  the  probability  of  their 
lasting.  They  often  become  stronger 
after  the  vital  force  has  passed  its  culmi¬ 
nating  point ;  and  this  retention  of  mental 
power  is  the  true  compensation  for  the 
decline  in  bodily  strength.  Did  space 
permit,  many  illustrations  could  be  ad¬ 
duced  to  show  that  the  power  of  the  mind 
can  be  preserved  almost  unimpaired  to  the 
most  advanced  age.  Even  memory,  the 
failure  of  which  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
a  necessary  concomitant  of  old  age,  is  not 
infrequently  preserved  almost  up  to  the 
end  of  life.  All  persons  of  middle  age 
should  take  special  pains  to  keep  the  fac¬ 
ulties  and  energies  of  the  mind  in  a  vigor¬ 
ous  condition  ;  they  should  not  simply 
drift  on  in  a  •haphazard  fashion,  but 
should  seek  and  find  pleasure  in  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  definite  objects.  Even  if  the 
mind  has  not  been  especially  cultivated,  or 
received  any  decided  bent,  there  is  at  the 
present  day  no  lack  of  subjects  on  which 
it  can  bo  agreeably  and  profitably  exer¬ 
cised.  Many  sciences  which,  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  were  accessible  only  to 
the  few,  and  wore  at  best  a  somewhat  un¬ 
inviting  garb,  have  been  rendered  not 
merely  intelligible  but  even  attractive  to 
the  many  ;  and  in  the  domain  of  general 
literature  the  difiiculty  of  making  a  choice 
among  the  host  of  allurements  is  the  only 
ground  for  complaint.  To  increase  the 
taste  for  these  and  kindred  subjects  is  worth 
a  considerable  effort,  if  such  be  necessary  ; 
but  the  appetite  will  generally  come  with 
the  eating.  The  possession  of  some  rea¬ 
sonable  hobby  which  can  be  cultivated  in¬ 
doors  is  a  great  advantage  in  old  age,  and 
there  arc  many  pursuits  of  this  character 
besides  those  connected  with  literature  and 
science.  Talleyrand  laid  great  stress  on  a 
knowledge  of  whist  as  indispensable  to  a 
happy  old  age,  and  doubtless  to  many  old 
people  that  particular  game  affords  not 
only  recreation  but  a  pleasant  exercise  to 
the  mind.  It  is,  however,  an  unworthy 
substitute  for  higher  objects,  and  should 
be  regarded  only  as  an  amusement  and  not 
as  an  occupation. 

Whatever  be  the  sphere  of  mental  activ¬ 
ity,  no  kind  of  strain  must  be  put  upon 
the  mind  by  a  person  who  has  reached 
sixty-five  or  seventy  years.  The  feeling 


that  mental  power  is  less  than  it  once  was 
not  infrequently  stimulates  a  man  to  in¬ 
creased  exertions  which  may  provoke 
structural  changes  in  the  brain,  and  will 
certainly  accelerate  the  progress  of  any 
that  may  exist  in  that  organ.  When  a 
man  finds  that  a  g^eat  effort  is  required  to 
accomplish  any  mental  task  that  was  once 
easy,  he  should  desist  from  the  attempt, 
and  regulate  his  work  according  to  his 
power.  With  this  limitation,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  mental  faculties 
will  be  far  better  preserved  by  their  exer¬ 
cise  than  by  their  disuse. 

Somewhat  different  advice  must  be  given 
with  regard  to  bodily  exercises  in  their 
reference  to  longevity.  Exercise  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  preservation  of  health  ;  inactiv. 
ity  is  a  potent  cause  of  wasting  and  degen¬ 
eration.  The  vigor  and  equality  of  the 
circulation,  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and 
the  aeration  of  the  blood,  aie  all  promoted 
by  muscular  activity,  which  thus  keeps  up 
a  proper  balance  and  relation  between  the 
important  organs  of  the  body.  In  youth, 
the  vigor  of  the  system  is  often  so  great 
that  if  one  oi^an  be  sluggish  another  part 
will  make  amends  for  the  deficiency  by 
acting  vicariously,  and  without  any  conse¬ 
quent  damage  to  itself.  In  old  age,  the 
tasks  cannot  be  thus  shifted  from  one  or¬ 
gan  to  another  ;  the  work  allotted  to  each 
sufficiently  taxes  its  strength,  and  vicari¬ 
ous  action  cannot  be  performed  without 
mischief.  Hence  the  importance  of  main¬ 
taining,  as  far  as  possible,  the  equable  ac¬ 
tion  of  all  the  bodily  organs,  so  that  the 
share  of  the  vital  processes  assigned  to 
each  shall  be  properly  accomplished.  For 
this  reason  exercise  is  an  important  part 
of  the  conduct  of  life  in  old  age  ;  but  dis¬ 
cretion  is  absolutely  necessary.  An  old 
man  should  discover  by  experience  how 
much  exercise  he  can  take  without  exhaust¬ 
ing  his  powers,  and  should  be  careful  never 
to  exceed  the  limit.  Old  persons  are  apt 
to  forget  that  their  staying  powers  are 
much  less  than  they  once  were,  and  that, 
while  a  walk  of  two  or  three  miles  may 
prove  easy  and  pleasurable,  the  addition 
of  a  return  journey  of  similar  length  will 
seriously  overtax  the  strength.  Above  all 
things,  sudden  and  rapid  exertion  should 
be  scrupulously  avoided  by  persons  of  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  The  machine  which  might  go 
on  working  for  years  at  a  gentle  pace  often 
breaks  down  altogether  when  its  move¬ 
ments  are  suddenly  accelerated.  These 
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cautions  may  appear  superfluous,  but  in¬ 
stances  in  which  their  disregard  is  followed 
hy  very  serious  consequences  are  by  no 
means  infrequent. 

No  flxed  rule  can  he  laid  down  as  to  the 
kind  of  exercise  most  suitable  for  advanced 
age.  Much  must  depend  upon  individual 
circumstances  and  peculiarities  ;  hut  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  open  air  should  always  he  kept 
up  and  practised  daily,  except  in  unfavor¬ 
able  weather.  Walking  is  a  natural  form 
of  exercise  and  subserves  many  important 
purposes  :  not  a  few  old  people  owe  the 
maintenance  of  their  health  and  vigor  to 
their  daily  “  constitutional.”  Kiding  is 
an  excellent  form  of  exercise,  hut  available 
only  hy  a  few  ;  the  habit,  if  acquired  in 
early  life,  should  he  kept  up  as  long  as 
possible,  subject  to  the  caution  alre^ady 
given  as  to  violent  exercise.  Old  persons 
of  both  sexes  fond  of  gardening,  and  so 
situated  that  they  may  gratify  their  tastes, 
are  much  to  be  envied,  “  Fortunati  nim- 
ium,  sua  si  bona  norint  !”  Bfnly  and 
mind  are  alike  exercised  by  what  Lord 
Bacon  justly  tenned  “  the  purest  of  hu¬ 
man  pleasures.”  Dr.  Parkes  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  light  garden  or  agricultural 
work  is  a  very  good  exercise  for  men  past 
seventy  :  ”  it  calls  into  play  the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  and  back,  which  in  old 
men  arc  often  but  little  used,  and  the 
work  is  so  varied  that  no  muscle  is  kept 
long  in  action.”  A  few  remarks  must  be 
made,  in  conclusion,  with  regard  to  a  new 
form  of  exercise  sometimes  indulged  in 
even  by  elderly  men.  1  allude  to  so  called 
“  tricycling.”  Exhilarating  and  pleasant 
as  it  may  be  to  glide  over  the  ground  with 
comparatively  little  effort,  the  exercise  is 
fraught  with  danger  for  men  who  have 
passed  the  grand  climacteric.  The  temp¬ 
tation  to  make  a  spurt  must  be  often  irre¬ 
sistible  ;  hills  must  be  encountered,  some, 
perhaps,  so  smooth  and  gradual  as  to  re¬ 
quire  no  special  exertion,  none,  at  le.ast, 
that  is  noticed  in  the  triumph  of  surmount¬ 
ing  them.  Now,  if  the  heart  and  lungs  be 
perfectly  sound,  such  exercises  may  be 
practised  for  some  time  with  apparent  im¬ 
punity  ;  but  if  (as  is  very  likely  to  be  the 
case)  these  organs  be  not  quite  structural¬ 
ly  perfect,  even  the  slightest  changes  will, 
under  such  excitement,  rapidly  progress 
and  lead  to  very  serious  results.  Exercise 
nnsuited  to  the  state  of  the  system  will  as¬ 
suredly  not  tedd  to  the  prolongation  of  life. 

With  regard  to  food,  we  find  from  Dr. 


Ilumphiy’slleport  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
aged  persons  were  either  ‘‘  moderate”  or 
”  small  ”  eaters,  and  such  moderation  is 
quite  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of 
physiology.  In  old  age  the  changes  in 
the  bodily  tissues  gradually  become  less 
and  less  active,  and  less  food  is  required 
to  make  up  for  the  daily  waste.  The  ap¬ 
petite  and  the  power  of  digestion  are  cor¬ 
respondingly  diminished,  and  although  for 
the  attainment  of  a  great  age  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  digestive  power  is  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary,  its  perfection,  when  exercised 
upon  pro[)er  articles  of  diet,  is  the  most 
important  characteristic.  Indulgence  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  is  one  of  the 
common  errors  of  advanced  life,  and  is 
not  infrequent  in  persons  who,  up  to  ihat 
period,  were  moderate  or  even  small  eat¬ 
ers.  Luxuries  in  the  way  of  food  are  apt 
to  l>e  regarded  as  rewards  that  have  been 
fully  earned  by  a  life  of  Jabor,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  lawfully  enjoyed.  Hence 
arise  many  of  the  evils  and  troubles  of  old 
age,  and  notably  indigestion  and  gouty 
symptoms  in  various  forms,  besides  men¬ 
tal  discomfort.  No  hard  and  fast  rules 
can  be  laid  down,  but  strict  moderation 
should  be  the  guiding  maxim.  The  diet 
suitable  for  most  aged  persons  is  that 
which  contain.s  much  nutritive  material  in 
a  small  bulk,  and  its  quantity  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  appetite  and  power  of 
digestion.  Animal  food,  well  cooked, 
should  be  taken  sparingly  and  not  more 
often  than  twice  a  day,  except  under  s|>e- 
cial  circumstances.  Dr.  I’arkes  advocates 
rice  as  a  partial  substitute  for  meat  when 
the  latter  is  found  to  disagree  with  old 
persons.  ‘‘  Its  starch  grains  are  very  di¬ 
gestible,  and  it  suppliers  nitrogen  in  mod¬ 
erate  amount,  well  fitted  to  the  worn  and 
slowly-repaired  tissues  of  the  aged.”  Its 
bulk,  however,  is  sometimes  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  ;  in  small  quantities  it  is  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  milk  and  to  stewed  fruits. 

The  amount  of  food  taken  should  l>e  di¬ 
vided  between  three  or  four  meals  at  fairly 
regular  intervals.  A  sense  of  fulness  or 
oppression  after  eating  ought  not  to  be 
disregarded.  It  indicates  that  the  food 
taken  has  been  either  too  abundant  or  of 
impro|)er  quality.  For  many  elderly  peo¬ 
ple  the  most  suitable  time  for  the  principal 
meal  is  between  one  and  two  p.m.  As 
the  day  advances  the  digestive  powers  lie- 
come  less,  and  even  a  moderately  substan¬ 
tial  meal  taken  in  the  evening  may  seti- 
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ously  overtask  them.  Undigested  food  is 
a  potent  cause  of  disturbed  sleep,  an  evil 
often  very  troublesome  to  old  people,  and 
one  which  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded 
sigainst. 

It  is  an  easier  task  to  lay  down  rules 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors 
by  elderly  people.  The  Collective  Investi¬ 
gation  Committee  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  has  lately  issued  a  Ueport  on 
the  Connection  of  Disease  with  Habits  of 
IntemjKjrance,  and  two  at  least  of  the  con- 
elusions  arrived  at  are  worth  quoting. 

Habitual  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors, 
beyond  the  most  moderate  amounts,  has  a 
distinct  tendency  to  shorten  life,  the  aver- 
age  shortening  being  roughly  proportional 
to  the  degree  of  indulgence.  Total  absti¬ 
nence  and  habitual  temperance  augment 
considerably  the  chance  of  death  from  old 
age  or  natural  decay,  without  special  patho¬ 
logical  lesion.”  Subject,  however,  to  a 
few  exceptions,  it  is  not  advisable  that  a 
man  sixty-tive  or  seventy  years  of  age,  who 
has  taken  alcohol  in  rn^eration  all  his 
life,  should  suddenly  become  an  abstainer. 
C>ld  age  cannot  readily  accommodate  itself 
to  changes  of  any  kind,  and  to  many  old 
people  a  little  good  wine  with  their  meals 
is  a  source  of  great  comfort.  To  quote 
again  from  Ecclesiasticus,  ”  Wine  is  as 
good  as  life  to  a  man,  if  it  be  drunk  mod¬ 
erately,  for  it  was  made  to  make  men 
glad.”  Elderly  persons,  particularly  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  often  And  that  their 
nervous  ener^ry  5»  exhausted,  and  require 
a  little  stimulant  to  induce  them  to  take  a 
necessary  supply  of  proper  nourishment, 
and  perhaps  to  aid  the  digestive  powers  to 
convert  their  food  to  a  useful  purpose.  In 
the  debility  of  old  age,  and  especially 
when  sleeplessness  is  accompanied  by  slow 
and  imperfect  digestion,  a  small  quantity 
of  a  generous  and  poterrt  wine,  containing 
much  ether,  often  does  good  service. 
Even  a  little  beer  improves  digestion  in 
some  old  people  ;  others  And  that  spirits, 
largely  diluted,  fulAI  the  same  purpose. 
Individual  peculiarities  must  be  allowed 
for  ;  the  only  general  rule  is  that  which 
prescribes  strict  moderation. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  hints 
given  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  that  the 
preservation  of  health  should  be  the  pre¬ 
dominant  thought  in  the  minds  of  elderly 

Iicrsons  who  desire  that  their  lives  should 
»e  prolonged.  To  be  always  guarding 
against  disease,  and  to  live  in  a  state  of 


constant  fear  and  watchfulness,  would 
make  existence  miserable  and  ba.sten  the 
progress  of  decay.  SelAsh  and  undue  so¬ 
licitude  with  regard  to  health  nut  only 
fails  to  attain  its  object,  but  is  apt  to  in¬ 
duce  that  diseased  condition  of  mind 
known  as  hypochondriasis,  the  victims  of 
which  are  always  a  burden  and  a  nuisance, 
if  nut  to  themselves,  at  least  to  all  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  Addison,  in  the  Spec¬ 
tator,  after  describing  the  valetudinarian 
who  constantly  weighed  himself  and  his 
food,  and  yet  l>ecame  sick  and  languish¬ 
ing,  aptly  remarks  :  “  A  continual  anxiety 
for  life  vitiates  all  the  relishes  of  it,  and 
casts  a  gloom  over  the  whole  face  of  na¬ 
ture,  as  it  is  impossible  that  we  should 
take  delight  in  anything  that  we  are  every 
moment  afraid  of  losing.” 

Sleep  is  closely  connected  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  diet  :  “  good  sleeping”  was  a  no¬ 
ticeable  feature  in  the  large  majority  of 
Dr.  Humphry’s  cases.  Sound  refreshing 
sleep  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
health  of  the  body,  and  no  substitute  can 
be  found  for  it  as  a  restorer  of  vital  en¬ 
ergy.  Sleeplessness  is,  however,  often  a 
source  of  pjr^at  trouble  to  elderly  people, 
and  one  which  is  not  easily  relieved.  Nar¬ 
cotic  remedies  are  generally  mischievous  ; 
their  Arst  effects  may  be  pleasant,  but  the 
habit  of  depending  upon  them  rapidly 
grows  until  they  l)ecume  indispensable. 
When  this  stage  has  been  reached,  the 
sufferer  is  in  a  far  worse  plight  than  be¬ 
fore.  In  all  cases,  the  endeavor  should 
be  made  to  discover  whether  the  sleepless¬ 
ness  be  due  to  any  removable  cause,  such 
as  indigestion,  cold,  want  of  exercise,  and 
the  like.  In  regard  to  sleejiing  in  the  day¬ 
time,  there  is  something  to  be  said  both 
for  and  against  that  practice.  A  nap  of 
“  forty  winks”  in  the  afternoon  enables 
many  aged  people  to  get  through  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  comfort,  whereas  they  feel 
tired  and  weak  when  deprived  of  this  re¬ 
freshment.  If  they  rest  well  at  night  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  the  afternoon  nap  ; 
but  if  sleeplessness  be  complained  of,  the 
latter  should  be  discontinued  for  a  time. 
Most  old  people  And  that  a  reclining  pos¬ 
ture,  with  the  feet  and  legs  raised,  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  horizontal  position  for  the  af¬ 
ternoon  nap.  Digestion  proceeds  with 
more  ease  than  when  the  body  is  recum¬ 
bent. 

Warmth  is  very  important  for  the  aged  ; 
exposure  to  chills  should  be  scrupulously 
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avoided.  Bronchitis  is  the  malady  mo£t 
to  be  feared,  and  its  attacks  are  very  easily 
provoked.  Many  old  people  suffer  from 
more  or  less  cough  during  the  winter 
months,  and  this  symptom  may  recur  year 
after  year,  and  be  almost  unheeded.  At 
last,  perhaps  a  few  minutes’  exposure  to  a 
cold  wind  increases  the  irritation  in  the 
lungs,  the  cough  becomes  worse,  and  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  increases  until  suffo¬ 
cation  terminates  in  death.  To  obviate 
such  risk  the  skin  should  be  carefully  pro¬ 
tected  by  warm  flannel  clothes,  the  out¬ 
door  thermometer  should  be  noticed  and 
winter  garments  should  always  be  at  hand. 
In  cold  weather  the  lungs  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  breathing  through  the  nose  as 
much  as  possible,  and  by  wearing  a  light 
woollen  or  silken  muffler  over  the  mouth. 
The  temperature  of  the  sitting-  and  bed¬ 
rooms  is  another  point  which  requires  at¬ 
tention.  Some  old  people  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  never  requiring  a  fire  in  their 
bedrooms.  It  is,  however,  a  risky  prac¬ 
tice  to  exchange  a  temperature  of  65°  or 
70°  for  one  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  low¬ 
er.  As  a  general  rule,  for  persons  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  and  upward,  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  t^droom  should  not  be  be¬ 
low  60°,  and  when  there  are  any  symp¬ 
toms  of  bronchitis  it  should  be  raised  from 
five  to  ten  degrees  higher. 

Careful  cleansing  of  the  skin  is  the  last 
point  which  needs  to  be  mentioned  in  an 
article  like  the  present.  Attention  to 
cleanliness  is  decidedly  conducive  to  lon¬ 
gevity,  and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  general  improvement  in  our  habits 
in  this  respect.  Frequent  washing  with 
warm  water  is  very  advantageous  for  old 
people,  in  whom  the  skin  is  only  too  apt 
to  become  hard  and  dry  ;  and  the  benefit 
will  be  increased  if  the  ablutions  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  friction  with  coarse  flannel  or 
linen  gloves,  or  with  a  flesh  brush.  Every 
part  of  the  skin  should  be  thus  washed  and 
rubbed  daily.  The  friction  removes  worn- 
out  particles  of  the  skin,  and  the  exercise 
promotes  warmth  and  excites  perspiration. 
Too  much  attention  can  hardly  be  paid  to 
the  state  of  the  skin  :  the  comfort  of  the 
aged  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  proper 
discharge  of  its  functions. 

Such,  then,  are  the  principal  measures 
by  which  life  may  be  prolonged  and  health 
maintained  down  to  the  closing  scene.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether,  as  a  result  of 
progress  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  life 


will  ever  be  protracted  beyond  the  limit 
assigned  to  it  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  average  dura¬ 
tion  of  human  life  is  capable  of  very  great 
extension,  and  that  the  same  causes  which 
serve  to  prolong  life  materially  contribute 
toward  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The 
experience  of  the  last  few  decades  abun¬ 
dantly  testifies  to  the  marked  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  public  health. 
Statistics  show  that  at  the  end  of  the  sep¬ 
tennial  period,  1881 — 87,  400,000  persons 
were  alive  in  England  and  Wales  whose 
death  would  have  taken  place  had  the  mor¬ 
tality  been  in  the  same  proportion  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  decade.  It  may  be  rea¬ 
sonably  expected  that  as  time  goes  on 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  centenarians  to  the  population  as  a 
whole. 

The  question  whether  long  life  is,  after 
all,  desirable  does  not  admit  of  any  gen¬ 
eral  answer.  Much  depends  upon  the  pre¬ 
vious  history*  of  the  individual,  and  his 
bodily  and  mental  condition.  The  last 
stages  of  a  well-spent  life  may  be  the  hap¬ 
piest,  and  while  sources  of  enjoyment  ex¬ 
ist,  and  pain  is  absent,  the  shuffling-off  of 
the  mortal  coil,  though  calmly  expected, 
need  not  be  wished  for.  The  picture 
afforded  by  cheerful  and  mellow  old  age 
is  a  lesson  to  younger  generations.  Eld¬ 
erly  people  may,  if  they  choose,  become 
centres  of  improving  and  refining  influ¬ 
ence.  On  the  other  hand,  old  age  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  blessing  when  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  profound  decrepitude  and 
disorder  of  mind  and  body.  Senile  de¬ 
mentia,  or  second  childishness,  is,  of  all 
conditions,  perhaps  the  most  miserable, 
though  not  so  painful  to  the  sufferer  as 
to  those  who  surround  him.  Its  advent 
may  be  accelerated  by  ignorance  and  neg¬ 
lect,  and  almost  assuredly  retarded  or  pre¬ 
vented  by  such  simple  measures  as  have 
been  suggested.  No  one  who  has  had  op- 

fmrtunities  of  studying  old  people  can  shut 
lis  eyes  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  in¬ 
capabilities  of  age  may  be  prevented  by 
attention  to  a  few  simple  rules,  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  which  will  not  only  prolong  life 
and  make  it  happier  and  more  comfortable, 
but  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  period 
of  decrepitude.  Old  age  may  be  an  incur¬ 
able  disease,  admitting  of  but  one  termi¬ 
nation,  but  the  manner  of  that  end,  and  the 
condition  which  precedes  it,  are,  though 
not  altogether,  certainly  to  a  very  great 
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extent,  within  our  own  power. — Fort¬ 
nightly  Review. 

Not*.— Since  the  above  was  aent  to  press, 
the  civilized  world  has  lost  its  moat  noted  cen¬ 
tenarian  in  the  person  of  M.  Chevrenl,  the 
famons  French  chemist,  who  died  on  the  9th 


April,  aged  102  years  and  7  months.  Only  a 
few  days  before  his  death  he  went  in  his  car¬ 
riage  to  see  the  Eiffel  Tower,  in  which  he  took 
a  lively  interest.  Throughout  his  long  life  he 
had  worked  hard,  sparing  neither  mind  nor 
body,  and  it  would  seem  that  his  faculties 
were  preserved  with  but  slight  impairment  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death. 


WIT  AND  WISDOM  OF  SCHOPENHAUER. 

BT  M.  B.  K. 


Conversation  between  a  man  of  genius 
and  a  nonentity  is  like  the  casual  meeting 
of  two  travellers  going  the  same  way,  the 
one  mounted  on  a  spirited  steed,  the  other 
on  foot.  Both  will  soon  get  heartily  tired 
of  each  other,  and  be  glad  to  part  com* 
pany. 

Brainless  pates  are  the  rule,  fairly  fur¬ 
nished  ones  the  exception,  the  brilliantly- 
endowed  very  rare,  genius  a  portentum. 
How  otherwise  could  we  account  for  the 
fact  that  out  of  upward  of  eight  hundred 
millions  of  existing  human  beings,  and, 
after  the  chronicled  experience  of  six 
thousand  years,  so  much  should  still  re¬ 
main  to  discover,  to  think  out,  and  to  be 
said  ? 

What  most  directly  and  above  every¬ 
thing  else  makes  us  happy  is  cheerfulness 
of  mind,  for  this  excellent  gift  is  its  own 
reward.  A  man  may  be  young,  well-fa¬ 
vored,  rich,  honored,  fortunate,  but  if  we 
would  ascertain  whether  or  no  he  would 
be  happy,  we  must  first  put  the  question, 
Is  he  cneerful !  Cheerfulness  is  the  cur¬ 
rent  coin  of  happiness,  and  not,  like  other 
possessions,  merely  its  letter  of  credit. 

Poverty  is  the  scourge  of  the  people, 
ennui  of  the  better  ranks.  The  boredom 
of  Sabbatarianism  is  to  the  middle  classes 
what  week-day  penury  is  to  the  needy. 

Could  we  prevent  all  villains  from  be¬ 
coming  fathers  of  families,  shut  up  the 
dunderheads  in  monasteries,  and  provide 
every  girl  of  spirit  and  intellect  with  a 
husband  worthy  of  her,  we  might  look  for 
an  age  surpassing  that  of  Pericles. 

Thinkers,  and  especially  men  of  true 
genius,  without  any  exception,  find  noise 
insupportable.  This  is  no  question  of 
habit.  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that 
the  amount  of  noise  a  man  can  support 


with  equanimity  is  in  inverse  proportion 
to  his  mental  powers,  and  may  be  taken 
as  a  measure  of  intellect  generally.  If  I 
hear  a  dog  barking  for  hours  on  the 
threshold  of  a  house,  I  know  well  enough 
what  kind  of  brains  I  may  expect  from  its 
inhabitants. 

Mere  clever  men  always  appear  exactly 
at  the  right  time. 

Genius  produces  no  works  of  practical 
value.  Music  is  composed,  poetry  con¬ 
ceived,  pictures  painted,  but  a  work  of 
genius  is  never  a  thing  to  use.  Useless¬ 
ness  is  its  title  of  honor. 

Mere  acquired  knowledge  belongs  to  ns 
only  like  a  wooden  leg  or  a  wax  nose. 
Knowledge  attained  by  thinking  resembles 
our  natural  limbs,  and  is  the  only  kind 
that  really  belongs  to  us. 

No  sooner  does  evening  come  and.lights 
are  lit,  than  the  understanding,  like  the 
eye,  sees  less  clearly.  For  this  reason, 
morning  is  the  proper  time  for  thought, 
as,  without  any  exception,  it  is  propitious 
to  mental  or  bodily  exercise.  Morning  is 
the  youth  of  the  day.  All  is  then  cheer¬ 
ful,  fresh,  and  easy  ;  we  feel  strong,  and 
have  all  our  faculties  at  command.  We 
are  wrong  to  fritter  away  the  morning  in 
late  rising,  idle  pursuits,  or  chit-chat, 
rather  we  should  regard  it  as  the  quintes¬ 
sence  of  life,  and  hold  it  sacred.  Night 
is  the  old  age  of  the  day,  toward  evening, 
we  are  exhausted,  disposed  to  idle  conver¬ 
sation  or  amusement.  Each  day  t<  a  little 
life,  each  awakening  and  nprisitig  a  lesser 
birth,  each  morning  a  lesser  youth,  and 
every  night’s  lying  down  to  sleep  a  min¬ 
iature  death. 

We  only  learn  between  whiles,  we  are 
forgetting  ail  day  long. 
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The  physician  sees  the  weak  side  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  ;  the  lawyer,  the  perverse  ;  the 
theologian,  the  stupid. 

"What  the  address  is  to  a  letter,  should 
be  the  title  of  a  book.  A  title  should  be 
short,  concise,  laconic,  pregnant,  and, 
where  it  is  possible,  indicate  the  contents. 
Ambiguous,  neutral,  discursive,  inappro¬ 
priate,  or  absolutely  unsuggestive  titles, 
are  apt  to  inflict  upon  a  book  the  fate  of 
a  misdirected  letter.  The  worst  titles  of 
all  are  those  that  arc  stolen,  mere  barefaced 
plagiarisms  ;  or  those  that  are  absolutely 
wanting  in  originality  ;  since  a  writer  who 
does  not  possess  originality  enough  to  put 
something  new  into  the  name  of  his  work 
will  hardly  nave  any  novelty  to  bestow 
upon  its  contents. 

The  more  a  man  possesses  in  himself, 
the  less  he  needs  of  others,  and  the  less 
they  can  teach  him.  Such  supremacy  of 
intellect  leads  to  unsociableness.  Aye, 
could  the  quality  of  society  l>e  compensated 
by  quantity,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
live  in  the  world  !  Unfortunately,  we  find 
a  hundred  fools  in  the  crowd  to  one  man 
of  understanding.  The  brainless  will  have 
companionship  and  pastime  at  any  price. 
For,  in  solitude,  when  all  of  us  are  thrown 
upon  our  own  resources,  what  a  man  has 
in  himself  will  be  made  manifest.  Then 
sighs  the  empty-pated  in  his  purple  and 
fine  linen,  under  the  burden  of  his  wretch¬ 
ed  ego,  while  the  richly-endowed  fills  and 
animates  the  dreariest  solitude  with  his 
own  thoughts.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
any  one  is  sociable  and  craves  society  in 
proportion  as  he  is  intellectually  poor  and 
ordinary.  We  have  hardly  a  choice  in 
the  social  world  between  solitude  and  com¬ 
monplaceness. 

I  found  a  wild  flower  one  day,  and, 
wondering  at  its  beauty  and  perfection  in 
every  part,  cried  :  “  This  lovely  flower 
then,  and  myriads  of  others,  blooms  unre¬ 
garded,  ofttimes  unseen  by  human  eye.” 
“  Thou  fool,”  I  seemed  to  hear  the  flower 
reply,  ”  thinkest  thou  I  bloom  in  order  to 
be  seen  ?  I  bloom  for  myself,  not  for 
others,  because  it  pleases  me.  Therein, 
because  I  exist,  is  my  joy  and  content¬ 
ment.” 

Tlie  presence  of  a  thought  is  like  the 
presence  of  a  beloved  one.  We  believe 
that  we  can  never  forget  that  thought,  can 
never  become  indifferent  to  that  beloved 


one  ;  but  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind  !  The 
finest  thought  runs  a  risk  of  escaping  our 
memory  unless  we  straightway  write  it 
down,  just  as  the  object  of  our  worship 
may  become  another’s  unless  we  hasten  to 
secure  her  by  a  betrothal. 

How  significant  and  full  of  meaning  is 
the  language  of  music  I  Take  the  Da 
Capo  for  instance,  which  would  be  intol¬ 
erable  in  literary  and  other  compositions, 
yet  here  is  judicious  and  welcome,  since, 
in  order  to  grasp  the  melody,  we  must 
hear  it  twice. 

How  esthetic  is  Nature  !  Every  corner 
of  the  earth,  when  left  alone,  adorns  itself 
in  the  tastefullest  manner,  proclaiming  by 
natural  giace  and  harmonious  grouping  of 
leaves,  flowers,  and  garlands  that  Nature, 
and  not  that  great  egoist,  man,  has  here 
held  sway.  Neglected  spots  straightway 
become  beautiful. 

Only  one  lying  creature  exists  on  the 
face  of  the  earth — man.  Every  other  is 
upright  and  true,  bchav  ing  as  it  feels,  and 
without  pretence  to  be  what  it  is  not. 

He  who  never  goes  to  the  theatre  is  like 
one  who  performs  his  toilette  without  a 
looking-glass  ;  in  worse  case  still  is  he  who 
arrives  at  decisions  without  consulting  a 
friend.  For  a  man  may  arrive  at  the 
soundest  judgments  in  all  affairs  but  his 
own  ;  here  the  will  hampers  the  intellect. 
He  ought  to  be  advised,  just  as  a  physician 
goes  to  others  instead  of  seeking  to  cure 
himself. 

The  English  have  a  peculiar  contempt 
for  gesticulation,  regarding  it  as  undigni¬ 
fied  and  vulgar.  This  seems  to  me  a  mere 
bit  of  fastidiousness,  for  gesticulation  is 
the  language  Nature  gives  to  all,  and 
which  all  understand. 

The  pen  is  to  thought  what  the  staff  is 
to  age  !  The  lightest  step  has  no  need  of 
staff,  and  the  most  robust  thought  no  need 
of  the  pen.  Only  when  a  man  begins  to 
grow  old  is  he  thankful  to  grasp  both  the 
one  and  the  other. 

No  more  bracing  exercise  is  to  be  found 
for  the  mind  than  the  penisal  of  the  classic 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  If  a  volume 
is  taken  up,  say  for  only  half  an  hour,  we 
feel  straightway  refreshed,  enlightened, 
purified,  upraised,  and  strengthened.  It 
IS  as  if  we  bad  just  bathed  in  a  clear 
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gtream.  Does  the  charm  lie  in  the  an¬ 
cient  tongues  and  their  perfection,  or  in 
the  might  of  those  master  spirits  whose 
works  have  come  down  unhiemished  to 
this  day  ?  Perhaps  in  both. 

The  wig  is  an  exact  symbol  of  the  ped¬ 
ant.  Just  as  his  head  is  adorned  with  a 
rich  mass  of  hair  that  does  not  belong  to 
him,  in  default  of  his  own,  so  is  his  learn¬ 
ing  a  superabundance  of  other  people’s 
thoughts  which  do  not  become  him,  or 
sit  so  naturally  as  the  wig. 

No  money  is  more  profitably  invested 
than  that  of  which  we  have  allowed  our¬ 


selves  to  be  cheated.  We  have  thereby 
attained  wisdom. 

Beauty  is  an  open  letter  introductory. 

Unwilling  as  we  are  to  admit  it,  distance 
and  long  absence  are  injurious  to  friend¬ 
ship.  For  those  we  do  not  see,  were  they 
our  dearest  friends,  become,  in  the  course 
of  years,  abstract  ideas,  and  our  sympathy 
for  them  will  sink  into  mere  tradition. 
Our  liveliest  and  deepest  feelings  are  called 
forth  by  those  around  us,  even  our  pet 
animals.  So  true  is  Goethe’s  aphorism — 

“  Mighty  is  the  goddess  of  propinquity.” 

—  Temple  Bar. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  IHILITICAL  LYING. 

BV  EnWARD  DICET. 


A  LIE  is  defined  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a 
criminal  falsehood.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  better  definition  can  be  given.  To 
tell  a  lie  is  not  simply  to  make  a  false  state¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  to  make  a  statement  know¬ 
ing  it  to  be  false  and  with  the  intention  to 
deceive.  The  gravamen  of  the  lie  con¬ 
sists  not  in  its  being  false  in  itself,  but  in 
its  being  made  with  a  criminal  intent.  In 
other  words,  the  iniquity  of  a  lie,  if  iniq¬ 
uity  there  is,  depends — in  common,  for 
that  matter,  with  every  other  human  act 
— upon  the  motive  with  which  it  is  made. 
“  Thou  shalt  not  kill  ”  is  one  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  universfillv  accepted  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  but  homicide  is 
only  murder  when  it  is  committed  with 
malice  aforethought.  In  like  fashion,  a 
falsehood  is  only  a  lie  when  it  is  criminal 
— that  is,  told  with  an  intent  to  deceive. 

Of  course  this  definition  is  open  to  all 
sorts  of  metaphysical  objections.  When 
once  you  enter  on  the  domain  of  abstract 
principles  you  embark  upon  a  controversy 
in  which  almolute  certainty  is  unattainable. 
Hardly  a  Sunday  passes  in  which  from 
some  pulpit  or  other  poor  Pontius  Pilate 
is  not  iKjlabored  for  having  asked  “  What 
is  truth  f”  Yet  the  question  is  one  which 
never  has  been  answered  satisfactorily 
since  the  world  began,  and  never  will  be 
answered  till  the  world  ends — if  then. 
Still  for  practical  purposes  we  know  what 
truth,  and  duty,  and  honesty  mean  ;  and 
we  are  all  agreed  that  as  a  general  rule  it 


is  an  honest  man’s  duty  to  tell  the  truth. 
In  our  own  country,  amid  our  own  peo¬ 
ple,  and  in  our  own  days,  the  virtue  of 
veracity  has  had  an  exceptional  importance 
attached  to  it,  which  was  not  assigned  to 
it  by  our  forefathers,  and  which  is  not  as¬ 
signed  to  it  in  most  other  countries  at  the 
present  day.  That  this  is  so  is  due  partly 
to  the  character  and  instincts  of  our  race, 
partly  to  the  influence  of  our  Protestant 
religion  :  and  even  more  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Puritan  movement,  which  conscious¬ 
ly  and  unconsciously  have  leavened  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  society.  According 
to  the  ordinary  British  creed,  to  tell  the 
truth  goes  pretty  near  to  fulfil  the  whole 
duty  of  man.  It  is  well  for  us  this  should 
be  our  creed,  though  from  any  abstract 
point  of  view  it  would  be  excessively  diffi¬ 
cult  to  show  that  veracity  is  a  higher  vir¬ 
tue  than  justice,  mercy,  charity,  or  self- 
sacrifice,  qualities  to  which  in  other  lands 
and  at  other  times  a  far  higher  value  has 
been  assigned. 

The  whole  of  our  latter-day  school  of 
thinkers  base  their  teaching  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  truth  is  something  excellent 
and  even  sacrosanct  in  itself,  and  that  to 
tell  the  truth,  no  matter  what  the  conse¬ 
quences  may  be,  is  the  first  duty  a  man 
owes  to  his  own  conscience.  The  creed, 
pushed  to  its  logical  development,  must 
land  us  in  a  manifest  reduetio  ad  abaurd- 
um.  I  never  yet  heard  of  the  creed 
which,  if  treated  in  the  same  fashion,  did 
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not  lead  to  the  same  result.  But  as  a 
practical  working  creed  it  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  every  creed  is  intended  to  fulfil — 
that  is,  to  make  men  better.  I  have  dwelt 
upon  this  point  in  order  to  meet  the  objec¬ 
tion  that  in  what  I  have  to  say  as  to  the 
ethics  of  political  lying  1  am  taking  for 
granted  the  main  point  at  issue,  namely, 
that  to  tell  the  truth  at  all  times  is  an  axiom 
of  morality.  I  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
All  I  do  assert  is,  that  according  to  Eng¬ 
lish  ideas  and  English  convictions,  to  speak 
the  truth  is  matter  of  honor,  to  tell  a  lie 
is  matter  of  disgrace.  Granted  the  truth 
of  this  assertion,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
interest  to  consider  at  the  present  day,  and 
under  the  light  of  recent  occurrences, 
whether  the  truth-telling  creed  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  race  does  hold  good,  or  ought  to  hold 
good,  with  regard  to  British  politics.  ■ 

I  think  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  in 
every  department  of  our  national  life  the 
accepted  theory  is  that  we  arc  bound  to 
tell  the  truth,  or  at  any  rate  not  to  tell 
lies.  I  may  be  told  that  our  practice  does 
not  conform  with  our  theory.  To  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  this  is  true.  In  real  life  prac¬ 
tice  and  theory  are  never  absolutely  iden¬ 
tical  ;  but  in  the  main  it  may  be  fairly  said 
that  with  us  to  tell  the  truth  is  the  rule, 
to  tell  a  lie  is  the  exception.  My  meaning 
will  be  best  illustrated  by  referring,  in  a 
few  instances,  to  the  ethics  of  veracity 
which  prevail  amid  different  classes  and 
different  professions. 

In  society  there  are  any  number  of 
usages,  conventions,  and  practices  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  strict  rule  of  say¬ 
ing  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  truth.  As  a  man  of  the  world, 
writing  to  people  of  the  world,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  deny  that  in  various  relations 
of  life  we  have  all  at  times  said  the  thing 
that  is  not,  and  said  it  with  intent  to  create 
an  erroneous  belief.  Under  like  circum¬ 
stances  we  should  all  do  it  again,  and  do 
it  without  compunction.  But,  while 
making  this  admission,  I  contend  that, 
save  under  exceptional  conditions,  the  rule 
of  English  society  is  to  speak  the  truth. 
No  man  with  os  likes,  even  on  trivial  mat¬ 
ters,  to  be  convicted  of  having  made  a  de¬ 
liberately  false  assertion.  The  mere  im¬ 
putation  of  having  told  a  lie  is  regarded  as 
an  insult.  Cynics  may  argue  that  what 
we  dislike  is  not  the  telling  of  a  lie,  but 
the  being  found  out  in  a  lie.  It  may  be 
so.  I  do  not  propose  to  regard  the  code 


of  society  in  matters  of  veracity  as  a  very 
exalted  one.  But  I  do  say  our  code  does 
regard  falsehood  as  a  thing  to  be  con¬ 
demned.  We  may  all  at  times  be  detect¬ 
ed  in  a  condition  of  moral  nudity  ;  we  are 
ashamed,  however,  of  being  so  detected. 
And  I  contend  that  to  be  naked  and 
ashamed  represents  a  somewhat  higher 
tone  of  thought  than  to  be  naked  and  not 
ashamed. 

Class  morality  is  influenced  by  the  tone 
of  the  general  society  to  which  the  class 
belongs  ;  but  every  class  has  also  ceitain 
standards  of  its  own.  Take  for  example 
the  world  of  trade.  Here,  more  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  pursuit,  various  devia¬ 
tions  from  strict  veracity  are  regarded  as 
venial,  if  not  absolutely  defensible.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  preach  a  sermon  about  the 
adulteration,  the  sham  advertisements,  the 
shoddy  imitations,  and  the  other  tricks  of 
trade  which  have  done  so  much  to  dis¬ 
credit  our  old  repute  as  a  nation  of  shop¬ 
keepers,  if  you  like,  but  a  nation  of  hon¬ 
est  shopkeepers.  Still,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  it  is  obvious  our  world-wide  in¬ 
dustrial  organization  could  not  have  held 
together  if  British  traders  and  British 
manufacturers  and  British  financiers  could 
not  be  trusted,  in  the  main,  to  speak  the 
truth,  if — to  use  the  old  saying — their 
word,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
was  still  not  as  good  as  their  bond.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  British  trader  only 
speaks  the  truth  because  it  pays  him  to  do 
so.  I  do  not  admit  the  statement,  but  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  motives 
which  lead  toward  veracity  is  no  part  of 
my  present  purpose.  All  I  assert  is,  that 
in  the  City  and  on  the  Stock  Exchange  to 
tell  a  direct  lie  is  recognized  as  an  offence 
against  the  ordinary  standard  of  commer¬ 
cial  morality. 

The  same  assertion  holds  good  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  learned  professions.  As  to  the 
Church  I  need  say  nothing.  The  funda¬ 
mental  theory  on  which  our  Church  is 
based  is  the  sanctity  of  truth.  It  is  with 
regard  to  the  other  professions  that  the 
contention  that  our  tneory  and  our  prac¬ 
tice  as  to  the  obligation  of  truth  are  not 
in  harmony  with  each  other  may  be  sup¬ 
ported  with  most  show. of  plausibility. 
Nobody,  it  may  be  said,  blames  a  lawyer 
because,  knowing  his  client  to  be  guilty, 
he  does  his  utmost  to  prove  his  innocence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  advocate  is  understood  and 
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admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  simply  bolding 
a  brief.  It  is  his  duty  to  present  the  best 
arguments  that  can  be  adduced  in  favor 
of  the  hypothesis  of  his  client's  inno¬ 
cence  ;  but  he  is  not  expected,  he  is  not 
even  permitted,  to  identify  himself  with 
his  client.  No  nile  is  more  strictly  or  uni¬ 
versally  observed  in  our  courts  than  the 
one  which  forbids  a  counsel  to  express  his 
own  personal  conviction,  to  pledge  his 
own  personal  belief,  as  to  his  client’s  in¬ 
nocence.  Indeed,  in  one  well-known 
case,  the  discovery  that  an  eminent  coun¬ 
sel,  carried  away  by  the  fervor  of  his  ad¬ 
vocacy,  had  appealed  to  the  jury  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  individual  belief  to 
acquit  a  prisoner  for  whose  life  he  was 
leading,  when  he  knew,  or  ought  to  have 
nown,  that  the  man  was  guilty,  proved 
fatal  to  his  professional  career.  By  the 
code  of  the  Bar,  a  counsel  may  try  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  court,  but  he  must  not  do  so  by 
stating  as  of  his  own  personal  knowledge 
facts  which  he  knows  to  be  untrue. 

A  similar  rule  holds  good  with  respect 
to  doctors.  By  the  code  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  a  doctor  is  not  bound  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  to  his  patients  ;  but  he  is  not  justi¬ 
fied  in  making  statements  on  the  strength 
of  his  professional  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  which  he  knows  to  be  untrue.  Di¬ 
plomacy  has  been  defined  by  hostile  critics 
as  the  art  of  polite  lying.  But  though  a 
diplomatist  may  be  called  upon  in  the 
discharge  of  his  functions  to  make  asser¬ 
tions  w  liich  he  is  aware  arc  false,  he  is  not 
entitled  according  to  our  British  standard 
to  strengthen  their  force  by  giving  his 
own  personal  guarantee  of  their  being 
made  in  good  faith.  In  games  of  hazard, 
again,  it  is  allowable  to  play  a  false  card 
so  as  to  mislead  your  adversary  ;  but  it 
is  not  allowable  to  score  points  which  you 
have  not  got,  or  to  refuse  to  follow  suit. 
Even  in  the  racing  world — where,  in  one 
form  or  another,  the  main  object  is  to  get 
the  best  of  one’s  neighbor — to  pledge  your 
word  knowingly  and  wilfully  to  a  deliber¬ 
ate  falsehood  is  a  distinct  offence  against 
the  morality  of  the  turf — an  offence,  I  may 
add,  rarely  committed,  and  when  detected 
not  lightly  forgiven. 

These  illustrations  of  our  code  as  to  the 
duty  of  truth-telling  might  be  very  largely 
amplified.  I  think,  however,  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  what  is  the  practical 
standard  by  which  our  social  life  is  regu¬ 
lated  in  respect  of  matters  of  veracity. 
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As  I  have  said  before,  I  do  not  base  my 
argument  upon  any  abstract  proposition  as 
to  the  holiness  of  truth  or  the  iniquity  of 
falsehood.  1  confess  frankly  my  own  state 
of  mind  on  this  subject  is  very  much  that 
of  the  judge  who,  when  a  small  girl  stated 
in  the  witness-box,  in  answer  to  the  coun¬ 
sel’s  questions,  that  she  knew  what  would 
happen  to  her  hereafter  if  she  told  a  lie, 
remarked  in  an  audible  aside  :  “  Then, 
my  little  dear,  you  know  very  much  more 
than  I  do.”  But  I,  following  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  the  example  of  all  thinking  men  who 
have  considered  the  subject,  have  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  practical  social 
utility  of  the  convention  which  happily 
prevails  among  Englishmen,  that  an  hon¬ 
est  man  is  expected  to  speak  the  truth. 
It  is  the  knowledge  that  as  a  rule  we  can 
place  reliance  upon  our  neighbor’s  state¬ 
ments  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  whole 
social  order.  We  all  accept  this  view,  we 
all  admit  it  ;  we  are  all  agreed  that,  to 

Earaphrase  the  well-known  saying  of 
Robespierre,  if  the  duty  of  truth -tel ling 
did  not  exist  it  would  be  necessary  to 
create  the  obligation. 

There  is  one  department  only  of  public 
life  in  which,  of  late,  the  obligation  of 
veracity  seems  to  be  open  to  question. 
That  department,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  the 
domain  of  politics.  An  impression  ap¬ 
pears  ti>  prevail  in  many  quarters  that  poli¬ 
ticians  cannot  be  expected  to  speak  the 
truth,  or  at  any  rate  that  to  tell  a  lie  in 
political  matters  is  a  more  venial  offence 
than  in  matters  non-political.  Except  on 
this  hypothesis  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  pleas  which  have  been  put  forward  by 
certain  newspapers  in  justification — or,  to 
say  the  least,  in  palliation — of  a  recent 
admission  that  on  a  memorable  occasion  a 
member  of  Parliament  deliberately  stated 
what  he  knew  to  be  false  in  order  to  mis. 
lead  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  are  told  in  some  quarters  that  Mr. 
Parnell  did  not  mean  what  he  said.  We 
are  assured  in  other  quarters  that  his  ob¬ 
ject  in  desiring  to  defeat  the  passing  of 
Mr.  Forster’s  Act  was  so  laudable  and  ex¬ 
cellent  a  one  as  to  justify  a  deviation  from 
truth.  We  are  asked,  again,  to  believe 
that  even  if  Mr.  Parnell  did  tell  an  un¬ 
truth,  and  told  it  with  intent  to  deceive, 
he  only  did  what  others  do — he  only  played 
the  game  of  politics  in  accordance  with  its 
recognized  rules. 

To  each  of  these  pleas  the  answer  is  ob- 
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vious.  To  the  first  the  reply  is  that  a  man 
must  be  taken  to  know  the  meaning  of  his 
own  words.  As  to  the  argument  that  the 
alleged  iniquity  of  Mr.  Forster’s  Act  justi¬ 
fied  the  telling  of  an  untruth  in  order  to 
diminish  the  chances  of  its  passing,  this  is 
only  a  repetition  of  the  old  Casuistic  dog¬ 
ma  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  evil  in  order  that 
good  may  come — a  dogma  against  which 
all  Protestant  divines  and  moralists  have 
steadily  set  their  face.  The  answer  to  the 
third  plea  is  that  the  assumptions  on  which 
it  is  grounded  are  not  only  erroneous  in 
theory  but  false  in  fact. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  know  much  of 
public  life  to  be  aware  that  in  party  poli¬ 
tics  the  standard  of  veracity  is  not  as  high 
as  it  is  in  private  life.  A  variety  of  in¬ 
stances  could  easily  be  cited  in  which  pub¬ 
lic  men  of  eminence  and  character  have 
made  statements,  in  and  out  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  they  must  have  known  to  be 
untnie  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter, 
and  by  which  they  intended  deliberately 
to  convey  a  false  impression.  Still  it  is 
not  true  to  say  all  public  men  do  this. 
There  have  been  men,  such  as  Mr.  Fors¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  Lord 
Iddesleigh,  who  would  never  for  any  party 
gain,  or  still  less  for  any  personal  object, 
have  consented  to  tell  a  falsehood.  There 
are  such  men  still  in  either  party,  and  the 
respect  and  confidence  they  command 
show  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  House 
the  obligation  to  speak  the  truth  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  binding,  even  if  it  is  not  always 
obeyed. 


But  the  code  of  party  politics,  lax  as  it 
may  be,  does  not  sanction  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  lie  direct.  In  all  other  cafl- 
ings,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  the 
line  is  drawn  at  a  distinct  misstatement  of 
fact,  to  which  the  utterer  demands  ere- 
dence,  in  virtue  of  his  hearers’  belief  in  his 
own  good  faith  and  loyalty.  In  politics, 
as  I  contend,  a  like  rule  holds  good  also. 
No  doubt  the  distinction  between  lying 
that  is  permissible  and  lying  that  is  prohib. 
ited  is  of  a  very  arbitrary  and  artificial 
kind.  As  a  question  of  alwtract  morality 
it  might  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  sup- 
prtssio  rtri,  and  still  more  the  supfjestio 
falsi,  constitute  a  less  heinous  offence 
than  the  lie  pure  and  simple.  But  prac. 
tically  the  distinction  in  question  is  intel¬ 
ligible  enough.  We  do  not  live — we  have 
no  wish  to  live — in  a  Palace  of  Truth. 
We  are  quite  prepared  to  accept  anv  num¬ 
ber  of  conventional  falsehoods.  are 

aware  that  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own,  we 
must  not  believe  everything  that  is  told 
us.  But  we  still  act  on  the  assumption, 
that  when  a  man  commits  himself  to  a 
positive  statement  of  fact  on  his  own  au¬ 
thority,  he  does  not  make  that  statement 
knowing  it  to  be  false  and  with  intent  to 
deceive.  This  assumption  may  be  a  mere 
convention  :  but  it  is  a  convention  which 
regulates  our  public  and  private  life.  Any 
one  who  offends  against  this  convention  is 
justly  regarded  as  an  offender  against  our 
social  c^e,  and  anything  which  tends  to 
upset  the  authority  of  this  code  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  misfortune. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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We  came  to  an  isle  of  flowers 
That  lay  in  a  trance  of  sleep. 

In  a  world  forgotten  of  ours, 

^  Far  out  on  a  sapphire  deep. 

Dwellers  were  none  on  the  island. 

And  far  as  the  eye  could  see 
From  the  shore  to  the  central  highland 
Was  never  a  bush  nor  tree. 

Long,  long  had  her  fields  lain  fallow. 
And  the  drought  bad  dried  her  rills. 
But  the  vetch  and  the  gourd  and  mallow 
Kan  riot  on  all  her  bills. 
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The  length  of  her  shoreward  level, 

High  bank  and  terrace  and  qaay, 

Were  red  with  a  scarlet  revel 
Of  poppies  down  to  the  sea  ; 

Each  bloom  pressed  close  on  its  fellow, 

The  marigolds  peeped  between. 

Till  the  scarlet  and  the  yellow 
Had  hidden  the  under-green. 

Was  it  here,  that  heart  of  a  nation. 

That  first  of  the  fanes  of  old  ! 

This  garden  of  desolation. 

This  ruin  of  red,  of  gold  t 

Hieh  np  from  the  rock>cleft  hollow, 

Uoofed  over  of  Titan  hands  ; 

The  cradle  of  dead  Apollo 
Still  looks  to  his  silent  lands. 

The  sacred  lake  lies  solemn. 

In  a  havoc  of  fallen  shrines  ; 

Where  the  sliaft  of  each  Itroken  column 
Is  tangled  about  with  vines. 

It  lives  in  the  dreams  which  haunt  it. 

This  isle  of  the  Sun-god’s  birth. 

It  lives  in  the  songs  which  vaunt  it 
The  holiest  earth  on  earth. 

But  the  shrines  without  note  or  number 
Lie  wrecked  on  a  barren  shore. 

And  the  dead  ideals  slumber 
For  ever  and  evermore. 

So  Spring  in  her  pride  of  pity 
Had  hidden  the  marble  wraith. 

And  shed  on  the  holy  city 

The  flower  of  sleep  and  death. 

— Murray's  Magazine. 
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Mr  first  impression  of  Russian  scenery 
was  one  of  disappointment,  the  country 
between  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  or 
rather  from  the  Russian  frontier,  being 
flat  and  uninteresting,  and  the  waste  dreary 
expanse,  when  covered  with  snow,  inspires 
a  feeling  of  deep  melancholy.  To  live 
for  months  every  year,  buried  in  that  cold, 
monotonous  silence,  is  quite  enough  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  vein  of  sadness  which  seems 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  Russian  character. 
It  runs  through  their  music,  their  paintings 


— everything  ;  and  yet  they  say  the  people 
are  happy  enough.  Struggling  against 
great  natural  hardships,  they  are  patient 
and  peaceful,  and  not  nearly  so  discontent¬ 
ed  as  in  many  more  favored  climes. 

St.  Petersburg,  full  of  life  and  anima¬ 
tion,  was  delightful,  with  its  great  broad 
streets  lit  by  electricitv.  Comfortably 
seated  in  a  sledge,  behind  a  good  fat 
coachman  to  keep  the  wind  off,  one  never 
wearies  of  driving  about.  The  rapidity 
with  which  one  dashes  noiselessly  along  is 
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most  exhilarating,  notwithstanding  the 
sometimes  biting  wind  or  blinding  chaise 
neige.  The  ordinary  Russian  sledge, 
smaller  than  the  American  “  cutter,” 
barely  holds  two,  but  the  thick  fur  tug, 
even  in  a  common  ‘‘  drosky,”  or  cab,  is 
so  well  fastened  down  that  you  are  quite 
protected  from  the  cold.  The  troikas, 
wide  sledges  with  three  horses,  of  which 
the  centre  one  trots  while  the  other  two 
gallop,  have  become  rather  obsolete,  and 
are  used  principally  for  travelling,  or  for 
expeditions  in  the  country.  Nothing  is 
prettier  than  a  really  smart  sledge  with  two 
horses,  one  trotting,  the  other  galloping, 
covered  with  a  large  net  of  dark  blue  cord 
fastened  to  the  front  of  the  sledge,  to  keep 
the  snow  from  being  kicked  into  the  faces 
of  the  occupants.  The  coachman,  with  his 
fur-lined  coat  gathered  in  at  the  waist,  and 
his  bright  red  or  blue  velvet  octagon- 
shaped  cap,  with  gold  braid,  drives  with 
his  arms  extended  in  order  to  preserve  cir¬ 
culation.  He  hardly  ever  uses  his  whip, 
which  is  short  and  thick,  and  is  kept  care¬ 
fully  hidden.  A  footman  stands  on  a 
small  step  behind,  his  tall  hat  and  ordinary 
great-coat  looking  a  little  incongruous,  I 
confess,  and  maning  an  otherwise  pictu¬ 
resque  sight.  The  horses  are  so  beautifully 
broken  that  a  word  will  stop  them.  The 
whole  time  that  I  was  in  Russia  I  never 
saw  a  horse  ill-used.  No  need  for  a  ‘‘  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Protection  of  Animals”  there  ! 
The  ‘‘  Isvoshnik,”  who  owns  his  cab 
horse,  looks  upon  him  as  his  friend,  and 
very  often  shares  the  animal’s  stall  at 
night. 

The  town  has  a  thoroughly  modem  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  little  would  one  dream  when 
looking  at  those  houses,  of  rather  mean 
exterivr,  with  their  small  double  windows 
and  tiny  doors,  of  the  splendors  within. 
Space  seems  to  be  immaterial,  and  the 
size  of  everything  strikes  the  English  trav¬ 
eller  doubly,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  Lon¬ 
don,  with  its  narrow  streets  and  considered 
inches.  The  French  system  of  apartments 
is  very  common,  although  not  so  universal 
as  in  Paris  ;  but  where  it  exists,  the  en¬ 
trance  and  staircases  are  much  more  deco¬ 
rated  and  cared  for  than  is  usual  when 
ssveral  families  live  under  the  same  roof, 
and  give  entirely  the  appearance  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  house.  As  in  the  Eiast  large  numbers 
of  servants  are  kept,  and  whole  families 
of  nseless  dependents  live  in  the  lower  re¬ 
gions.  I  was  told  of  a  nobleman  in  whose 


house  upward  of  forty  such  persons,  mou- 
jicks  with  their  wives  and  children,  were 
installed,  besides  the  regular  staff  of  ser¬ 
vants.  If  this  was  the  case  in  town,  one 
can  imagine  what  it  must  be  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Such  generosity,  combined  with  the 
utter  absence  of  real  supervision  in  the 
financial  management  of  the  establishment, 
must  tax  heavily  the  largest  fortune,  and  it 
is  no  secret  that  many  of  the  aristocracy 
are  now  greatly  embarrassed. 

All  entertainments,  whether  public  or 

Rrivate,  are  extremely  well  done.  The 
Russians,  who  dearly  love  light,  make 
their  houses  on  these  occasions  as  bright 
as  day,  with  a  great  profusion  of  candles  ; 
masses  of  dowers,  notwithstanding  their 
rarity  in  such  a  rigorous  climate,  decorate 
every  available  place,  and  the  staircases 
are  lined  with  footmen  in  goi^eous  liver¬ 
ies.  Although  the  houses  are  very  smartly 
furnished  with  all  that  money  can  buy  and 
modem  art  suggest,  there  is  a  lack  of  real 
refinement  and  true  artistic  taste,  such  as 
is  seen  in  Paris  ;  but,  then,  the  French 
are  bora  connoisseurs,  and  think  of  little 
else  than  artistic  comfort ;  and  certainly 
the  average  Russian  drawing-room  is  su¬ 
perior  to  the  ordinary  English  one.  If 
there  is  a  lack  of  imagination,  there  is  an 
absence  of  tawdriness.  People  do  not  fly 
into  the  extreme,  either  of  the  aesthetic  or 
Japanese  craze,  and  if  their  rooms  are  fur. 
nished  sometimes  rather  too  sparsely  and 
soberly  for  our  taste,  they  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  comfortable,  and  contra.st 
favorably  with  the  overcrowded  modern 
English  drawing-room.  There  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  when  yon  move  of  knocking  over  sev¬ 
eral  tables,  or  disturbing  an  elaborate  and 
evilly  balanced  structure  of  paper  fans. 
Liberty  silks,  and  photographs,  or  of  los¬ 
ing  your  way  in  a  labyrinth  of  chairs  and 
screens. 

Russian  opinion  asserts  that  all  foreign¬ 
ers  bring  so  much  caloric  with  them  that 
during  the  first  year  they  do  not  feel  the 
cold  ;  this  may  be  so,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  our  feeling  the  heat  and  stutfi- 
ness  of  the  rooms,  which  dry  up  the  skin 
and  take  away  the  appetite.  The  double 
windows  and  absence  of  draughts 'are  a 
great  boon,  and  would  be  most  welcome  in 
our  breezy  London  houses.  Of  all  the 
palaces  I  saw,  the  ‘‘  Beloselski”  seemed 
the  finest.  Built  in  the  reign  of  the  great 
Catherine,  whose  hand  is  found  in  every¬ 
thing  of  real  taste  in  Russia,  decorated  and 
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furnisticd  tv  tbc  bent  French  artists  of  the 
day,  of  whom  this  Empress  was  so  gener¬ 
ous  a  patron,  with  its  lovely  Bouchers  and 
white  carved  panellings,  it  is  a  unique  and 
fitting  abode  for  the  most  charming  and 
beautiful  of  Princesses,  the  Grand  Duch¬ 
ess  Sei^e. 

Gatchina,  the  Windsor  of  Russia,  is  a 
enrious  mixture  of  splendor  and  unpreten¬ 
tiousness.  The  approach  from  the  station, 
through  a  series  of  small  parks,  must  be 
lovely  in  summer.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
so  few  sentries  about,  and  indeed,  to  all 
appearances,  the  Emperor  is  not  more 
guarded  than  the  Queen  at  Windsor.  The 
entrance  to  Gatchina,  on  the  public  road, 
had  but  one  sentry.  Without  architec¬ 
tural  merits,  its  700  rooms  and  endless  cor¬ 
ridors  are  filled  with  priceless  Oriental 
china  (cleverly  arranged  on  the  walls), 
tapestries,  and  art  treasures.  Coureur$  in 
black  and  orange  liveries,  their  caps 
adorned  with  tossing  black,  white,  and 
orange  feathers,  give  a  slightly  barbaric 
appearance  to  the  scene,  which  is  added 
to  by  the  mass  of  bowing  attendants,  and 
by  the  two  Nubians  dressed  in  white,  with 
turbans  and  cimeters,  standing  outside 
the  Empress’s  audience  room.  While 
waiting  to  be  received  one  is  shown  into 
an  apaitment  fitted  up  in  the  style  of 
forty  years  ago,  with  paintings  of  mediocre 
value.  Further  on  there  is  a  large  hall 
worthy  of  an  old  English  country  house, 
full  of  comfortable  armchairs  and  writing 
tables,  games,  and  toys — I  even  spied  a 
swing.  In  this  hall  their  Majesties  often 
dine,  even  when  they  have  guests,  and  after 
dinner  the  table  is  removed,  and  they  pass 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  there.  This 
seems  strange  when  one  thinks  of  the  700 
rooms  in  the  enormous  building.  But  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  elect  to  live  with 
the  greatest  simplicity  in  the  tiniest  of 
rooms,  which  are  rather  at  variance  with 
the  Emperor’s  towering  frame  and  ma¬ 
jestic  bearing.  Ilis  Majesty’s  manner  is 
as  simple  as  are  his  tastes,  and,  if  rather 
shy,  impresses  one  with  a  conviction  of 
his  honesty  and  earnestness. 

There  are  some  curious  customs  at  the 
Russian  Court  which  do  not  harmonize 
with  the  idea  of  a  despotic  and  autocratic 
Sovereign.  To  see  the  Czar  sUinding 
while  supper  is  going  on,  talking,  per¬ 
haps,  to  a  young  ofiicer,  who  remains 
seated  ail  tlie  time,  is  startling.  But  tra¬ 
dition  is  everything  in  this  country,  and 


as  it  was  a  habit  of  Peter  the  Great,  who 
disliked  ceremony  of  any  kind,  it  is  relig¬ 
iously  kept. 

The  etiquette  of  the  Russian  Court  is 
much  less  rigid  in  some  respects  than  it  is 
in  England  or  in  Germany.  It  is  not  the 
custom  there  to  treat  the  members  of  the 
Imperial  Family  with  so  much  deference 
as  in  other  European  Courts  ;  no  lady 
would  think  of  courtesying  to  a  young 
Grand  Duke,  and  would  only  rise  when 
the  Empress  did,  or  when  the  Emperor 
first  entered  a  room.  The  ladies,  when 
making  their  obeisance,  bow  as  an  ofiicer 
might,  which,  with  the  present  style  of 
dress,  is  even  more  ungraceful  than  the 
English  bob — our  apology  for  a  low  courte¬ 
sy.  The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
very  deferential,  particularly  to  ladies. 
At  a  dinner,  when  a  guest  is  announced, 
the  host  rushes  forward  and  kisses  her 
hand  proceeding  to  introduce  all  the  men 
present.  It  is  then  your  duty,  if  a  stran¬ 
ger,  to  ask  to  be  presented  to  every  lady, 
and  this  entails  calling  on  them  all,  per¬ 
sonally,  next  day.  Before  dinner  the 
party  pass  into  another  room,  where,  at 
a  table  covered  with  every  imaginable  hort 
d'oeuvre  and  liqueur,  they  partake,  stand¬ 
ing,  of  the  “  Sacouska,”  as  it  is  called — 
an  excellent  dish,  but  a  dinner  in  itself. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  most  Russian 
dishes,  which  are  a  little  too  substantial. 
Russians,  as  a  rule,  have  enormous  appe¬ 
tites,  and  are  very  fond  of  good  living. 
In  old-fashioned  houses  the  guests,  imme¬ 
diately  after  dinner,  shake  hands  with  the 
host  and  thank  him  for  his  hospitality. 
Most  Russian  ladies  smoke  cigarettes,  in 
one  of  the  drawing-rooms  generally  set 
apart  for  that  purpose,  causing  a  continual 
movement,  which  takes  off  the  stiffness  of 
a  formal  dinner  party,  and  enables  people 
to  circulate  more  freely.  This,  in  itself, 
would  ensure  a  pleasant  evening  ;  for  who 
has  not  seen  with  despair  the  only  chair 
near  triumphantly  seized  hy  a  bore,  whom 
nothing  but  the  final  good-night  will  move  ? 

I  cannot  imagine  that  a  Russian  lady’s 
life  is  conducive  to  health  ;  little  or  no 
exercise,  hot  rooms  and  late  hours,  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  shape  of  sport,  arc  its  main 
features  ;  skating  would  hardly  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  were  it  not  for  the  present  Em¬ 
press,  who  is  an  adept  at  the  art.  How 
our  usually  disappointed  skaters  would 
envy  them  their  smooth,  large  lakes  and 
icc-hills  !  To  go  down  one  of  these  hilU 
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on  skates  for  the  first  time  gives  the  same 
delightful  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pleas¬ 
ure  which  is  experienced  at  getting  safely 
over  a  big  fence,  leaving  the  field,  |)erhap8, 
a  bit  behind.  On  the  other  hand,  ladies 
in  Russia  have  much  time  to  educate  them¬ 
selves,  to  read,  to  cultivate  the  finer  arts, 
and  well  they  avail  themselves  of  it. 
Speaking  many  languages,  having  read 
profusely,  light  in  hand,  they  form  the 
most  charming  society  possible,  and  act  as 
a  tonic  on  a  sluggish  mind  accustomed  to 
the  moral  and  physical  fogs  of  London. 
They  dress  well,  but  affect  the  heavy  rich¬ 
ness  of  well-dressed  Germans  (if  such  can 
be  found)  rather  than  the  graceful  and  airy 
nothings  which  make  np  a  Frenchwoman’s 
dress.  Black  is  held  in  abhorrence  at  the 
Court,  being  considered  ugly  and  unlucky, 
and  any  one  venturing  to  wear  it  in  the 
Royal  presence  is  not  only  looked  upon 
with  disfavor,  but  is  likely  to  hear  of  it. 
It  is  surprising,  considering  the  monotony 
of  the  streets  covered  with  snow,  that  the 
people  should  care  to  wear  sombre  colors. 
The  cheery  bit  of  red,”  so  dear  to  the 
English  heart,  is  rarely  seen.  It  is  said 
that  Russians  arc  not  given  to  intimacy, 
and  that  the  foreigner  never  gets  to  know 
them  well.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  see  no 
reason  to  credit  them  with  less  warmth  of 
heart  and  faculty  for  enduring  friendships 
than  other  nations  possess,  flow  strange 
that  Russian  women,  so  eminently  fitted 
by  nature  and  education  to  influence  and 
help  those  struggling  in  the  higher  voca¬ 
tions  of  life,  should  have,  seemingly,  but 
one  ambition — to  efface  themselves,  to  at¬ 
tract  no  attention,  to  aronse  no  jealousies. 
Yet  I  doubt  not  that  their  influence  is 
felt,  but  it  is  not  open  and  fearless  as  in 
America  or  England. 

Politics  or  anything  of  that  nature, 
whether  internal  or  Continental,  are  not  a 
subject  of  conversation  in  Russia  ;  reti¬ 
cence  as  regards  public  affairs  is  only  equal¬ 
led  by  discretion  as  regards  those  of 
others.  This  apathy  is  not  unnatural 
when  one  reflects  that,  with  the  exception 
of  officials,  no  one  is  personally  interested 
in  the  Government.  The  censorship  of 
the  Press,  of  which  so  much  is  heard,  I 
have  been  told  on  good  authority  is  only 
practically  exercised  on  two  subjects — any 
ersonal  criticism  of  the  Emperor  or  of  the 
mperial  Family,  or  any  attack  on  the 
Orthodox  Church.  Speaking  of  the 
Church,  it  struck  me  that  strict  as  the 
Russians  are  (particularly  the  lower  class¬ 


es)  in  the  observance  of  all  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  religion,  perpetually 
crossing  themselves  and  kissing  the  ground 
at  every  shrine,  they  do  not  seem  to  look 
upon  their  churches  in  the  same  light  that 
we  do.  1  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  the 
Governor-General  of  Moscow,  the  most 
courteous  and  polished  of  men,  hold  a 
species  of  levee  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sau- 
venr,  on  Christmas  Day,  immediately  after 
Mass  had  been  celebrated,  and  before  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  two  Bishops  officiat¬ 
ing  had  left  the  altar. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact,  I  believe,  that 
a  tuccen  d'ettime  is  unknown  in  Russian 
society,  and  the  stranger  or  diplomatist, 
however  well  recommended,  or  however 
good  his  position,  is  not  by  any  means  in¬ 
vited  to  their  fetes,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
After  the  first  introduction,  he  is  only 
asked  according  to  their  appreciation  of 
him.  I  am  not  speaking  of  official  cir¬ 
cles,  where  policy  is  the  master  of  cere¬ 
monies.  How  unlike  Ijondon,  where 
every  house  is  open  to  the  distinguished 
foreigner,  who  finds  himself  invited,  often 
when  he  does  not  know  his  host.  Many 
people  who  have  not  come  into  contact 
with  Russians  imagine  that  they  are  rude 
and  brusque.  I  may  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  fortunate  in  those  whom  I  met,  but 
I  was  struck  with  their  polished  and,  at 
the  same  time,  simple  manner.  The  veiy 
moujick,  who  replenishes  your  fire,  walks 
in  on  tiptoe,  fearful  of  disturbing  you,  and 
shnts  the  door  so  gently  that  your  heart  is 
softened,  and  yon  foi^ive  him  his  many 
shortcomings. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  which 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  was  the  New 
Year’s  reception  at  the  Winter  Palace. 
At  11  a.m.  on  that  day  the  whole  Court 
attends,  and  society  pays  its  respects  to  the 
Sovereign.  The  Emperor,  di  eased  on  this 
particular  occasion  in  the  uniform  of  the 
“  Gardes  du  Corps,”  gives  his  arm  to  the 
Empress,  and  is  followed  by  the  Imperial 
Family.  The  train  of  each  Grand  Duch¬ 
ess  is  carried  by  four  young  officers,  long 
files  of  iadies-in-waiting  in  green  and 
gold,  and  maids  of  honor  in  red  and  gold, 
follow,  and  the  procession  ends  with  all 
the  Court  officials,  who,  resplendent  in 
uniforms  embroidered  with  gold,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  decorations,  walk  with  measured 
steps  through  the  long  suite  of  rooms  and 
galleries,  lined  on  either  side  by  officers  in 
various  uniforms,  blue,  white,  and  red. 
To  these  the  Emperor  says,  in  Russian,  as 
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he  passes,  “  Good  morning,  my  children,” 
they  answering  to  the  word  of  command, 
all  together  (a  most  cheering  sound), 
“  We  are  happy  to  salute  you.”  The 
peasantry  answer,  I  believe,  ‘‘  Good  morn¬ 
ing,  little  father.”  In  other  rooms  the 
ladies  of  society  are  assembled,  dressed  in 
the  national  costume,  which  is  of  every 
hue,  and  covered  with  jewels,  splendid 
cabochon  sapphires,  and  emeralds,  all  wear¬ 
ing  the  “  kakoshnik,”  the  most  becom¬ 
ing  of  head-dresses — made  of  the  finest 
stones,  diamonds,  pearls,  etc.,  to  the 
plainest  velvet.  The  Empress,  with  her 
graceful  figure  and  small  head,  looking 
very  stately  in  her  magnificent  tiara,  and 
blue  velvet  and  ermine  train,  bows,  the 
Emperor  nods  slightly,  and  the  cortege 

[)as8(^s  into  the  chapel  to  hear  Mass.  This 
asts  an  hour,  every  one  remaining  stand¬ 
ing —  an  art,  by  the  way,  which  Royalty 
alone  seems  to  have  the  gift  of  practis¬ 
ing  without  breaking  down,  or  apparent 
effort. 

I  cannot  adequately  describe  the  scene 
in  the  chapel,  which,  if  less  perfect  in  de¬ 
tail,  might  have  appeared  somewhat  theat¬ 
rical.  On  the  right  ail  the  ladies,  kneel¬ 
ing  or  standing,  form  a  mass  of  warm 
color,  the  soft  red  and  green  velvets  of 
the  ladies-in-waiting  predominating,  their 
lung  white  tulle  veils  looking  like  aureoles 
around  their  heads,  when  touched  here 
and  there  by  the  rays  of  sunshine  strug¬ 
gling  through  the  rich  stained  glass  win¬ 
dows.  On  the  left  the  men  form  a  scarce¬ 
ly  less  brilliant  group,  the  dark  violet  silk 
surplice  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman  standing 
out  in  effective  contrast  to  the  vivid  red 
of  a  cardinal  close  by.  Suddenly  the 
most  divine  music  falls  on  one’s  ear,  and 
not  only  changes  the  current  of  one’s 
thoughts,  but  keeps  one  spellbound,  long¬ 
ing  for  more.  1  can  truly  say  I  have  never 
heard  anything  to  equal  this  choir,  which 
follows  the  Emperor  wherever  he  travels 
in  Russia.  Composed  of  male  voices 
alone,  without  the  aid  of  any  instrument 
(none  being  allowed  in  the  Greek  Church), 
it  is  perfection.  The  character  of  the 
music  I  found  rather  monotonous,  and 
thought  to  myself  how  they  would  hare 
rendered  one  of  Mendelssohn’s  grand  an¬ 
thems.  There  is  a  story  told  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  choir.  Dressed  originally  in  fu¬ 
neral  black,  they  offended  the  eyes  of  a 
maid  of  honor,  a  favorite  of  one  of  the 
Czars,  who,  remonstrating  with  her  for 
not  attending  Mass,  asked  the  reason.  The 


maid  of  honor  pleaded  that  she  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  melancholy,  and  that  the  sight 
of  the  black  choir  would  aggravate  it. 
The  next  day  her  excuse  was  gone,  for 
the  choir  appeared  in  crimson  surplices 
braided  with  gold,  and  has  continued  to 
do  so  ever  since. 

Mass  over  in  the  chapel,  the  procession 
re-forms,  a  pause  being  made  in  the  room 
reserved  to  the  Ambassadors  and  Corps 
Diplomatique.  The  Emperor  enters  into 
conversation  with  a  favored  few,  who  im¬ 
prove  the  shining  hour,  as  this  is  often  the 
only  occasion  they  have  during  the  year  of 
speaking  to  him,  except  at  a  few  Court 
balls.  The  ladies  pass  before  the  Emperor 
and  kiss  hands,  holding  on  to  each  other’s 
train,  a  sight  which  is  more  quaint  than 
imposing.  When  all  is  over  a  sitting 
luncheon  is  served,  and  home  is  reached 
about  three  o’clock. 

For  the  tourist  there  is  no  comparison 
between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  ;  the 
latter  is  much  more  original  and  full  of 
local  color  ;  but  even  to  many  who  hare 
not  seen  it,  it  is  probably  so  familiar  that 
description  is  unnecessary.  No  picture  of 
Moscow  can  easily  be  too  highly  colored. 
Everything  is  a  source  of  interest,  from 
the  narrow  streets  filled  with  a  motley 
crowd  of  befurred  people,  the  markets  with 
their  frozen  fish,  and  carcasses  of  beasts 
standing  in  rows  against  the  stalls,  to  the 
Kremlin,  with  its  palaces  and  churches. 
”  La  villedes  marchands,”  as  they  call  it, 
is  full  of  riches  and  rich  people  ;  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  of  modern  galleries 
is  owned  by  a  retired  merchant.  Yet 
when  the  Court  goes  to  Moscow,  as  it 
does  every  four  or  five  years,  families  who 
bear  the  finest  old  names  of  the  country, 
and  who  generally  live  buried  in  the  prov- 
inces,  make  their  appearance  ;  people  who 
look  upon  the  society  of  St.  Petersburg 
very  much  as  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
looked  on  the  heterogeneous  mass  which 
composed  the  society  in  Paris  under  the 
Empire,  and  who  are  so  Russian  that  even 
the  Mazourka  must  not  be  danced  too  well, 
because  it  is  Polish. 

Many  erroneous  impressions  prevail  in 
England  about  the  Russian  upper  classes. 
It  is  because  we  know  so  little  of  them. 
For  my  part  I  found  them  hospitable, 
courteous,  highly  educated,  and,  to  all  out¬ 
ward  appearance,  refined  and  kindly  ;  if 
they  have  any  of  the  faults  attributed  to 
them  by  their  enemies,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  did  not  discover  them. — New  Review. 
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A  FEW  years  ago  a  lady  residing  in  a 
healthy  part  of  St.  Petersburg  fell  ill  of 
malarial  fever.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  malady  ;  the  symptoms 
wore  characteristic,  the  disease  had  bred 
true.  Nevertheless,  a  mystery  hung  over 
the  case,  for  the  lady  had  not  lately  visit¬ 
ed  Rome,  nor  any  other  malarial  district, 
but  had  been  living  at  home  in  a  locality 
purely  non-malarious.  How,  then,  had 
this  particular  disease  wandered  so  far 
from  its  native  soil  to  spring  into  active 
life  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  this  partic¬ 
ular  human  being  ?  As  surely  as  the  rose 
springs  from  the  rose,  and  the  cabbage 
from  the  cabbage,  so  does  malarial  fever 
spring  from  the  germs  of  malaria  and  no 
other.  But  in  this  case  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  proximity  of  the  disease,  no 
parent,  no  sign,  no  link  wherewith  to  con¬ 
nect  the  two  ends  of  the  chain. 

The  mystery  was  further  increased  by 
the  fact  that  so  long  as  the  patient  re¬ 
mained  in  her  bedroom  the  disease  yield¬ 
ed  to  the  usual  remedies  ;  but  on  remov¬ 
ing  to  the  sitting-room  a  relapse  invariably 
followed,  and  fever  with  all  the  character¬ 
istic  symptoms  set  in  once  more.  For 
some  months  these  alternations  continued, 
until  the  doctor’s  suspicions  were  aroused 
by  observing  that  while  plants  were  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  sitting-room,  they  were  absent 
from  the  bedroom.  Inquiring  into  their 
history,  he  found  they  had  been  sent  di¬ 
rect  from  a  district  known  to  be  malarious. 
On  getting  rid  of  the  plants  a  complete  re¬ 
covery  followed,  and  the  secret  mystery 
was  explained.  This  is  no  exceptional 
case,  for  its  history,  with  many  others 
from  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  was 
sent  by  Professor  von  Eichwald  to  Profes¬ 
sors  Tommasi-Crudeli  and  Klebs,  on  the 
publication  of  their  researches  on  malaria 
in  1879.  They  had  then  proved  that  it 
was  possible  to  produce  malarial  fever  by 
placing  malarial  soil  in  conditions  precise¬ 
ly  similar  to  those  of  the  garden  mould  in 
flower-pots.  In  the  boudoir  of  this  Rus¬ 
sian  lady  all  the  conditions  required  for  the 
active  development  of  malarial  fever  were 
present.  First,  the  seeds  of  the  living 
cause  were  lying  unsuspected  in  the  mould. 
There  they  might  luve  remained  and  died 


out  but  for  the  careful  attention  which 
supplied  the  life-giving  moisture  and  nec¬ 
essary  amount  of  heat.  The  oxygen  was 
naturally  provided  in  the  air  of  the  room  ; 
in  fact,  the  three  indispensable  conditions 
of  malarial  activity — moisture,  oxygen, 
and  heat — were  all  there,  and  being  co¬ 
existent,  converted  the  boudoir  into  an  ex¬ 
cellent  experimental  laboratory.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  natural,  and  interesting  as  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  how  disease  germs,  artificial¬ 
ly  cultivated,  may  find  an  entrance  into 
the  human  blood,  to  complete  their  exist¬ 
ence  there. 

To  follow  up  the  clew,  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  the  inquiry  into  those  lands  which 
give  rise  to  the  living  cause  of  this  persist¬ 
ent  and  extremely  fatal  disease.  For  cen¬ 
turies  this  widespread  malady  has  been 
shrouded  in  mystery  through  our  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  nature  of  disease.  For 
long  the  “  humors  of  the  body”  were  re¬ 
garded  with  superstitions  awe.  Disease 
was  a  weird  something  that  found  its  way 
into  the  body  somehow.  It  was  an  evil 
spirit  sent  by  the  powers  of  darkness  as 
punishment  for  the  wicked,  and  could 
only  be  exorcised  by  some  magician  pos¬ 
sessing  the  necessary  charms.  Only  in  the 
last  century  was  the  plague  solemnly  buried 
by  candle-light  in  Leith  Wynd,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  by  a  minister  named  Gusthard,  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning.* 

But  although  the  magician  gradually 
gave  place  to  the  barber-surgeon,  and  he 
to  the  educate<l  physician,  it  is  curious  to 
reflect  that  it  is  to  the  scientific  chemist, 
and  the  researches  of  the  laboratory,  after 
all,  that  we  owe  much  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  disease. 

What,  then,  is  this  invisible  agent  which 
carries  sickness  and  possible  death  so  far 
afield,  and  has  the  power  to  weaken  the 
energy  and  stunt  the  growth  of  those  who 
are  doomed  to  live  on  malarious  soil  f 
”  We  do  not  live,”  said  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Pontine  marshes  to  a  stranger  ;  ”  we 
die.”  Malaria  constitutes  the  chief  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  exploration  and  colonization 
of  the  African  continent,  and  threatens  to 
reduce  to  the  condition  of  a  desert  vast 


*  Lif$  cf  C.  Kirkpatrick  Skarpe. 
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tracts  of  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
'which  flourished  so  long  as  they  were  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  negro  race,  which,  better 
than  any  other,  resists  its  action.* 

Cicero,  in  allusion  to  Romulus  having 
built  Rome,  remarks  that  he  selected  a 
healthy  spot  in  a  pestilential  region  (“lo¬ 
cum  delegit  in  regione  pestilenti  salu- 
brem”). 

At  one  time  a  terrible  epidemic  visited 
Rome,  which  carried  off  multitudes  of  the 
inhabitants,  including  Camillus  the  Dic¬ 
tator.  Toward  the  close  of  this  visita¬ 
tion  the  earth  opened  in  the  middle  of  the 
forum  (doubtless  by  volcanic  action), 
which  was  probably  also  the  cause  of  the 
poisonous  miasmata  rising  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Indeed,  the  volcanic  nature 
of  the  Italian  peninsula  generally  may  be 
taken  into  the  list  of  causes  which  contrib¬ 
ute  to  its  insalubrity. f 

The  volcanic  soil  of  Italy,  we  arc  told,^ 
acts  as  a  sponge  in  absorbing  and  retain¬ 
ing  an  immense  quantity  of  moisture. 
Hence  after  a  period  of  drought,  the  trop¬ 
ical  rains,  which  fall  steadily  fur  days  to¬ 
gether,  make  but  little  impression  on  the 
surface  of  the  parched  earth  till  the  under¬ 
lying  sponge  is  saturated.  The  overflow 
then  becomes  sudden,  the  brooks  rapidly 
fill,  every  extinct  crater  becomes  a  lake  re¬ 
plenished,  every  valley  a  bog,  and  the 
country  a  universal  swamp. 

So  long  ago  as  300  years  before  Christ, 
the  connection  between  the  fever  and  the 
swamp  was  fully  recognized  in  that  region 
of  the  earth.  But,  although  true  that  the 
disease  is  more  prevalent  in  the  low-lying 
grounds,  it  may  also  be  found  in  the  high¬ 
er  altitudes,  where  soil,  temperature,  and 
moisture  favor  its  production.  Still  it 
does  not  haunt  the  damp  and  marshy 
places  alone  ;  for  even  in  dry,  sun-baked 
parts  of  the  earth  the  malaria  finds  egress 
through  the  fissures  of  the  soil,  keeping 
its  base  of  operations  in  the  moisture  far 
beneath.  If  the  upper  crust  is  unbroken 
and  dry’,  it  acts  as  a  barrier  against  the 
egress  of  grrinsfrom  below,  just  as  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  water  over  malarious  land  neutral¬ 
izes,  for  the  time  being,  the  necessary  con¬ 
ditions  of  activity.  When  the  surface 
water  is  withdrawn  by  the  heat  of  the 

*  Memoir  by  Professors  Tommasi-Crudeli 
and  Kletw. 

Dr.  Johnston's  Chmxgts  cf  Air,  1833. 
William  North  :  InvtMigatiotu  for  iht  Oro- 
eers’  Company. 


summer  sun,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  decom¬ 
posing  vegetation  underneath,  there,  in  all 
probability,  may  be  discovered  the  home 
of  the  deadly  malaria. 

For  miles  around  any  natural  centres  of 
malaria,  the  germs  of  the  disease  may  be 
carried  on  the  pollen  of  marsh  flowers,  or 
on  cryptogamic  dust,  along  the  valleys  or 
up  the  mountain  sides.  Just  as  ordinary 
visible  dust  drifts  into  places  here  and 
there,  leaving  other  parts  free,  so  does  the 
disease-laden  dust  settle  in  favorable  spots. 
It  is  not  always  uniformly  spread,  but 
may  be  dotted  in  innumerable  foci  over  tbe 
land.  Thus  a  wayside  hedge,  or  belt  of 
trees  acting  as  a  filter,  the  leeward  or  wind- 
w  ard  side  of  a  mound,  is  sufficient  to  make 
all  the  difference  between  security  and 
danger.  Mr.  William  North,  in  his  lec¬ 
tures  at  tbe  London  Institution  two  years 
ago,  accounted  in  this  way  for  the  fact 
that,  in  tbe  Roman  Campagna,  one  house 
will  be  fever-stricken  while  another,  only 
a  few  yards  off,  will  be  free  ;  the  reason 
being  that  the  one  occupies  the  open  line 
of  route  for  malarial  currents,  the  other 
being  raised  above  the  level,  or  otherwise 
protected.  The  consequence  is  that, 
throughout  the  plains,  whole  villages  have 
been  deserted,  the  peasants  having  taken 
refuge  from  the  fever  below  by  migrating 
to  the  higher  lands. 

In  some  of  the  upper  provinces  of  India 
even  birds  and  beasts  have  to  migrate  dur¬ 
ing  the  unhealthy  time  of  year.  The  late 
Bishop  Ileber  gives  the  following  striking 
picture  of  the  influence  of  malaria  in  that 
portion  of  the  globe  : — 

I  asked  Mr.  Boolderson  if  it  were  true  that 
the  monkeys  forsook  these  woods  during  the 
unwholesome  months.  He  answered  that  not 
the  monkeys  only,  but  everything  which  has 
the  breath  of  life  instinctively  deserts  them 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  October.  The 
tigers  go  up  the  hills  ;  the  antelopes  and  wild 
hogs  make  incursions  into  the  cultivated  plain  ; 
and  those  persons,  such  as  dak-bearers,  or 
military  officers  who  are  obliged  to  traverse  tbe 
forest  in  the  intervening  months,  agree  that 
not  so  much  as  a  bird  can  be  heard  or  seen  in 
tbe  frightful  solitude. 

Y'et,  daring  the  time  of  the  heaviest  rains, 
while  the  water  falls  in  torrents,  and  the 
cloudy  sky  tends  to  prevent  evaporation  from 
tbe  ground,  the  forest  may  be  passed  with  tol¬ 
erable  safety.  Itia  intht  extrtme  heat,  and  im- 
mediatdy  after  the  rains  have  ceased,  in  May,  the 
latter  end  of  August,  and  the  early  part  of 
September,  that  it  is  most  deadly.  In  October 
the  animals  return.  By  the  latter  end  of  that 
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month  the  wood-catten  and  the  cowmen  again 
Tentore,  thongb  cantionalj.  From  the  middle 
of  November  to  March  troopa  paaa  and  re¬ 
pass,  and  with  common  precaution  no  risk  is 
usnally  apprehended 

Before  the  days  of  the  microscope  and 
the  experimental  laboratory,  the  only 
remedy  known  for  malaria  was  that  of 
prevention.  The  fever  was  then,  as  it  is 
now,  invariably  associated  with  damp  ; 
and  although  Lucretius,  b.c.  300,  ventured 
to  suggest  that  **  malaria  was  due  to  living 
oi^anisms  in  the  blood,”  such  an  idea  was 
reganled  as  too  wild  to  be  seriously  con¬ 
sidered.  To  hold  the  floods  in  clieck,  or 
restrain  the  masses  of  water  which  burst 
from  the  porous  sides  of  the  hills,  was 
the  remedy  which  better  appealed  to  the 
practical  minds  of  the  Ciesars.  With 
truly  marvellous  engineering  skill  they  de¬ 
vised  and  carried  out  an  elaborate  system 
of  cunicular  drains  which  penetrated  the 
hills  around  Rome,  and  spread  under¬ 
ground  throughout  the  Carapagna  with  in¬ 
genious  web  like  intricacy.  The  art  of 
making  these  drains  was  said  to  belong 
through  heredity  to  certain  families,  a  few 
descendants  of  whom  are  still  living  in  the 
Abruzzi.* 

The  work  of  drainage  was  further  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  cutting  of  canals,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Appian  Way  across  the 
land. 

By  these  means  malaria  was  rendered 
comparatively  impotent ;  hence  the  heal¬ 
thy  and  thriving  population,  the  luxu¬ 
rious  villas,  the  abundant  crops  and  fanns 
of  which  we  read.  Life  had  become  pos¬ 
sible,  and  all  was  accordingly  prosperous 
until  political  disturbances  and  ruinous 
wars  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  changed  the  whole  face  of 
nature.  With  the  depopulation  of  the 
plains  the  land  was  left  to  itself,  the  drains 
fell  into  decay,  ail  reverted  to  the  former 
state  of  things  ;  the  saving  conditions  of 
health  were  withdrawn.  Over  the  ruins 
the  long  restrained  malaria  gradually  and 
insidiously  crept,  to  flourish  once  more  on 
the  forsaken  land.  In  the  vapors  of  night, 
in  the  dews  of  the  morning,  the  genns  of 
the  disease  maintain  their  vitality,  and  on 
the  sultry  breeze  may  be  disseminated  far 
and  wide.  In  all  malarial  countries  the 
tale  is  the  same.  The  germs  which  are 
the  fundamental  cause  of  the  disease  orig¬ 
inate  in  swamps,  follow  the  course  of  riv- 

*  William  North. 
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ers,  and  haunt  jungles  and  those  regions 
which  are  left  to  themselves. 

In  our  own  country  the  disease  has  long 
been  known  as  ague  or  intermittent  fever  ; 
and  although  James  the  First,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  many  others,  fell  victims 
to  ague,  the  disease  does  not  seem  ever  to 
have  been  of  so  virulent  a  type  as  that  of 
the  tropics,  or  the  ”  perniciosa”  of  Italy. 
With  the  cultivation  of  the  land  it  has  al¬ 
most  died  out,  but  shows  a  curious  ten¬ 
dency  to  linger  in  certain  places,  and  to  lie 
long  dormant  in  certain  constitutions.  Sir 
James  Paget  has  found,  in  the  course  of 
his  practice,  that  where  patients  have  been 
exposed  to  malaria,  a  surgical  operation 
will  prove  an  exciting  cause  for  the  active 
development  of  that  disease.  He  has  al¬ 
ways  had  to  distinguish  between  the  rigor 
of  pya.‘mia  (blood-poisoning)  and  that  of 
malaria  following  a  surgical  operation.  In 
several  cases  he  found  that  the  previous  or 
earlier  development  of  the  malaria  was 
checked  by  the  constant  use  of  quinine. 

In  many  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
— indeed,  wherever  peat  prevails — however 
damp  and  maishy  it  may  be,  malaria  is 
unknown  owing  to  the  powerful  antisep¬ 
tic  qualities  of  the  peat.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  unknown  in  the  ”  Dismal 
Swamp”  of  America. 

Until  recent  years  so  little  was  known 
of  the  vera  causa  of  this  disease,  that  Sir 
Thomas  Watson,  in  his  book  on  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Physic,  published  in  1871,  gives  the 
following  explanation  : — 

The  efflnvia  which  form  the  sole  exciting 
cause  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  are 
believed  to  proceed  from  the  snrface  of  the 
earth,  and  are  probably  gaseous  or  aeriform  ; 
at  any  rate  they  are  involved  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  But  they  are  imperceptible  by  any 
of  our  senses.  Of  their  physi^  or  chemicid 
qualities  we  really  know  nothing. 

At  the  very  time  these  words  were  writ¬ 
ten  the  first  streak  of  light  was  beginning 
to  break  through  the  darkness  of  centu¬ 
ries,  for  two  scientific  investigators — Drs. 
Lanzi  and  Terrigi,  of  Rome — were  then 
devoting  themselves  to  the  subject.  The 
results  of  their  first  observations  were  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Medical  section  of  the 
eleventh  congress  of  scientists  on  the  19th 
of  October,  1873.  Looking  back,  it  is 
carious  to  notice  the  extraordinary  diffi¬ 
culties  of  this  research  ;  for,,  though  they 
had  come  to  the  true  conclusion  that  ma¬ 
laria  was  caused  by  a  parasite,  yet,  ”  fear- 
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ing  to  be  m'lMed  by  fallacious  appear¬ 
ances/'  they  ultimately  abandoned  this 
theory,  and  nniintained  instead  that 
“  malaria  consisted  in  a  cadaveric  vegeta¬ 
ble  product,  generated  by  putrefaction  of 
algae  and  other  plants.” 

In  order  to  prove  the  direct  connection 
l>etween  paludal  poison  and  the  infected 
blood  of  man,  they  undertook  a  series  of 
experiments  on  guinea-pigs  with  mud  from 
the  marshes  of  Ostia.  In  this  way  they 
succeeded  in  producing  artificial  malaria  in 
animals.  The  marked  characteristic  of 
malaria  is  the  appearance  of  black  pigments 
in  the  blood,  with  enlarged  spleen,  etc. 
The  all-important  black  pigment  was  found 
in  the  blood  of  the  inoculated  animals  ; 
but,  for  various  scientific  reasons  into 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  the  ex¬ 
periments  were  not  considered  conclusive. 

It  was  therefore  arranged,  after  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  naturalists  at  Cassel  in  1887,  that 
Tommasi-Crudeli  and  Professor  Klebs 
should  study  and  define  the  foci  of  malaria 
in  the  Agro  Romano  in  the  course  of  the 
following  winter. 

Here,  accordingly,  we  find  them  pursu¬ 
ing  their  perilous  researches  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  deadly  Pontine  marshes. 

Aided  by  the  help  of  the  Prince  of 
Teano,  they  entered  on  their  campaign 
with  a  complete  batterie  de  science,  includ¬ 
ing  an  ingenious  instrument  devised  by 
Klebs,  which  enabled  them  to  examine 
the  air.  By  this  means  they  were  soon 
able  to  prove  that  ”  in  malarious  districts 
the  poison  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  even  before  the  time  when  the  in¬ 
fection  becomes  manifest  in  man.”  * 

At  beautiful  deserted  Ninfa  they  took 
specimens  of  air  from  land  covered  with 
vegetation,  uear  a  ruined  church.  At  Tre 
Ponti  they  took  it  from  marshy  land,  and 
from  the  lake  of  Fogliano  near  a  dune,  in 
a  spot  exhaling  foetid  odor.  On  lakes  Ca- 
prulace  and  Monaci  they  floated  pieces  of 
cork,  across  which  glass  slides  were  fas¬ 
tened,  with  a  gelatinous  surface  toward  the 
water.  Over  these  contrivances  they  placed 
little  roofs  of  wax-cloth  to  protect  them 
from  the  rain.  In  a  summer-house  at 
Fogliano  they  examined  all  these  speci¬ 
mens  of  air  under  the  miscroscope,  and 
found  innumerable  organisms,  the  length 
and  breadth  of  which  were  duly  recorded. 


♦  Memoir  On  the  Nnhtre  of  Malaria,  by  Tom- 
masi-Cmdeli  and  Klebs. 


In  the  mud  they  also  found  bacteria  of 
various  kinds,  diatoms,  and  filaments. 
Without  entering  too  much  into  detail,  it 
is  sufficient  to  state  that  these  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  usual  process  of  elimination 
and  cultivation  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
micro-biologist. 

To  determine  the  parasitic  nature  of  the 
malarial  virus  they  inoculated  some  rab¬ 
bits  with  fluid  mixed  with  matter  from  the 
air,  and  found  it  was  pos-sible  to  infect 
them  with  true  malarial  fever.  In  some 
cases  the  quartan  type  could  be  transferred 
into  the  quotidian.  In  almost  all  cases  the 
characteristic  black  pigment  was  found  in 
the  blood,  the  spleen  was  enlarged,  and  in 
the  lymph  they  discovered  many  brilliant, 
actively  moving,  oval  bodies.”  * 

The  result  was,  they  considered  that 
”  the  air  examined  contained  corpuscles 
capable  of  development,  which,  after 
multiplication  in  nutrient  material,  were 
rendered  capable  of  producing  attacks  of 
intermittent  fever  in  animals  infected  with 
them.” 

In  regard  to  the  experiments  made  with 
the  soil  they  adopted  the  plan  of  compos¬ 
ing  aitificial  marshes  in  the  laboratory. 
They  provided  all  the  conditions  of  tem¬ 
perature,  moisture,  and  access  of  air  (oxy¬ 
gen)  which  are  naturally  found  in  malari¬ 
ous  lands  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  viru¬ 
lence.  As  the  earth  used  for  this  purpose 
must  necessarily  be  infected  earth,  they 
took  one  specimen  from  a  marsh  at  the 
farm  of  Valchetta,  another  from  a  marsh 
near  a  hamlet,  a  third  from  the  up- 
ploughed  earth  in  the  valley  of  Cremera, 
and  a  fouKh  from  an  artichoke  ground. 
With  the  first  three,  artificial  marshes  were 
formed  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  30°- 
35®  C.  Having  prepared  the  infected  fluid 
and  inoculated  a  certain  number  of  rab¬ 
bits,  the  same  results  followed  as  previ¬ 
ously.  Malarial  fever  was  produced  arti¬ 
ficially  ;  the  characteristic  black  pigment 
was  found,  with  many  filaments  of  an  or¬ 
ganism  which  was  taken  to  be  the  vera 
causa  of  the  disease,  and  was  forthwith 
designated  the  bacillus  malarias. 

During  these  experiments  an  unexpect¬ 
ed  opportunity  arose  for  the  examination 
of  some  recently  disturbed  soil  on  the 
Janiculum.  Dr.*  Fleischl,  a  physician  in 
Rome,  sent  them  word  that  Signor  W., 
proprietor  of  the  Villa  Spada,  had  been 


*  In  all  probability  the  true  organisms. 
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attacked  by  a  grave  form  of  fever,  at  a 
time  when  such  had  not  yet  appeared  in 
Rome.  This  was  owing  to  the  recent  dis¬ 
turbance  of  soil  close  to  the  bedroom  of 
Signor  W.,  which  was  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  excavations  had  been  made  in 
soil  rich  in  humug  (t.e.  vegetable  mould) 
which  had  long  been  used  as  a  garden, 
and  also  penetrated  a  clayey  soil  lower 
down,  where  an  orange  plantation  was  be¬ 
ing  made.  On  the  2d  of  May  they 
brought  to  the  laboratory  specimens  of 
both  kinds  of  soil,  taken  from  below  the 
superficial  layers,  and  proceeded  to  prepare 
^  their  artificial  marshes.  In  sterilized  water 
mixed  with  these  soils  were  seen  many 
self-moving  oval  corpuscles,  sometimes 
uniting  in  twos  and  threes,  in  rows  which 
oscillated.  In  specimens  of  soil  taken 
from  the  botanic  gardens  for  experimental 
comparison,  these  bodies  were  found  but 
sparingly,  and  never  united  in  rows.  On 
the  6th  of  May,  two  rabbits  were  injected 
with  mixtures  of  these  soils  from  the  arti¬ 
ficial  marshes — No.  1  from  the  clayey  soil, 
No.  2  from  that  rich  in  humus.  The 
former  had  in  eight  days  four  febrile  oc- 
cet,  with  ever  increasing  temperature. 
Even  in  the  remissions  of  fever,  the  tem¬ 
perature  went  on  increasing.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  six  days  the  fever  assumed  the 
quotidian  type,  and  the  maximum  tempera¬ 
ture  rose  gradually  to  41.1°  C.  No.  2 
showed  much  less  marked  temperature 
rises.  The  maxima  oscillated  between 
39.9°  and  40.0.5°  ;  the  first  two,  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  others  forty-eight  hours 
apart.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
point  to  the  great  difference  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  agent  in  virgin  soils — those 
deep  below  the  surface — compared  with 
those  long  under  garden  culture.  It  in¬ 
dicates,  in  fact,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  reduces  the  danger  of  fever  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

As  the  studies  of  the  laboratory  are  ex¬ 
tremely  technical,  and  minutely  elaborate, 
it  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  reasons  which  brought  these  dis¬ 
tinguished  observers  to  the  conclusion  that, 
of  all  the  organisms  found,  the  particular 
microbe  they  were  in  quest  of  was  the 
bacillus.  In  all  such  researches  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe  how  often  truth  comes 
within  reach,  only  to  recede  again  for  a 
time. 

Nevertheless,  their  researches  were  fruit¬ 
ful  ;  and  although  they  have  since  relin¬ 


quished  the  bacillus  malarice,  which  was 
for  some  years  universally  accepted,  their 
observations  have  proved  to  be  of  practi¬ 
cal  value  to  science. 

After  prolonged  and  close  study  of  the 
changes  produced  in  the  spleen  and  blood 
of  animals  which  died  of  malarial  fever, 
Tommasi-Crudeli  held  ‘‘  that  the  degener¬ 
ation  of  the  red  blood  globules  (which  is 
always  observed  in  this  disease)  occurred 
throughout  the  whole  vascular  system,  and 
chiefly  in  the  spleen  and  bone  inairow.” 
He  found  that  “  pigment  was  formed 
within  the  blood-vessels  and  in  the  circu¬ 
lating  blood,  and  that  it  was  derived  from 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  red  globule, 
and  was  formed  absolutely  in  the  proto¬ 
plasm  of  the  same.*' 

While  these  experiments  with  the  air 
and  soil  of  infected  lands  were  being  con¬ 
ducted,  other  confreres,  Marchiafava  and 
Celli,  were  giving  their  attention  to  the 
clinical  aspects  of  the  disease.  The  effect 
of  malarial  poison  on  the  blood  of  human 
beings  was  the  immediate  object  of  their 
research. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  brings  us  to 
the  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  where  lie 
the  sallow  victims  of  the  disease.  To  this 
vast  hospital  a  daily  contingent  is  brought 
in  omnibuses  from  the  Campagna  and  out¬ 
lying  districts  of  Rome.  Before  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  begun,  and  at  every  stage 
of  treatment,  symptoms  are  carefully 
noted,  every  rise  and  fall  of  temperature 
is  recorded,  and,  most  important  of  all,  a 
little  drop  of  blood  is  drawn  from  a  care¬ 
fully-cleansed  finger,  and  examined  under 
the  microscope. 

Unfortunately  for  our  savants,  they 
were  unable  to  pursue  their  investigations 
with  the  completeness  they  desired,  be¬ 
cause  “  for  some  years  the  malarious  in¬ 
fection  has  in  Rome  and  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna  become  mild,  and  consequently  the 
grave  forms  of  malaria  have  not  been  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  hospitals,  where,  however, 
the  slighter  forms  abound.”*  Confirm¬ 
atory  evidence  of  this  was  found  in  the 
anatomical  rooms,  where,  ”  in  the  bodies 
of  patients  dead  from  other  diseases,  it 
does  not  happen  so  frequently  as  in  the 

f»ast  to  meet  with  melanosis  of  the  spleen, 
iver,  and  bone  marrow — the  melanosis 
which  testifies  to  previous  melansemia” 

*  Marchiafava  and  Celli  on  TTu  AUeralions  cf 
the  Blood-globules  in  Malaria. 
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(malarial  fever,  or  pigmented  condition  of 
the  blood).  They  could  tell,  by  the  after- 
effecta  on  the  bloo<l,  not  only  whether  the 
person  had  ever  suffered  during  life  from 
malarial  fever,  but  whether  the  attack  had 
been  grave  or  slight.  This  indicates  a 
lifelong  alteration  of  the  blood  produced 
by  the  disease. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  explain,  for  the 
sake  of  tliose  unaccustomed  to  such  stud* 
ies,  that  the  human  blood  in  a  healthy 
condition  consists  not  of  a  mere  colored 
fluid,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  of  innu¬ 
merable  round  red  cells,  closely  packed  to¬ 
gether  like  rouleaux  of  coins,  and  very 
elastic.  These  cells  arc  called  corpuscles, 
sometimes  globules.  In  i>erfect  health 
they  are  rich  in  coloring  matter.  Under 
the  influence  of  malarial  fever,  these  beau¬ 
tiful  normal  blood  cells  go  through  a  seri¬ 
ous  alteration,  both  in  form  and  color.  In 
each  individual  case  the  alteration  depends 
on  the  type  of  disease  developed,  for  one 
of  the  remarkable  features  of  this  disease 
is  its  manifold  types.  There  is  the  daily 
paroxysm  quotidian,  the  every  other  day 
tertian,  and  quartan  which  disappears  for 
two  days  and  returns  on  the  fourth. 
Then  there  may  be  double  tertian,  when 
two  paroxysms  come  close  together  on  the 
third  day.  Again,  one  type  may  change 
into  another  ;  and  when  typhoid  super¬ 
venes  and  becomes  complicated  with  ma¬ 
laria,  it  is  found  that  the  activity  of  ma¬ 
laria  is  suspended  during  the  typhoid 
course,  and  starts  into  life  again  as  soon 
as  circumstances  permit.* 

To  return  to  the  observations  of  Mar- 
chiafava  and  Celli,  the  iirst  change  seen  to 
occur  in  the  blood  is  very  minute,  simply  a 
speck  which  appears  in  the  red  blood  corpus¬ 
cle.  Perhaps  only  one  corpuscle  in  many 
may  be  thus  affected  ;  but,  even  so,  it  is 
terribly  significant  to*  the  watcher,  for  he 
knows  it  is  the  cloud  on  the  horizon  which 
portends  a  storm,  the  small  beginning  of 
a  possibly  fatal  end.  That  little  speck  is 
a  living  germ  which  has  found  an  entrance 
into  the  human  body  through  the  air  or 
drinking  water,  and  finds  suitable  nour¬ 
ishment  and  conditions  for  reproduction  in 
the  corpuscles  of  Ahe  blood.  At  a  later 
stage  of  the  disease  more  corpuscles  be¬ 
come  affected,  and  two,  three,  or  more 
specks  may  be  seen  in  one  corpuscle, 
which  then  begins  to  enlarge  often  to  twice 


the  normal  size.  Sometimes  these  specks 
form  into  circlets  and  take  diverse  shape. 
If  we  follow  the  life  history  of  this  speck  or 
plhsmodiuiu,  we  shall  sec  how  it  lives  at 
the  expense  of  the  blood  globule,  and  shall 
better  understand  how  it  is  that  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  malaria  become  pallid,  anaemic, 
and  during  recovery  often  voraciously 
hungry. 

Under  the  microscope  the  germ  is  seen 
to  increa.se  in  size,  and  as  it  develops,  the 
outer  rim  of  the  red  blood  globule  be¬ 
comes  paler  and  paler  as  the  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  is  drawn  away  from  it,  and  converted 
into  the  black  pigment  which  appears  to 
be  gathered  up  or  stored  in  the  centre. 
During  this  process  the  blood  corpuscle 
goes  through  a  series  of  changes  not  un¬ 
like  those  of  the  moon,  for  it  generally 
ends  in  a  crescent  with  a  faint  outline  of 
the  circle  still  adherent  to  the  horns. 
When  the  crescent  finally  sets  itself  free, 
all  that  remains  of  the  original  red  globule 
is  a  colorless  orb.  In  the  crescent  is  seen 
the  store  of  black  pigment,  which,  indeed, 
mav  be  called  the  life-blood  of  the  victim. 

fn  cases  where  the  deterioration  of  the 
blood  is  very  rapid  and  the  patient  be¬ 
comes  comatose,  little  hope  remains  of  sav¬ 
ing  life  ;  but,  where  the  destruction  is 
slower,  recuperation  has  time  to  set  in,  and 
the  healthy  blood  cells  gain  the  day. 

Tommasi-Crudeli  well  explains  this  dis¬ 
ease  when  he  calls  it  a  necrobiosis  of  the 
red  blood  cells  ;  in  other  words,  death  of 
the  blood  by  the  destructive  agency  of  a 
parasite. 

At  the  time  these  observations  were  first 
brought  before  the  public  by  Marchiafava 
and  CcHi,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit 
Rome,  and  was  taken  by  my  friend  Tom- 
inasi-Crudeli  to  the  Institute  to  see  the 
malarial  organisms  under  the  microscope. 
Here  I  was  presented  to  Mr.  Klebs,  nephew 
of  the  professor,  and  two  assistants,  who 
awaited  our  arrival  at  the  lecture  theatre. 
It  was  a  strange  experience  to  find  myself 
in  this  temple  of  learning,  sitting  on  a 
student’s  revolving  chair,  gazing  into  the 
invisible  world  of  disease.  On  a  long 
table  in  front  of  me  was  a  miniature  tram¬ 
way,  on  which  wheeled  microscopes  were 
passed  during  class  hours,  noiselessly  and 
rapidly,  from  student  to  student. 

I  was  now  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  see¬ 
ing  for  myself  the  organism  which  caused 
the  disease. 

These  were  the  days  of  the  bacillus  ma- 
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laria,  and  those  were  the  organisms  which 
1  saw  under  the  microsco[>e.  Looking 
back  now,  I  can  readily  understand  how 
the  filaments  so  often  seen  in  malarial 
blood  were  thought  at  first  to  be  bacilli. 
Although  I  did  not  then  see  a  fresh  drop 
of  infected  blood,  still  all  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  globules  were  fully 
explained  to  me,  and  excited  the  deepest 
interest. 

Having  thus  heard  at  first  hand  all  that 
was  then  known  of  this  disease,  and  the 
lecture  having  come  to  a  close,  I  was  taken 
from  the  theatre  and  open  light  of  day, 
down  into  a  large  and  gloomy  basement 
to  inspect  the  mysteries  below.  Here  ail 
was  dim  and  silent,  no  students  being 
then  at  work  to  relieve  the  stillness  which 
felt  oppressive  in  so  grim  a  place.  All 
around  were  arranged  microscopes  and  the 
innumerable  mechanical  appliances  of  sci¬ 
ence.  Passing  through  this  laboratory 
we  entered  another  which  was  dark  and 
heated.  I  was  now  in  the  presence  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  invisible,  infinitely  small  beings 
which  carry  death  in  so  many  shapes  to 
the  active  and  visible  of  creation. 

At  one  side  of  this  chamber  stood  a  row 
of  curious  stoves,  the  lids  of  which  were 
raised  to  allow  me  to  look  in.  There  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes  were  all  manner  of  disease 
germs,  living  and  multiplying  on  nutrient 
material,  at  a  temperature  suited  to  their 
existence.  It  is  strange  to  think  that  the 
very  lowliest  organisms  of  the  vegetable 
world  should  have  the  power  to  convey 
sickness  and  carry  death  to  the  human 
race  and  animals  of  the  higher  kingdom. 
So  virulent  is  the  poison,  and  so  softly 
does  it  come,  that  we  are  stricken  before 
we  are  aware  by  the  little  agent  which  is 
more  powerful  to  slay  than  dl  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  destruction  ever  invented.  In 
war  it  is  after  the  noise  of  the  battle  is 
over  that  the  air-borne  poison  does  its  si¬ 
lent  work  impartially  on  both  sides.  But, 
thanks  to  Pasteur  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Lister  on  the  other,  we  can  now  hold  this 
pyaemia,  our  most  deadly  enemy,  at  bay. 

On  my  departure  from  Rome,  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  had  then  interested  me  so  much 
necessarily  fell  into  abeyance  in  a  land 
where  malaria  is  gradually  becoming  ex¬ 
tinct.  Four  years  later,  however,  when 
visiting  America  last  September,  fresh  in¬ 
terest  was  aroused  by  finding  the  work  in 
full  progress  there.  I  then  learned  that, 
simultaneously  with  the  investigations  al¬ 


ready  described,  another  pathologist.  Dr. 
Laveran,  had  broken  away  from  ail  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  was 
carrying  on  independent  researches  at  Bona 
in  Algiers,  and  later  at  the  military  hos¬ 
pital  of  Constantine.  Not  hoping  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  more  distant  causes  of  paludisni, 
ho  occupied  himself  solely  with  the  clini¬ 
cal  (bedside)  aspects  of  the  disease. 

It  was  in  the  military  hospital,  while 
examining  a  patient  under  treatment,  that 
he  recognized  for  the  first  time  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  mobile  filamentt  attached  to  the 
pigmented  bodies  or  plasmodiums.  He 
felt  intuitively  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  true  malarial  parasite,  the  microbe 
du  paludieme  in  its  perfected  form. 

All  further  research  only  verified  this 
impression.  In  the  blood  of  thirty-two 
patients  attacked  with  different  forms  of 
malarial  disease  he  found  the  same  organ¬ 
isms.  while  they  were  never  encountered 
in  subjects  attacked  with  other  diseases. 
He  was  always  careful  in  making  his  in¬ 
vestigations  to  eelect  his  case,  and  preferred 
a  patient  who  had  already  suffered  from 
previous  attacks,  and  was  consequently 
ameinic  to  start  with.  The  parasites  were 
always  more  numerous  and  easy  to  find 
where  the  red  blood  was  already  poor  in 
quality,  for  it  is  well  known  that  healthy 
blood  is  able  to  resist  disease,  while  the 
unhealthy  or  weaker  blood  succumbs. 

By  giving  minute  attention  to  small 
matters  of  detail  he  was  able  to  overcome 
many  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
this  research.  In  the  first  place  he  select¬ 
ed  his  case  as  already  mentioned,  taking 
into  account  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
and  the  district  in  which  the  poison  had 
been  absorbed.  Then  he  found  that  the 
examination  of  the  blood  was  easier  after 
ten  minutes  had  elapsed  since  it  was  drawn, 
owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  corpuscles 
to  adhere  to  each  other,  thus  presenting 
the  edge  of  the  circle  instead  of  the  flat 
surface. 

In  reading  the  accounts  of  this  labori¬ 
ous  work  it  is  curious  to  note  that  no 
sooner  is  one  difficulty  overcome  than  an¬ 
other  rises  up.  If  it  is  necessary,  fur  in¬ 
stance,  to  allow  ten  minutes  to  elapse,  it 
is  also  essential  not  to  permit  half  an 
hour  to  run  away,  fur  the  life  of  the  i>er- 
fected  organism  only  lasts  that  time  outside 
the  living  body  of  the  patient.  Again,  it 
is  not  every  drop  of  blood  that  contains 
the  organisms  ;  and,  although  eight  or  ten 
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may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  same  held, 
infinite  patience  is  required  to  find  them. 

In  the  course  of  his  studies  Ijaveran  was 
able  to  confirm  the  valuable  observations 
of  Marchiafava  and  Celli  on  the  alterations 
which  occur  in  the  blood,  while  these 
pathologists  in  their  turn  were  able  to 
confirm  the  more  advanced  discovery  of 
I^averan.  To  the  latter  fell  the  honor  of 
discovering  the  microl>e  to  be  polymor¬ 
phic  (i.e.  going  through  changes  of  form), 
thus  explaining  many  of  the  previous  diili- 
culties. 

The  pigment  granules  which  we  have 
traced  from  the  l>eginning  of  this  history, 
and  which  are  invariably  associated  with 
malaria,  are  the  first  indications  of  the 
disease,  for  the  parasites  in  which  they  are 
imbedded  are  so  transparent  that  they  are 
scarcely  visible. 

The  next  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the 
parasite  are  only  to  be  seen  when  the 
weather  is  very  warm,  or  when  taken  at 
the  acces  when  the  temperature  is  at  37® 
or  38°  C.  At  this  stage  the  microbe  is 
found  in  its  perfected  condition,  with  ac¬ 
tive  flagella  attached  to  the  amteboid 
body,  which  still  contains  the  black  pig¬ 
ment  in  its  centre. 

The  publication  of  this  fresh  discovery 
was  received  with  much  scepticism,  for 
instead  of  a  bacillus,  or  any  form  of  bac¬ 
teria  known  in  connection  with  human  dis¬ 
eases,  here  was  one  belonging  to  a  higher 
order  of  the  protozoa.  Only  in  rats  and 
in  horses  {surra)  had  anything  approach¬ 
ing  in  character  to  this  morphological  or¬ 
ganism  been  previously  found.  The  nat¬ 
ural  result  of  this  was  a  fresh  wave  of  en¬ 
ergy  throughout  the  biological  laboratories 
of  malarial  lands. 

In  Philadelphia,  Dr.  William  Osier, 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  1)  ni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  determined  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  steadily  to  the  subject  with  a 
view  to  confirm  or  upset  this  extraordinary 
discovery.  In  six  months  he  was  able  to 
recognize — to  use  his  own  words — “  the 
folly  of  a  scepticism  based  on  theoretical 
conceptions.” 

As  many  patients  are  brought  to  the 
hospitals  in  Philadelphia  from  the  peach¬ 
growing  districts  suffering  from  malaria, 
he  had  ample  opportunities  for  pursuing 
independent  research.  During  my  recent 
visit  to  that  city  he  was  good  enough  to 
show  me  a  fresh-drawn  drop  of  blood  con¬ 
taining  the  parasite  in  the  crescent  shape 


(which  is  the  most  persistent),  and  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  me  very  fully  the  life  history  of 
the  organism. 

It  is  necessary  for  really  good  observa¬ 
tions  to  draw  the  drop  of  blood  from  the 
finger  of  the  patient  before  quinine  has 
been  administered.  This  drug  is  so  pow¬ 
erful  a  specific  *  that  it  soon  destroys  the 
microbe  at  the  matured  stages  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  leaving  the  crescents  only,  to  disap¬ 
pear  later.  That  this  particular  organism 
is  the  direct  cause  of  the  terrible  changes 
which  lake  place  in  the  blood  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  as  the  symptoms  prove  grave 
or  slight  according  to  the  amount  of  de¬ 
struction  occasioned  by  its  presence. 
Moreover,  the  progress  of  the  disease  can 
be  checked  by  quinine,  directly  influenc¬ 
ing  the  living  parasite. 

Without  entering  too  deeply  into  the 
technique,  it  seems  that  the  first  tiny  speck 
seen  in  the  blood  corpuscle  is  the  germ  of 
the  perfect  monad.  Here  it  dwells,  as 
Richard  f  remarks,  somewhat  as  the  w’eevil 
in  a  pea.  The  food  it  affects  is  the  red 
matter  of  the  blood,  which  it  converts  into 
the  black  pigment.  While  this  destructive 
process  is  going  on,  the  microbe  itself  goes 
through  a  series  of  changes  which  end  in 
a  crescent,  in  the  middle  of  which  lie  the 
stored-up  pigment,  and  around  which  may 
be  seen  the  faintly  defined  colorless  out¬ 
line  of  the  once  perfect  blood  globule. 
From  this  pale  remnant  of  the  feast  the 
crescent  now  shakes  itself  free,  to  go 
through  further  stages  of  transition.  After 
first  shrinking  slightly,  the  crescent  now 
assumes  an  oval  form,  and  begins  to  ex¬ 
pand  until  it  becomes  an  enlarged  round 
body  with  the  pigment  still  in  the  middle, 
and  signs  of  segmentation  cells  forming 
all  round. 

This  is  called  the  rosette  form,  and  is 
interesting  to  watch  under  the  microscope, 
as  the  next  stages  in  development  arc  very 
rapid.  In  ten  minutes  from  the  first  faint 
sigr  of  segmentation  a  cluster  of  nucleated 
cells  may  be  seen,  with  the  little  dark  pig¬ 
ments  in  the  middle.  Twenty  minutes 
later,  the  cells  have  taken  definite  and  dis- 

*  Dr.  1.  A.  Corrm  de  Carvalho  of  Extremoz 
(Portugal)  has  recently  published  a  case  where 
quinine  could  not  be  taken  internally  owing  to 
gastric  disturbance  complicating  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  malaria.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  in¬ 
jecting  the  quinine  under  the  skin,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  caring  at  once  the  dyspepsia  and  the 
malaria. 

f  Comp.  Rendu,  Paria,  1882. 
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tinct  shape,  and  in  another  hour  have 
burst  into  free  botlies,  scattering  forth  the 
pigment  granules  in  the  general  disruption. 
This  is  the  hour  of  the  fever  accet,  when 
the  patient  is  in  the  agonies  of  prostration. 

The  flagellated  forms  are  exactly  the  same 
as  those  just  described,  only  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  flagella.  As  the  flagella  often 
become  detached  and  move  about  inde¬ 
pendently,  and  as  the  complete  form  has 
but  a  short  lived  existence  outside  the 
human  body,  it  is  more  rarely  seen  than 
the  other  forms.  Its  presence  in  the  field 
is  usually  suspected  l^fore  it  comes  into 
vision,  by  the  general  commotion  among 
the  blood  globules  as  it  darts  to  and  fro. 
Some  have  one,  others  two,  three,  and 
sometimes  four  flagella.  The  length  is 
three  or  four  times  that  of  the  body. 
They  are  exceedingly  delicate,  gently  ta¬ 
pering,  and  with,  in  some  instances,  a 
knob  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end.  Their 
structure  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  organ¬ 
ism  ever  observed  in  the  human  blood. 
They  have  no  relation  whatever  with 
spirilla,  micrococci,  or  bacteria  of  other 
acute  human  diseases.  All  attempts  to 
cultivate  these  h&nnatozoa  outside  the 
body  in  nutrient  material  have  failed  ; 
therefore,  in  the  human  blood  alone  can 
they  be  studied. 

1  may  add  that  these  obsen'ations  have 
been  further  confirmed  by  Dr.  Vandyke 
Carter,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  Grant  College,  Bombay.  Ills  in¬ 
vestigations  on  “  the  blood  organisms  in 
ague”  were  published  only  last  year,*  and 
are  of  special  interest  from  the  favorable 
opportunities  he  has  enjoyed  for  research 
among  the  natives  who  have  come  under 
his  care. 

Regarding  parasitism  as  a  whole,  he 
considers 

nothing  definite  has  jet  been  learned  of  the 
mode  and  time  of  the  first  introduction  of 
germs  into  the  blood,  though,  according  to  cur¬ 
rent  views,  the  malarial  infection  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  through  both  air  and  water,  and  this 
research  would  certainly  suggest  the  channel 
of  drinking-water  by  preference. 

In  referring  to  the  prolonged  duration 
of  malarial  fever  and  its  occasional  sudden 
subsidence,  he  describes  the  frequent  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  blood  of  other  organisms,  call¬ 
ed  leucocytes,  which  prey  upon  the  mi¬ 
crobes  of  pal ud ism.  These  creatures  are 

*  Reprinted  from  the  Scientific  Memoirs  by 
Medical  Officers  of  the  Army  of  India,  part  iii. 


frequently  found  in  the  blood,  preying  on 
white  blood  cells,  and  attacking  the  or¬ 
ganisms  of  disease  when  present.  Their 
hinction  is  thus  an  important  one  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  balance  in  favor  of  health,  and 
they  may  be  described  as  the  scavengers 
of  the  blood. 

Those  found  in  connection  with  malaria 
are  of  an  extremely  voracious  nature,  large 
and  coarse-grained,  and  are  seen  at  all 
temperatures  equally  whenever  flagellated 
spheroids  are  present.  This  circumstance 
sometimes  proves  a  positive  hindrance  to 
continued  observation  of  the  malarial  or¬ 
ganisms, 

which  seem  to  constitute  a  pabulum  so  attrac¬ 
tive  as  speedily,  in  some  occult  way,  to  draw 
into  the  field  one,  two,  or  even  three  of  the 
leucocytes  eager  to  contend  for  the  prize. 
The  most  violent  and  repelling  contortions  of 
flagella  are  then  of  no  avail  in  opposing  the 
overwhelming  advance  of  the  expanded  end 
(month,  so  to  speak)  of  the  leucocyte,  and 
always  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  en¬ 
tire  pigmente<l  body  becomes  engulfed.  This 
is  carried  off  to  be  digested  at  leisure,  leaving 
only  at  last  dark  pigment  granules,  such  as 
are  not  uncommon  in  many  leucocytes,  and 
might  hence  serve  as  evidence  of  prior  char¬ 
acteristic  events. 

For  some  reason  the  crescentic  bodies 
are  not  so  attractive,  for  Dr.  Carter  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  leucocyte  would  turn  from 
these  and  leave  them  untouched  ;  and, 
such  l>eing  the  rule,  he  considers  that  this 
explains  the  longer  persistence  of  crescents 
in  the  blood. 

No  sign  appears  of  the  spheroids  and 
their  flagella  being  able  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  attack.  After  they  are  en¬ 
gulfed  and  all  but  the  central  body  disap¬ 
pears,  he  frequently  saw  the  pigment  gran¬ 
ules  move  definitely,  as  if  disintegration 
of  the  spheroid  were  delayed,  the  idea  oc¬ 
curring  that  germ  granules  might  be  even 
preserved  latent  within  the  leucocytes  for 
a  certain  period  of  dme.  On  repeating 
these  observations  he  was  led  to  surmise 
that  currents  in  the  plasma  might  convey 
to  the  leucocyte  intelligence  of  its  more 
distant  prey.  Not  all  spheroids  are  equal¬ 
ly  attacked,  neither  are  all  leucocytes 
equally  eager. 

In  reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject 
Professor  MetschnikoS  believes  that  the 
malarial  parasite  in  its  free  crescent  state 
is  not  devoured  by  leucocytes,  possibly  in 
consequence  of  its  excreting  a  suceus  on  its 
surface,  which,  as  it  were,  paralyzes  the 
leucocyte,  and  thus  may  account  for  the  ob-' 
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sen  ations  of  Carter  just  mentioned.  lie 
considers  its  proliferation  in  the  blood 
may  proceed  uninterruptedly  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  with  its  entrance  into  the  red 
blood  corpuscle  the  microbe  loses  its  pow* 
er  of  resistance  to  leucocytes.  As  these 
marauders  are  in  the  habit  of  devouring 
weakened  blood  corpuscles,  they  have  lit¬ 
tle  hesitation  in  devouring  those  also 
which  are  enfeebled  by  the  parasite  within 
them. 

lly  a  series  of  experiments  Metschnikoff 
has  shown  that  spirilla,  in  relapsing  fever, 
which  hare  been  similarly  engulfed  by 
leucocytes,  still  retain  their  infecting  pow¬ 
er,  and  that  this  fact,  with  the  occa¬ 
sional  free  appearance  of  the  spirilla,  is 
considered  to  explain  the  recurrency  of  the 
febrile  attacks,” — a  view  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  malaria. 

To  return  to  the  home  of  paludal  fever, 
we  must  not  expect  to  find  there,  in  the 
soil,  the  active  and  matured  forms  of  life 
which  have  just  been  described.  Of  that 
part  of  the  life  history  little  is  known,  but 
from  the  researches  of  botanical  science 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  spores  are 
generated  in  the  soil,  and  in  that  form  find 
their  way  through  the  water  or  through 
the  air  into  the  blood  of  human  beings. 
It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  the 
fever  is  caused  by  a  chill.  The  chill  is 
that  which  determines,  not  that  which 
causes,  the  development  of  the  disease. 
Many  human  beings  who  are  living  in,  or 
passing  through  malari.nl  countries,  have 
the  seeds  of  malaria  in  them  ;  but  in 
healthy  conditions  of  the  blood,  and  in 
constitutions  not  susceptible  to  that  form 
of  disease,  they  may  lie  dormant  until 
passed  otf  in  the  course  of  nature. 

In  the  winter  season  there  is  little  to  be 
feared  from  a  visit  to  Rome  if  proper  at¬ 
tention  be  given  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
health.  To  avoid  fatigue,  and  sight- see¬ 
ing  in  warm  damp  weather  ;  to  avoid  in¬ 
sanitary  hotels,  and  to  live  inside  the  town 
rather  than  on  the  outskirts.  In  summer 
the  natives  never  dream  of  incurring  the 
risk  of  a  stroll  out  to  the  Campagna,  but 
gather  in  th^  piazzas,  and  sit  under  the 
colonnades  protected  from  malarious 
breezes  by  the  surrounding  walls. 

New  ISsBiEs. — Yol.  L.,  No.  2. 


In  visiting  Rome  it  is  difUcult  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  freshly  upturned  soil  :  but 
the  simple  plan  of  wearing  a  cotton-wool 
respirator  will  enable  any  sightseer  to 
watch  the  excavations,  and  be  out  after 
sunset,  with  impunity.  If  troops  in  pass¬ 
ing  through  malarious  countries  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  mosquito  nets  in  which  they 
could  envelop  their  heads  at  night,  in  all 
probability  they  would  be  as  much  screen¬ 
ed  from  the  dangers  of  malaria  as  are  the 
scattered  dwellings  of  the  Campagna  by  a 
little  belt  of  trees. 

Subjoined  is  a  classification  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  in  respect  to  malaria, 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  \V  illiam  North: — 

Fibst  Gatboobt.  Hiobest  Dxobke  or  In- 

TENSITT. 

Ci:.ASs  I. — Senegal ;  coastsof  Gulf  of  Guinea  ; 
West  Coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  20th  paral¬ 
lel  of  S.  latitude  ;  Madagascar  ;  the  Guianas. 

Class  II. — India  ;  Cochin  China  ;  Ceylon  ; 
Afghanistan  ;  Burma  ;  Siam  ;  the  whole  of  the 
Malay  and  Philippine  Archipelago ;  New 
Guinea  ;  Nubia  ;  parts  of  Abyssinia  and  the 
Soudan,  and  Central  America. 

Class  III. — The  East  Coast  of  Africa ;  Egypt ; 
the  coast  line  of  Arabia ;  Mexico ;  China 
proper  ;  the  Brazils  and  Peru. 

Second  Catxoort. 

Glass  I. — Tripoli ;  Algeria  ;  Morocco  ;  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands  and  the  oases  of  the  Sa¬ 
hara. 

Class  II. — Turkey  in  Europe  ;  Greece  ;  the 
Islands  of  the  Archipelago  ;  Sardinia  ;  Malta  ; 
Sicily,  and  parts  of  Italy. 

Class  III. — Ronmania  ;  Hungary  ;  Italy 
Corsica  ;  Spain  ;  Portugal ;  Southern  Russia, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  United  States. 

Thibd  Cateooet. 

Southern  Sweden  ;  Denmark  ;  Belgium  and’ 
Holland  ;  Germany  ;  France  ;  La  Plata  ;  Chili 
and  the  Islands  of  Madeira  ;  Bourbon  and  St. 
Helena. 

Focbth  Cateoobv.  No  Malaria,  ob  Imsionifi^ 

CANT. 

The  British  Islands  ;  Norway  ;  the  northern, 
parts  of  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Russia  ;  all 
North  America  above  the  50th  parallel  of  N. 
latitude  ;  Uruguay  ;  the  Argentine  Repnblio 
and  Pat^onia  ;  Northern  China  ;  almost  all 
Siberia  and  the  greater  part  of  Japan  ;  New 
Zealand  and  the  southern  parts  of  Australia. 

— Ninettenth  Century^ 
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A  CONVERSATION 

BY  FREDEftICK 

We  enter  an  apartment  on  the  first 
stage  of  an  hotel  in  Geneva,  one  that 
stands  just  out  of  the  town  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake.  It  is  a  soft  warm 
summer  night,  and  therefore  it  is  no  sur¬ 
prise  to  find  the  windows  thrown  high  up 
in  the  room  wliere  the  little  company  to 
whom  we  are  to  be  introduced  had  dined. 

They  were  three — a  lady,  her  husband, 
and  another  gentleman,  their  friend  ;  and 
as  we  first  view  them  they  arc  still  linger¬ 
ing  at  table,  the  gentlemen  trifling  with 
their  claret  glasses  in  satisfied  silence,  the 
lady  facing  the  window  and  looking 
through  the  lamp-light  on  to  the  darkness 
in  the  balcony  and  then  into  the  moonlight 
beyond.  The  very  atmosphere  about  them 
seems  to  tell  us  that  these  three  are  close 
and  affectionate  friends.  They  are  all  in 
the  earlier  years  of  middle  age  :  the  lady 
herself  has  passed  her  fortieth  year,  and 
the  youngest  of  her  companions  is  six 
years  older.  The  man  sitting  to  the  left 
of  her  is  her  husband — tall,  robust,  high- 
shouldered,  ruddy,  with  a  strong  voice, 
and  bright  open  eyes  that  are  foes  to  sly¬ 
ness  and  a  constant  challenge  of  go^ 
humor.  A  prosperous  man  in  all  ways, 
he  is  a  member  of  a  London  banking- 
house,  where  he  is  much  esteemed  for  a 
blunt  kind  of  cleverness,  which  is  never 
able  to  give  much  of  a  reason  even  for  its 
best  suggestions.  There  is  plenty  of 
homespun  goodness  in  him,  but  no  other 
cleverness  save  that  which  he  gets  credit 
for  at  the  bank.  Uis  mind  takes  its  high¬ 
est  flights  when  he  goes  to  the  play  ;  and 
though  he  is  not  slow  to  recognize  supe¬ 
rior  knowledge,  it  never  occurred  to  him  in 
all  his  life  that  he  himself  might  be  defi¬ 
cient  in  thought,  taste,  imagination,  in- 
^ht,  as  compared  with  other  men.  How 
strongly ’he  contrasts  with  his  wife  in 
these,  as  indeed  in  many  things,  has  never 
struck  him  for  a  moment ;  and  that  it 
never  has  done  so  is  the  only  puzzling 
thing  about  him,  and  the  only  one  that 
has  ever  given  her  an  hour’s  vexation. 
They  married  twenty  years  ago  ;  having 
first  met  at  the  house  of  a  kinswoman  of 
his,  now  a  very  ancient  lady,  and  still  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  villa  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  lake  where  .these  Ivo  encountered  each 
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Other  for  the  first  time.  Even  from  the 
beginning  the  marriage  was  like  a  partner¬ 
ship  rather  more  than  enough  ;  but  the 
union  was  sound,  solid,  unimpeachable. 
Compton  should  have  had  a  daughter  ; 
then  it  would  have  been  seen  how  capable 
be  was  of  a  deep  and  tender  devotion. 
But  daughter  he  had  none  ;  and  no  wife 
that  heaven  could  have  given  him  would 
have  roused  the  love  that  would  have  risen 
high  enough  about  a  daughter  to  drown 
her,  so  to  speak.  She  who  did  become 
his  wife  was  a  beautiful  woman,  as  you 
may  yet  sec  if  you  look  upon  her,  as  with 
elbow  on  table,  cheek  on  palm,  she  gazes 
through  the  brilliant  lamp-light  to  the  strip 
of  darkness  on  the  balcony  and  the  moon¬ 
lit  scene  beyond.  The  face  is  true  to  the 
calendar  :  it  frankly  tells  that  she  is  a 
woman  of  forty,  though  the  figure  is  seven 
years  younger  at  least.  The  aim  on  which 
her  head  rests  is  as  perfect  as  when  she 
was  twenty  ;  and  while  her  hair  is  very 
dark,  there  is  little  more  color  in  the  face 
than  in  arm  and  hand,  or  than  in  the  white 
rose  that  glorifies  her  good  man’s  coat.' 
Her  eyes  and  their  lashes  match  the  hair 
— the  eyes  themselves  being  singularly 
deep  and  soft  ;  yet  every  line  of  the  calm¬ 
ly  noble  countenance  betokens  a  nature 
evenly  and  harmoniously  strong.  What 
she  would  have  been  if  she  had  grown  up 
in  any  wildness  it  is  impossible  to  say  for 
certain  ;  but  almost  ceitain  it  is  that  she 
would  have  been  a  much  greater  woman, 
and  though  more  biamcable,  yet  blame- 
able  in  no  corresponding  degree.  As  it 
was.  she  had  closely  taken  the  mould  into 
which  she  was  cast  by  breeding  and  edu¬ 
cation  ;  which  were  very  high,  very  care¬ 
ful,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
principles  that  form  and  that  become  a 
gentlewoman. 

She  rises  from  her  chair  as  Compton 
says,  “  Well,  I  must  go  to  see  our  dear 
old  lady.  That  little  bnsines8*of  hers  must 
be  settled  to-night  if  we  are  to  leave 
Geneva  to-morrow.” 

Whereupon  ho  rises  too,  and  Bourne 
also  ;  and  then  we  see  more  clearly  what 
this  gentleman  is  like.  A  slender  figure, 
not  very  tall,  and  stooping  less  with  fra¬ 
gility  than  from  habit,  and  from  the  weight 
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of  incessant,  busy  thinking — peihaps  to 
small  account.  A  man  of  narrow  fortune, 
of  no  considerable  family,  and  one  of  those 
loungers  who  never  settle  anywhere  for 
more  than  six  months  together,  he  was 
known  to  the  best  in  every  capital  in  Elu- 
rope  ;  was  more  than  welcome  in  a  dozen 
social  coteries,  and  everywhere  met  with 
the  same  sort  of  curiosity  and  affectionate 
admiration.  Not  that  he  had  ever 
“done”  anything.  He  was  chiefly  re¬ 
markable  for  a  kind  of  double  nature  the 
elements  of  which  were  not  only  distinct 
but  apparently  opposed.  A  more  perfect 
man  of  the  world,  when  he  was  in  the 
world,  could  not  be  named  :  gentle,  sweet- 
natured,  and  as  radiant  with  a  lively  un¬ 
derstanding  of  everything  and  everybody 
ns  the  ideal  secretary  of  legation.  A 
shrewd  adviser  among  men,  he  was  yet 
more  esteemed  as  friend  and  counsellor 
among  women  ;  who  resorted  to  him  with 
an  instinctive  confldence  like  that  which 
animals  seem  to  feel  in  the  presence  of 
some  among  us,  knowing  why  no  more 
than  we  do.  And  yet  there  was  a  reason 
why  in  Bourne’s  case,  perhaps.  This  man 
•f  the  world,  this  delight  of  little  dinners 
of  eight,  no  matter  who  the  other  seven 
might  he,  was  known  to  live  his  own  life 
in  a  world  of  his  own — a  world  of  painful 
thought  and  restless  mysticism  ;  and  never 
when  there  were  two  or  three  together, 
but  only  when  he  walked  or  sat  apart  with 
one  companion  alone,  of  this  world  of  his 
he  would  make  revelations  as  endearing  as 
they  were  puzzling,  and  by  some  thought 
pitiable.  There  was  nothing  remarkable 
about  the  head  or  face  of  him,  though  a 
still  beautiful  mouth  remained  unconceal¬ 
ed  by  a  close-cut  beard  punctiliously  trim¬ 
med,  and  he  had  a  pair  of  eyes  that  beam¬ 
ed  as  brilliantly  and  carelessly  in  company 
as  they  were  sad  and  lost  in  solitude  or  in 
repose. 

Said  Compton  to  his  wife  as  he  drew  a 
cigar  from  its  case,  “  I  recommend  you  to 
take  your  coffee  in  the  balcony.  It  is  a 
lovely  evening  ;  and  it  is  just  the  place, 
and  just  the  time,  for  Bourne  to  weave  a 
ghostly  yam  or  two,  which  you  shall  re¬ 
peat  to  me  some  night  when  I  do  not  want 
to  go  to  sleep.” 

Tliis  was  a  joke  against  himself,  appar¬ 
ently.  He  laughed  and  they  laughed  ; 
and  away  he  went  with  his  cigar  carefully 
lighted  ;  and  from  the  balcony  his  wife 
and  Bourne,  taking  seats  there,  listlessly 


watched  him  pass  down  the  strand  toward 
the  foot  of  the  bridge.  Coffee  came,  but 
the  tray  was  carried  away  again  before  a 
word  passed  between  these  two.  The  still 
beauty  of  the  night  might  well  have  ac¬ 
counted  for  that  ;  one  of  those  nights 
when  mind  and  thought  seem  to  be  drawn 
out  of  us,  and  we  to  be  within  them,  as 
in  an  envelopment  of  ether  almost  too  tine 
to  breathe  in.  The  shadow  of  the  hotel 
was  cast  forward,  so  that  Bourne  and  his 
companion  were  in  darkness.  But  be¬ 
yond  the  shadow  the  whole  country  was 
bathed  in  moonlight,  in  which  the  water 
of  the  lake  glistened  miles  away,  while  the 
topmost  peaks  of  Mont  Blanc  were  visible 
in  a  dim,  remote,  and  awful  ghostliness. 
For  a  long  time  Bourne’s  averted  face 
looked  down  the  lake,  with  its  glancing 
waters  and  its  shadowy  shores,  and  then 
seemed  fixed  upon  the  heights  of  the 
mountain  opposite  or  the  heavens  above 
them.  At  length  Mrs.  Compton  broke 
the  silence,  saying — 

“  What  is  it  you  see  in  that  place  in 
the  sky  which  you  are  gazing  at  so  in¬ 
tently  !” 

“  More  intent  wiis  I  than  the  star-gazer 
usually  is  ?” 

“  1  thought  so  ;  unless  the  star-gaztr 
happens  to  be  an  astronomer  in  search  of 
a  planet  which  he  fancies  ought  to  exist, 
and  must  exist  to  put  his  theories  right.” 

“You  do  not  know  how  near  a  gue^s 
you  have  made.” 

“  Second  guesses,  then,  like  second 
thoughts,  are  sometimes  better  than  the 
first.  1  had  another  one  in  my  mind  a 
moment  before.  But  how  near  did  I 
get!” 

“  I’d  rather  you  told  me  how  far  off 
you  were.  What  was  your  first  guess  ?” 

“  It  was  a  very  commonplace  fancy  ;  a 
romantic  young  person’s  fancy  ;  more  like 
you  at  twenty — ” 

“  When  we  were  unknown  to  each 
other — ” 

“  Than  like  your  deeper-dreaming  self 
now  that  you  bother  that  good  head  of 
yours  with  all  manner  of  mystical  spiritual 
philosophies.” 

Silence  again  ;  that  good  head  of  his 
being  turned  quite  away,  and  the  eyes 
withdrawn  from  the  moonlit  sky  to  the 
moonlit  water.  Simply  to  carry  on  the 
gossfc,  she  said — 

“  i’ll  tell  you  my  first  guess,  and  then 
you  shall  tell  me,  if  it  is  not  too  much  of 
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a  secret,  how  nearly  I  was  right  the  second 
time.  You  were  looking  over  the  crest 
of  Mont  Blanoy  and  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  He 
fancies  he  sees  the  ghosts  of  all  the  poor 
men  who  have  died  on  the  mountain  wan. 
dering  apart  here  and  there,  and  never 
speaking  to  each  other.’  But  now  I  re¬ 
member  you  said  something  of  the  kind — 
something  that  put  the  idea  into  my  head, 
no  doubt — only  a  little  while  ago.” 

“  But  your  guess  was  not  so  far  wrong 
after  all,”  said  Bourne,  with  a  light  laugh, 
in  which  there  was  enough  self-mockery 
to  encourage  her  to  say,  ”  Oh,  of  course  I 
knew  there  must  be  spirits  in  it !”  But 
there  was  less  of  answering  raillery  in  his 
tone  than  she  expected  when  he  replied — 

‘‘  Spirits  were  in  it,  a  multitude  of 
spirits  ;  including  some  that  are  very  near 
us.  But  it  is  here  Wlow  that  they  wan¬ 
der  apart,  never  speaking  to  each  other  ; 
and  my  astronomical  gaze — ” 

“  Your  astronomical  gaze — ” 

Both  voices  trembled  with  the  words  ; 
and  after  a  moment,  during  which  the 
landscape  darkened  under  the  only  cloud 
in  the  sky,  he  resumed  his  speech,  saying, 
”  Was  foolishly  directed  to  the  heavens 
in  search  of  a  planet  which  I  do  think 
ought  to  exist,  and  must  exist,  if  not  only 
the  theoiies  but  the  hopes  of  this  worm 
your  friend  are  to  be  satisfied,  as  well  as 
Lis  poor  vermicular  sense  of  what  is  just 
and  right  for  us  below  and  good  and  gra¬ 
cious  in  the  gods  above.” 

‘‘  And  the  spirits  that  walk  apart — here 
on  earth,  you  said — what  have  they  to  do 
with  the  planet  you  never  expect  to  dis¬ 
cover  ?” 

“  I  did  not  say  that  exactly — never  to 
expect  to  discover.  What  the  astronomer 
— the  man  at  Greenwich  I  mean — firmly 
believes  ought  to  exist  is  often  found  in 
actual  existence  when  he  has  been  supplied 
with  better  means  of  seeking  for  it.” 

“  With  a  six-foot  lens,  then — ?” 

“  My  planet  will  never  be  seen  from 
this  or  any  other  balcony  even  with  a  six- 
foot  lens  ;  not  to  recognize  it,  you  under¬ 
stand.” 

This  was  said  with  a  returning  flash  of 
the  man-of-the-world  smile,  which  died 
away  into  a  look  of  awe  as  he  added  in  a 
whisper  scarcely  audible  beyond  the  lips 
that  uttered  it,  ”  Dear  heaven  !  how  blest 
the  knowledge  of  it  would  be  to  many  a 
sore  heart  !  what  a  stay  to  some,  what  re¬ 
straint  upon  others  !” 


The  exclamation  whispered  with  such 
fervency  was  evidently  heard  by  Bourne’s 
companion,  for  her  eyes  softened  upon 
him  with  a  look  aside  that  was  wondering 
admiration  in  part,  in  part  compassion. 
Had  Ophelia  lived  to  be  forty,  Hamlet  be¬ 
ing  dead  as  he  died  in  the  play,  she  might 
have  worn  such  a  look  when  she  sat  think¬ 
ing  of  him.  But  it  was  not  for  our  mod¬ 
ern  dame  to  take  up  a  whisper  that  was 
unintended  for  her  ears,  and  so  she  said  in 
tones  that  were  not  so  playful  as  they' 
were  meant  to  l)e — 

‘‘  Then  if  your  planet  is  never  to  be 
distinguished  from  others  it  may  be  one 
of  these  that  have  been  shining  up  there 
from  the  very  beginning  of  things.  That 
one,  jH-rhaps,  or  that  yet  brightei  one. 
What  is  the  name  of  it  ?” 

‘‘  I  do  not  know  what  its  name  is  ;  but 
T  can  tell  you  what  it  ought  to  be,  if  it  is 
the  world  I  hope  there  is  somewhere  in 
the  heavens  1” 

‘‘  Come,  then,  reveal.” 

“It  is  not  so  easy  to  find  a  name  for 
it  after  all.  The  Star  of — the  World  of 
— 1  am  not  able  to  keep  my  promise.  But 
you  know  what  the  London  Clearing 
House  is  ?’  ’ 

“  Am  I  not  a  banker’s  wife  ?” 

“  Well,  then,  we  should  have  to  call  my 
planet  by  some  name  of  similar  meaning, 
only  we  should  have  to  import  the  idea  of 
a  clearance  of  consciences  instead  of  cash 
accounts.  The  name  should  be  in  one  of 
the  dead  languages,  of  course  ;  and  all  the 
more  appropriately  because,  you  must 
know,  my  star  is  populated  by  successive 
generations  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  ended  the  puzzling  life  wo  live  on 
this  terrestrial  globe.  Populated,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  a  well-chosen  word,  if  you 
take  it  as  signifying  that  they  live  there 
forever.  That  is  not  what  I  mean.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  That  they  only  stop  there  for  a  while 
in  passage,  as  we  are  stopping  at  this 
hotel  ;  stop  there  to  speak  to  each  other 
as  we  two  might  s{>eak  on  this  balcony  if 
we  were  out  of  all  this  and  here  he 
lightly  touched  one  hand  with  the  other, 
and  then  the  fingers  that  lay  like  a  patch 
of  reflected  light  on  the  balcony  railing  at 
his  side. 

“  And  you,”  she  said,  in  a  voice  that 
clearly  betrayed  both  the  affection  and  the 
compassion  which  we  lately  saw  in  her 
night-deep  eyes — “  And  you  complain  of 
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it  as  a  puzzling  world  !  Can  any  human 
creature  be  more  puzzling  than  yourself  ! 
Richard — ” 

“  The  first  time  !  That  sounds  as  if  we 
were  a  little  way  out  of  it !”  This  he 
said  turning  his  face  to  her  with  a  smile 
that  took  out  of  his  words  ail  possibility 
of  offence,  if  any  could  be  found  in  them. 
She  answered  it,  saying — 

“  Richard,  if  I  please,  *  Margaret  ’ 
token  I  please.  And  now,”  coming  nearer 
to  him,  ”  cease  your  puzzling,  and  talk 
like  a  rational  being.  Speak  from  another 
world  if  you  like,  but  so  thac  I  can  un¬ 
derstand  you.  Expound  these  new  mys¬ 
teries.” 

“  Dreams.” 

“  Dreams,  then.  I've  listened  to 
dreams  of  yours  before.  ” 

“  ‘  On  such  a  night  as  this  !  ’  ” 

“  It  was  ;  ‘  on  such  a  night  as  this  !  ’  ” 

There  was  a  pause  ;  and  then  as  he  felt 
the  hand  on  the  balcony  slip  beside  his 
own  there,  though  barely  touching  it,  he 
began  to  speak  in  a  low  voice  that  vibrat¬ 
ed  under  the  restraints  of  a  very  sensitive 
modesty,  or  perhaps  of  some  fear  that  he 
might  seem  ridiculous. 

“  If  purgatory  was  no  revelation,  as  I 
do  not  think  it  was,  it  was  an  invention. 
Good  men  invented  it,  no  doubt.  A  place 
of  purgation  ;  there  is  need  of  such  a 
place  !  The  noblest,  the  purest  of  those 
who  were  ever  called  saints  on  earth  had 
most  self-knowledge  ;  and  they  knew  that 
if  they  were  nearer  the  heaven  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  than  the  worst  of  men,  it  was  no 
nearer  than  the  lark  to  the  sky — carried 
by  a  rapture  of  aspiration  now  and  then  to 
a  height  where  indeed  they  were  at  home, 
but  where  they  could  never  long  remain. 
And  to  them,  of  course,  not  only  the  glo¬ 
ries  of  heaven,  but  all  that  could  not  live 
for  a  moment  in  the  presence  of  their 
God,  were  more  visible  than  to  other  mor¬ 
tals.  IIow  could  even  such  as  these  go 
straight  from  the  body  of  this  death  into 
such  a  presence  ?  There  must  be  a  place 
of  purgatory  ;  and  the  place  must  be,  they 
thought,  a  place  of  burning.  The  con¬ 
scious  spirit  must  pass  through  purgatorial 
fires.” 

”  That  idea — ” 

“  The  flames  and  the  suffering,  all  gone 
out  of  belief,  or  going.  Science,  they 
say  !  Physical  discoveries  in  the  way  of 
such  belief,  which  even  in  our  own  time 
(in  the  popular  mind)  had  not  cast  out  the 


old  notion  that  these  fires  were  in  the 
bowels  of  our  earth.  And  yet  the  belief 
would  have  lingered  longer,  perhaps,  if 
science  had  been  a  little  quicker  with  the 
telescope.” 

”  You  do  not  mean  quicker  ?” 

”  I  do.  Suppose  it  had  been  known 
centuries  ago  that  in  a  whirling  universe 
the  whirling  sun  was  clad  in  flames, 
shooting  and  sweeping  round  about  it  with 
immeasurable  speed  in  immeasurable 
waves  !  What  a  text  for  the  preacher 
who  stood  with  his  congregation  at  the 
church  door  at  evening,  the  deep  peace  of 
the  sunset  sky  overhead,  and,  at  the  edge 
of  those  glorious  clouds  that  stretch  out 
from  it,  the  sinking  sun  :  fair,  clear,  its 
farewell  a  smiling  farewell,  and  naught  to 
be  seen  that  yet  might  be  seen  of  the 
leagues  of  flame  that  whirl  in  hurricane 
about  it,  and  therein  a  myriad  of  souls  !” 

‘‘  Great  heaven,  what  fancies  !” 

“  Being  purified.” 

“  Say  no  more  !” 

“  Being  perfected.” 

”  Dreadful  thought  !” 

Saints  have  had  such  fancies.  Poets 
too  :  and  nobody  has  thought  the  worse 
of  them.  But  I  do  not  stipulate  for  any 
such  purgation  ;  though  I’ll  thank  you  to 
admit  that  my  conception  is  more  mag¬ 
nificent  than  Shakespeare’s,  even  when  his 
fancy  was  strained  in  the  writing  of  his 
noblest  play,  and  might  therefore  have 
been  expected  to  soar  to  the  sun  instead 
of  burrowing  underground.  And  then 
you  must  also  allow  that  my  conception  is 
not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  science  so  easily. 
I  do  not  stipulate  for  any  such  purga¬ 
tory  ;  but  I  do  ask  for  another,  with 
neither  fiame,  nor  icy  congelations,  nor 
any  other  terrors  of  the  Pit  in  it.” 

And  this — ” 

”  This  I  will  tell  you  about.  It  struck 
yon  as  something  terribly  pathetic,  the 
notion  of  the  spirits  of  all  the  poor  men 
who  had  ever  perished  on  the  mountain 
wandering  on  its  heights  apart,  and  never 
speaking  to  each  other.  It  strikes  me  as 
a  terrible  fact  that  so  much  of  the  same 
thing  goes  on  here  below  in  the  valleys 
among  living  men  and  women,  generation 
after  generation.  In  this  probation  we 
live  together  in  twos  and  threes — husbaml 
and  wife,  father  and  daughter,  mother  and 
son,  friend  and  friend,  or  in  other  rela¬ 
tionships  less  intimate  but  not  less  close 
when  all’s  reckoned.  But  none  of  us  are 
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known  to  each  other — never,  never,  is  drawn  from  a  desk,  or  some  wordless 
These  stars  that  see  eacii  other  as  we  do,  but  eloquent  memento  ;  and  in  a  flash  he 
that  shine  upon  each  other  as  we  do,  and  that  was  cherished  as  the  dearest  and  most 
could  not  exist  and  go  their  rounds  with-  perfect  looks  very  like  a  poor  treacherous 
out  the  interchange  of  mutual  influences,  rogue,  and  a  life  is  ruined  in  the  dcstruc- 
are  hardly  more  apart  than  we  are  ;  tion  of  its  proudest  love  and  its  most  root- 
though  the  mateiial  of  which  they  are  com-  ed  tnist.  Even  the  outlook  to  heaven, 
posed  is  mindless,  and  they  are  separated  which  was  the  only  comfort  left,  is  dark- 
each  from  each  by  millions  of  miles.  We  ened  ;  so  that  the  sufferer  cares  no  longer 
touch  ;  but  even  this  by  which  we  touch”  to  carry  the  anticipation  of  relief  any  far- 
—  (he  gently  placed  his  hand  upon  hers)  ther  than  the  grave.  And  yet  if  all  the 
— I  mean  the  barrier  of  this  flesh,  for  in  secrets  of  the  wrong-doing  could  be  ex- 
many  ways  it  is  hairier  more  than  union  plained,  if  the  beginning  of  it,  and  the 
— divides  us  off.  It  hides  us,  and  we  bide  lighting  against  it,  and  the  baleful  inci- 
in  it ;  if  you  understand  what  I  mean  by  dents  that  may  be  fostered  by  it  could  be 
that.”  made  clear  as  by  one  released  soul  to 

Dimly.”  another,  how  different  it  might  be  !  At 

“  A  woman  should  understand  it  more  least  there  would  V>e  the  known  penitence 
easily  than  a  man.  Recall  the  days  l>e-  and  the  known  forgiveness  ;  and  I  would 
tween  girlhood  and  womanhood,  and  re-  have  a  Stepping-stone  World  immediately 
meml>er  how  much  of  your  very  self —  beyond  the  grave,  where  the  penitence  and 
more  consciously  individual  then  than  now  the  forgiveness  could  meet,  could  whisper 
— was  no  mpre  seen  of  others  than  the  life  and  embrace.  ‘  Ah,  if  he  only  knew  !  ’ 
in  the  root  of  an  Alpine  crocus.  You  — then  he  would  know  ;  and  she  who 
could  not  communicate  it,  and  would  not  suffers  for  years  and  years  because  she  can- 
if  you  could.  The  you  that  was  you  hid  not  speak  would  hardly  .suffer  at  all,  for 
away  in  all  manner  of  nooks  and  comers  she  would  look  forward  to  the  day  after 
as  soon  as  any  eye,  any  man’s  eye  certain-  death  for  both,  when  her  earth-dismantled 
ly,  was  turned  upon  you  with  a  look  of  spirit  would  meet  his  and  make  all  clear 
inquiry  ;  scuttling  as  we  may  suppose  the  — showing  that  what  to  his  dying  day  he 
sea-nymphs  do  into  their  caves  when  the  thought  her  shame  was  nothing  but  love 
shadow  of  a  boat  advances  over  the  surface  and  sacrifice.  ‘  Oh,  if  I  could  only  ex- 
of  the  water.”  plain  ! — but  now  it  is  too  late  !  ’  It  is  the 

‘‘  I  remember,  and  I  well  understand.”  olttcrest  cry  that  ever  breaks  from  the  hu- 
“  To  be  sure  you  do.  And  so  it  is  with  man  heart.  Give  me  the  world  I  was 
us  all  when  we  become  less  innocent,  and  looking  for  up  there,  plant  some  inkling 
when  there  are  reasons  for  concealment  of  its  existence  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us. 
that  are  sometimes  more  lofty,  and  some-  and  that  cry  would  never  be  heard  ^ain. 
times  merely  base,  and  sometimes  the  prod-  There  would  be  no  too  late  !” 
uct  of  the  miserable  disabilities  imposed  ‘‘  But  we  do  know  that  there  is  a  God 
on  us,  the  wretched  mistakes  and  confu-  above  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open  and  no 
sions  in  which  we  are  involved  not  only  circumstance  of  good  or  evil  a  secret.  Is 
by  wicked  error,  not  only  by  passions,  there  no  comfort  in  that  ?” 
temptations,  provocations,  but  by  wrongly  ‘‘  Some  comfort,  but  ask  yourself  how 
chosen  ways  of  doing  right,  and  by  the  much  !  They  who  wrong  and  deceive 
very  laws  and  regulations  that  weacknowl-  know  that  there  is  a  God  above  to  whom 
edge  to  be  most  just.  I  hardly  know  how  all  hearts  are  open,  or  have  some  sort  of 
to  make  my  meaning  clear,  but  think  of  belief  in  it,  but  yet  they  wrong  and  de- 
the  number  of  men  and  women  who  at  this  ceivp.  They  who  suffer  know  it ;  but 
moment,  all  the  world  over,  say  to  them-  their  suffering  is  the  same.  Even  when 
selves,  in  longing  or  in  dread,  ‘  Ah,  if  he  the  belief  you  speak  of  is  most  confident, 
only  knew  !  ’  ‘  Great  God,  if  she  should  it  is  little  better  than  the  sob  after  the  cry, 

learn  !  ’  ‘  Oh,  if  I  could  only  explain  !  ‘  Oh,  if  he  only  knew  !  Oh,  if  I  could 

— but  now  it  is  too  late.’  Now  and  then  only  explain  !  ’  That  he  should  know,  or 
the  knowledge  comes,  but  not  in  the  best  should  never  know,  that  is  the  most  pain¬ 
way — often  in  the  worst  of  ways  :  I  mean  ful  longing  or  the  most  dreadful  fear, 
when  it  is  too  late.  He  dies,  or  she  dies  ;  Make  sure  that  the  longing  shall  be  satis- 
and  then  a  letter  comes  to  light ;  a  diary  fied  or  the  fear  made  good,  and — I  don't 
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know,  it  ia  terrible  presumption,  perhaps 
— but  half  the  suffering  and  half  the  guilt 
in  this  world  would  be  done  away.  Half 
the  guilt,  for  how  should  we  dare  the 
meannesses,  the  wickednesses  that  we  com¬ 
mit  unknown  to  those  who  are  dearest  to 
us,  if  we  believed  that  the  day  after  death 
(which  might  be  to-morrow)  we  should 
surely  be  confronted  with  these  deceived 
ones,  they  having  as  full  a  knowledge  of 
our  treacheries  as  we  ourselves  ?  Fancy 
it !  Fancy  having  ourselves  t«>  take  off 
our  masks  of  fair-seeming  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  loved  us  most  and  trusted  us 
to  the  end  !  Think  of  what  *  advancing 
years  ’  would  mean,  with  such  an  advanc¬ 
ing  certainty.  But  no  ;  put  all  that  aside 
if  you  please,  and  look  only  at  the  mere 
mistake  and  misconception  by  which  we 
ruin  each  other’s  lives  and  blame  each 
other  for  it.  And  now  suppose  a  Step¬ 
ping-stone  World  in  which  to  put  all  that 
right,  and  then  go  on  together  in  the  new 
existence  or  part  forever,  as  may  have 
been  appointed  or  as  wo  may  have  de¬ 
served  1” 

He  looked  at  her  for  the  first  time  since 
be  began  this  little  discourse  about  the 
uses  of  bis  Stepping-stone  World,  his 
stellar  Clearing  House,  and  she  returned 
the  look  with  a  long,  inquisitive  gaze  in 
which  he  found  a  particular  meaning,  ap¬ 
parently  ;  for  he  said — 

“  I  see  what  you  are  thinking  of.  You 
are  bringing  me  down,  though  not  very 
far.  You  think  I  am  talking  more  like  a 
modern  novelist  than  a  new  philosopher, 
and  am  most  concerned  with  the  lover  and 
the  wife-and-husband  tribulations  that  do 
indeed  bring  upon  us  mortals  such  woful 
entanglements.  I  can  forgive  you,  for  the 
best  of  reasons.  But  you  are  wrong.  I 
am  thinking  quite  as  much  of  little  chil¬ 
dren  ;  or  nearly  as  much.  They  come 
into  it.” 

‘‘  How  do  they  !” 

“  Let  me  illustrate  by  reminding  you  of 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  stories  ever  told. 
A  young  mother  sitting  in  her  room  alone 
heard  with  a  rush  of  delight  the  foot-fall 
of  one  of  her  little  children  on  the  stair. 
With  the  voice  of  love  she  cried,  ‘  Is  that 
you,  my  darling  ?  ’  The  answer  came 
trembling  from  lips  that  were  not  so  often 
kissed  :  ‘  No,  mamma  ;  it’s  only  me  1  ’ 
Do  you  suppose  that  little  one  was  much 
comforted  by  the  thought  that  God  knew 
she  was  a  good  girl  at  any  rate  !  Wasn’t 


there  something  there  that  needed  clearing 
up  in  some  sucl\  purgatory  as  I  dream  of  ? 
Let  me  illustrate  again  by  a  very  beautiful 
poem,  every  line  of  which  is  to  mo  what 
the  ‘  six  or  seven  shells  ’  were  to  the  child 
about  whom  the  verses  were  made.” 

Before  reciting  these  verses,  Bourne 
folded  bis  hands  upon  the  balcony  rail 
and  bent  his  forehead  upon  tliem,  just  as 
people  do  when  they  say  their  little  pref¬ 
ace  of  a  prayer  on  sitting  down  in  church. 

**  My  little  son,  who  looked  from  thonghtfal 
eyes. 

And  moved  and  spoke  in  quiet,  grown-up 
wise. 

Having  my  law  the  seventh  time  disobeyed, 

I  struck  him,  and  dismissed 
With  hard  words,  and  unkissed, 

His  mother,  who  was  patient,  being  dead. 
Then  fearing  lest  his  grief  should  hinder 
sleep, 

I  visited  his  bed, 

But  found  him  slumbering  deep. 

With  darkened  eyelids,  and  their  lashes  yet 
From  his  late  sobbing  wet. 

And  I,  with  moan. 

Kissing  away  his  tears,  left  others  of  my 
own  ; 

For  on  a  table  drawn  beside  his  head, 

He  had  put  within  his  reach 
A  box  of  counters  and  a  red-veined  stone, 

A  piece  of  glass  abraded  by  the  beach, 

And  six  or  seven  shells  ; 

A  bottle  with  blue  bells. 

And  two  French  copper  coins,  ranged  there 
with  careful  art. 

To  comfort  his  sad  heart. 

So  when  that  night  I  prayed 
To  God,  I  wept,  and  said, 

‘  Ah,  when  at  last  we  lie  with  tranced 
breath. 

Not  vexing  thee  in  death. 

And  thou  rememberest  of  what  toys 
We  made  our  joys. 

How  weakly  understood 
Thy  great  commanded  good. 

Then,  fatherly,  not  less 
Than  I  whom  thou  hast  moulded  from  the 
clay, 

Thoult  leave  thy  wrath,  and  say, 

“  I  will  be  sorry  for  their  childishness.”  * 

“What  do  you  think  of  that?”  said 
Bourne,  lifting  his  face  from  his  hands. 

“  Lovely  !” 

“  But  you  can  see  that  it  is  all  true  ?” 

“  Every  word  in  it.” 

“  The  application  and  the  inference  of 
that  touching  scene  ?” 

“  Profoundly  beautiful,  and  profoundly 
comforting.” 

“  To  whom  ?” 

“  To  me,  to  you,  to  all  of  us.” 

“  But  the  boy  ?  You  see  him  with  his 

*  “  The  Toys.”  By  Coventry  Patmore. 
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poor  little  treasures  drawn  about  him  for 
comfort ;  you  see  him  «with  ‘  darkened 
eyelids  and  their  lashes  yet  from  his  late 
sobbing  wet ;  ’  and  you  feel  the  anguish 
of  the  father  as  he  wiped  away  his  tears, 
leaving  others  of  his  own.  But  the  boy  ! 
Was  he  admitted  to  the  anguish  f  In  his 
sleep  or  when  he  woke  in  the  morning  was 
he  conscious  of  the  tears  f  Suppose  he 
had  died  in  the  night  !  Sleeping  or  wak¬ 
ing,  living  or  dying,  all  he  knew  about  it 
was  the  word  and  the  blow  :  *  bis  mother, 
who  was  patient,  being  dead.’  ” 

“  You  assume  too  much,  perhaps.” 

“  Not  so,  if  we  take  the  story  for  illus¬ 
tration  merely,  and  just  as  it  stands.  You 
think,  perhaps,  that  the  poet  has  not  told 
all  the  story,  and  that  there  was  some 
‘  explanation.’  That  could  not  be.  It  is 
not  the  way,  and  cannot  be  the  wa^,  be¬ 
tween  fathers  and  little  boys.  But  if  the 
child  had  been  aware,  even  dimly  aware, 
of  the  father’s  pain  and  his  tears,  what  a 
difference  it  would  have  made  for  the  boy, 
for  both,  next  day  and  ever  after  !” 

Now  there  was  a  long  pause,  during 
which  any  one  gifted  with  ordinary  per¬ 
ceptions  might  have  seen  that  if  his  mind 
was  still  busy  with  thoughts  and  fancies 
about  the  human  race,  hers  was  bent  upon 
him  alone.  There  was  even  more  of  ad¬ 
miration  in  her  now,  perhaps,  and  more 
curiosity  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  little 
less  commiseration  for  him  as  one  whose 
dreaming  had  drugged  bis  powers,  destroy¬ 
ing  all  chance  of  his  ever  doing  any  great 
things.  This  particular  feeling — which 
more  than  any  other  bad  determined  her 
relations  with  him,  though  not  very  con¬ 
sciously — now  gave  place  to  a  deeper  one. 
In  her  heart  there  burned  a  small  but 
glowing  ember  of  pride  in  the  love  she  se¬ 
cretly  had  for  him,  and  knew  that  be  had 
cherished  for  her  in  honorable  silence  all 
through  their  youth  till  now.  But  though 
as  he  talked  the  ashes  of  the  ancient  fire 
glowed  with  more  fervor  than  she  had  been 
conscious  of  for  years  past,  she  was  will¬ 
ing  enough  that  he  should  keep  to  his 
fantasies,  without  leaving  them  for  any¬ 
thing  more  personal  to  herself.  And  yet 
who  knows  ?  She  may  have  had  some 
idea  that  she  did  come  into  these  present 
fancies  more  nearly  than  he  wished  her  to 
understand.  In  truth,  the  long  look  of 
inquiry  which  she  gave  him  when  he  turn¬ 
ed  off  to  the  stories  of  the  children  spar¬ 
kled  with  a  suspicion  that  it  was  so  ;  and 


what  he  said  in  answer  to  that  look  might 
possibly  be  taken  as  indicating  that  he  had 
caught  its  significance,  though  he  did  not 
choose  to  acknowledge  its  meaning  with 
any  distinctness.  But  however  that  may 
be,  she  was  first  to  break  the  brief  silence. 
‘‘  And  now,”  said  she,  “  that  you  have 
been  wandering  up  and  down  the  subject, 
in  your  usual  way,  for  nearly  an  hour, 
flinging  out  bits  of  truth  like  fragments  of 
a  toy-puzzle,  perhaps  you  will  put  the 
pieces  together.  You  have  improved  on 
Shakespeare,  now  fancy  yourself  another 
Dante,  and  give  me  a  complete  picture  of 
your  purgatory  ;  the  one  that  is  without 
showers  of  fire  and  fields  of  burning  marl, 
though  all  that  was  in  the  Inferno,  I 
think.” 

‘‘  Very  likely  ;  but  I’ve  never  been  able 
to  distinguish  quite.  Physical  suffering 
is  physical  suffering  though  it  differ  in 
degree  ;  and  the  modern  idea — of  which 
my  fancy  is  a  flower,  you  understand — 
revolts  at  all  that.  It  is  all  wrong  and  in¬ 
appropriate  and  out  of  place.  A  lovely 
night  to  dream  in,  and  we  may  never 
again  sit  together  in  talk  like  this  ;  so  I 
will  sketch  my  vision  for  you,  and  if  ever 
you  should  set  up  for  a  poet  you  shall  put 
it  with  due  detail  into  verse.  What  I  see 
is  another  world  than  this,  between  this 
and  wherever  it  may  be  that  we  who  are 
agreed  that  this  is  only  one  part  of  an 
eternal  existence,  enter  on  a  new  state  of 
being.  I  see  a  place  of  reunion  after 
death  where  there  is  no  goveinment  and 
no  laws,  no  need  or  use  of  any  ;  for  wo  do 
not  abide  there  any  more  than  the  bird 
that  speeds  in  autumn  from  one  far  land  to 
another  abides  upon  the  mast  where  for  a 
little  while  it  rests  its  wings.” 

”  Localize  it ;  give  me  a  picture  of  it ; 
let  me  see  it  before  you  go  on.” 

”  That  is  beyond  me,  I  fear.  Shake¬ 
speare  had  his  advantages  after  all  ;  Dante 
too.  I’ve  no  words  to  describe  those 
leasant  plains  where  it  is  never  aftenioon 
ut  always  morning  :  always  the  clear,  still 
morning  twilight,  such  as  you  have  seen 
breaking  over  the  more  distant  reaches  of 
the  Nile,  and  bringing  in  not  only  the 
trembling  light  but  the  tremulous  keen 
airs  that  are  more  like  the  breath  of  life 
than  anything  else  that  we  can  conceive 
of.  In  Egypt  they  soon  die  away  ;  but 
there  where  1  mean  the  same  soft  light  re¬ 
mains,  the  same  cool  airs  that  seem  to 
have  vision  in  their  wings  move  over  plain 
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and  stream  all  day  lon)r>  and  when  it  is 
night  it  is  a  night — a  night  like  this.  Si¬ 
lence,  peace,  and  listening.  Upon  that 
world  we  alight  after  deatli,  each  with  his 
burden  of  memories  good  and  bad,  but  no 
other  burden  besides.  None  of  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  flesh  ;  all  the  fumes  of  passion 
exhaled  ;  vision  clear  to  all  that  we  were 
and  did  and  said  and  thought,  all  we 
suffered  and  inflicted  upon  others  by  the 
error,  the  misconception,  the  conceal¬ 
ments,  the  wretched  little  prides,  the 
treacheries  and  wickednesses — yes,  and  the 
love  and  the  sacrifice  and  the  noblenesses 
too — that  make  up  the  story  of  the  life  we 
were  born  into  at  some  one’s  pleasure  not 
our  own.  Here  we  alight ;  and  though 
one  departed  yesterday  and  another  mure 
than  twenty  years  ago,  it  seems  but  yes¬ 
terday  to  both  ;  so  that  there  are  no  dis¬ 
tant  memories  nor  any  blurrings  or  efiface- 
ments  of  time,  but  all  things  said  or  done 
appear  as  fresh  as  they  were  on  the  in¬ 
stant.  Here  we  alight  (being  still  human, 
mark  that  !  with  only  the  differences  I  tell 
you  of)  to  explain  and  make  a  reckoning 
with  each  other  before  we  go  on.  Not 
with  any  greater  Being  yet ;  for  how 
should  such  an  one  concern  himself  with 
the  earthly  pettinesses  with  which  we  spoil 
each  other’s  lives  and  that  mean  so  very 
much  to  us  f  VV’hile  as  for  our  greater 
wickednesses,  they  also  are  now  unravelled 
and  laid  open  between  those  who  commit¬ 
ted  and  those  who  suffered  by  them  ;  and 
if  on  the  one  side  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  take  refuge  in  false  pleas  and  self-de¬ 
ceits,  on  the  other  every  accident  of  provo¬ 
cation,  temptation,  or  frailty  is  revealed 
together  with  the  wrong.  It  is  not  that 
we  are  judged,  but  only  that  in  the  last 
chapter  of  this  probation  we  who  have 
been  drawn  together  here  meet  together 
there  for  confession,  explanation,  revela¬ 
tion,  such  as  never  can  be  made  while 
there  is  so  much  of  earth  about  us.  And 
surely  you  can  feel  what  a  trial  of  the 
spirit  there  would  be  in  this,  what  occa¬ 
sion  there  would  be  for  the  purgations  of 
remorse  and  the  rendering  of  forgiveness, 
when  all  their  dealings  are  made  plain  be¬ 
tween  human  soul  and  human  soul  at  the 
worst  and  at  the  best.  We  come  together 
in  these  twilight  plains  and  walk  together 
apart,  each  clear  to  each  ,in  mutual  ex- 
lanation  and  revealinent.  For  example, 
'ou  must  know  that  the  little  girl  who 
said,  ‘  No,  mamma,  it’s  only  me,’  never 


made  old  bones.  I  know  all  about  her. 
She  was  a  pale  little  girl  with  long  thin 
legs  ;  you  could  do  nothing  with  her 
hair  ;  and  if  there  was  anything  pretty 
about  her  it  was  her  eyes,  and  they  were 
always  either  frightened  or  thinking  of 
something  else.  She  did  not  live  long 
after  the  episode  of  the  stairs,  and  she 
died  cnddled  in  her  nurse’s  arms  without 
saying  anything.  That  was  twenty  years 
ago.  Her  mother  died  yesterday  ;  and 
had  you  been  up  there  this  morning,  you 
might  have  seen  the  two  walking  together, 
their  shadowy  hands  clasped,  the  woman 
trembling  in  passionate  abasement  and  re¬ 
morseful  love,  the  child  beaming  with  a 
silent  joy  yet  more  divine.  Whether  to¬ 
night  they  go  together  from  that  place,  or 
whether  they  part  upon  their  several  ap¬ 
pointed  ways,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  can 
see  the  Judge  of  all — who  had  naught  to 
do  with  this — smiling  on  them  as  they  go, 
and  am  sure  that  neither  spirit  fares  forth 
the  worse  after  that  good-by.” 

The  parted  lips  of  Bourne’s  companion 
and  the  steady  dilation  of  her  eyes  showed 
how  deeply  she  was  stirred  ;  but  she  alone 
knew  how  her  admiration  of  him  was  wid¬ 
ening  out,  and  how  profoundly  she  was 
moved  by  pride  in  his  unspoken  love  for 
her,  and  even  in  her  own  old  affection  for 
him.  He  certainly  did  not  know,  and 
so  went  on  : 

‘‘  Here  come  two  other  shadows — two 
of  women  who  are  women  yet,  and  a 
man.  The  two  women  walk  a  little  way 
apart  from  him,  hand  in  hand  and  very 
close  together,  though  till  an  hour  ago,  as 
you  may  say,  they  were  unaware  of  each 
other’s  existence.  Yet  the  life  of  each 
had  been  bound  up  in  the  man,  aud  he 
had  been  treacherous  to  both  their  whole 
lives  long.  They  pass  and  are  gone.  I 
do  not  know  what  they  say,  or  what  their 
good-by  will  be.  Now  a  father  and  son, 
between  whom  in  this  world  there  had 
been  a  suspicion  of  wrong  so  terrible  that 
the  one  was  driven  violently  from  the 
death-bed  of  the  other ;  but  here  the 
young  man’s  arm  rests  tenderly  on  the  old 
man’s  shoulder  as  they  go.  And  here  on 
another  side  are  two  who  are  advancing  to 
meet  each  other.  The  man  comes  rapid¬ 
ly,  stops  sternly  and  doubtingly,  the  wom¬ 
an  creeping  up  in  fear  and  anguish  step 
by  step  ;  but  though  she  lived  pitied  and 
he  died  despised,  it  was  not  that  he  killed 
her  but  she  killed  him.  Not  that  he  was 
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cvej  sure  of  her  guilt  ;  lie  is  now  al>ont  to 
learn  it  in  presence  of  this  dog  of  a  friend 
of  his  whose  ghost  follows  after  the  worn, 
an  at  a  distance.  But  I  terrify  you,” 
said  Bourne,  turning  with  a  smile  to  his 
companion,  who  had  placed  an  arresting 
hand  upon  his  arm.  ”  We  will  come 
down  from  the  stars,  and  there’s  an  end 
of  it.  But  I  could  show  you  some  pret* 
tier  sights  than  that  last  one,  though  they 
are  not  all  such  as  they  take  account  of  in 
the  books  of  recording  angels — last  chap¬ 
ters  in  many  a  story  of  sacrifice  that  yet 
was  happiness,  or  of  affection  that  suffered 
lifc'long  wrong  because  the  only  remedy 
was  to  speak,  and  speaking  was  impossi¬ 
ble.” 

”  And  yet  to  have  spoken  might  have 
been  no  wrong — really  no  wrong — and 
much  happiness,”  she  said  in  a  strikingly 
altered  voice. 

”  Comfort  at  least.  But  it  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  done  in  this  world,  or  even  very 
often.  Trammels  of  conventionality, 
trammels  of  duty.  Above  all,  the  dread 
of  being  misunderstood,  of  what  is  called 
misconstruction  :  a  fear  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  scourges  that  good  people  in¬ 
flict  upon  themselves  and  the  origin  of 
many  a  grief.’ ’ 

It  is  donbtfnl  whether  these  last  com¬ 
monplace  words  were  heard  by  Bourne’s 
companion.  Her  attention  wandered  off 
from  the  moment  she  had  last  spoken, 
what  she  said  indicating  the  direction  of 
her  thoughts.  And  these  seemed  not  only 
to  swarm  in  her  hut  out  from  her.  In  the 
two  or  three  minutes  of  profound  silence 
that  now  intervened  the  very  air  about  her 
seemed  to  be  conscious  of  the  impulse  that 
was  moving  within  her  with  fast-accumu¬ 
lating  rapidity.  Moments  like  these  we 
have  all  known,  when  the  thought  of 
some  other  one  has  seemed  audible  in  the 
very  language  in  which  it  was  framed. 
The  inattentive  Bourne  himself  had  be¬ 
come  aware  of  this  sensation,  and  had  just 
turned  his  face  to  her  accordingly,  when 
she  said  in  a  deep  muflSed  voice  that  he 
had  never  before  heard  from  her  lipe — 

”  Let  us  go  back  to  the  star  1” 

“  Let  us—  ?” 

“You  and  me  together.” 

He  caught  her  meaning  instantly  ;  and 
though  it  may  be  supposed  Uiat  he  had 
been  more  or  less  consciously  leading  her 
to  it,  the  truth  is  that  it  surprised  him  into 
an  agitation  that  strikingly  contrasted  with 


her  own  intense  and  resolute  calmness. 
The  first  shock,  however,  was  soon  over. 
For  an  instant  he  trembled  like  a  spear 
sharply  driven  into  the  ground  ;  and  then, 
though  his  mood  was  never  for  a  moment 
so  intensely  still  as  her  own,  his  wish 
rushed  out  to  meet  hers  by  an  impulse 
nearly  as  uncontrollable.  The  difference 
was  that  her  impulse  was  attended  by  an 
almost  reckless  pride  in  abandonment  to 
it,  his  by  the  shadow  of  misgiving  and 
some  fitful  whisperings  of  self-reproach. 

“  Take  me  by  the  hand,  Richard,  and 
let  us  go.  ’  ’ 

“  Do  you  think  we  can  find  our  way 
safely  there  f”  he  said  with  a  smile,  tak¬ 
ing  the  proffered  fingers. 

“  I  think  we  may  never  find  our  way 
there  at  all  if  we  do  not  go  from  where 
we  are  sitting  now.  Perhaps  my  wish 
that  we  should  do  so  would  never  return  ; 
and — and  for  that  I  should  be  sorry. 
Let  us  fancy  we  are  there.” 

“  Together.” 

“Together:”  in  the  same  deep  mu  Ified 
voice. 

“  All  clear  of  this,”  he  added,  pressing 
the  hand  he  held,  “  and  free  to  speak  be¬ 
cause  the  past  is  past  and  nothing  can  be 
changed  f  Come,  then.  I  see  you  ap¬ 
proaching  not  eagerly  but  kindly.  I  am 
conscious  of  having  been  there  a  little  time 
before  you  came,  and  of  feeling  all  the 
while  that  I’ve  nobody  to  meet  but  you. 
It  was  a  very  solitary  life  for  me.  If  any 
one  has  done  me  a  harm  I  do  not  know 
it ;  if  I  have  greatly  wronged  any  one  I’m 
in  ignorance  of  it  still  ;  and  as  your  ever- 
dear  figure  advances,  the  question  that 
most  afflicts  me  is  whether  you  will  think 
that  I  need  your  forgiveness.” 

He  paused,  and  she  said,  “  My  forgive¬ 
ness  ?  No.” 

“  But  did  you  know  down  there  ?” 

“  Always !” 

“  And  I  thought  I  kept  my  affection 
for  you  so  close  !  I  used  to  liken  myself 
to  a  ship  that  goes  sailing  on,  as  well  set¬ 
up  and  as  gayly  as  the  rest,  and  with  the 
fire  in  the  hold  so  well  battened  down  that 
not  a  puff  of  the  smother  of  it  could  be 
seen.  But  now,  my  dear,  I  reveal  it  to 
you.” 

“  And  I  say  to  you  that  it  was  never 
concealed  ;  and  that  I  was  proud  of  the 
concealment.” 

“Glad  of  it?” 

“  Proud  of  it  I  said  ;  and,  now  that  we 
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are  here,  you  should  understand  what  that 
implies.” 

”  I  do  ;  but  tell  me.” 

“  Being  proud  of  the  concealment,  must 
I  not  have  been  proud  of  what  was  hid¬ 
den  ?” 

“  And  so  it  truly  was  !  Why  then,  I 
am  far  happier  than  I  ever  hoped  to  be.” 

‘‘  It  is  because  I  wish  from  my  heart 
that  you  should  be  happier  that  we  are 
speaking  together  in  this  way,  above  the 
world.” 

“  You  were  proud  of  the  concealment, 
and  you  were  glad  of  it  too.” 

‘‘  I  was  glad  of  it  for  more  than  one 
reason.  I  was  glad  of  your  silence  be¬ 
cause  it  gave  me  more  liberty  within  my¬ 
self  to  be  proud  of  what  was  so  carefully 
hid  ;  and  I  was  glad  also  for — for  loyalty’s 
sake.” 

‘‘  For  loyalty’s  sake!  Why  then  you 
must  have  loved  me  too  !” 

”  Indeed  and  indeed  I  did.  But  not 
with  your  force — not  with  your  continu¬ 
ance  and  loftiness.  Believe  me,  there  was 
not  much  nobility  in  the  woman  you  cared 
for  so  long.” 

”  I  should  not  be  glad  to  know  she 
suffered.” 

”  But  it  has  been  a  pain  to  her  to  think 
that  vou  did.” 

“  I'here  is  some  nobleness  in  that,  isn’t 
there  ! — something,  at  any  rate,  that  I  am 
grateful  for.  But  do  not  believe  that  I 
suffered  much  either.  Bitterness  I  never 
felt  at  all  ;  and,  do  you  know,  I  had  a 
very  strange  and  wonderful  comfort  all 
along.” 

‘‘  Tell  me,”  she  said,  still  in  that  total¬ 
ly  changed,  tremulous  voice,  which  truly 
was  like  deep  calling  unto  deep — the 
deeps  of  emotion,  I  mean.  ‘‘  Tell  me.” 

“  You  will  say  it  is  only  what  you  have 
read  in  story-books.  You  were  with  me 
half  my  nights.  Though  I  might  not 
think  of  you  for  days  together — think 
about  you,  I  mean — there  were  not  many 
nights  when  I  had  not  your  companionship 
in  a  dream.” 

”  But  dreams  even  of  those  that  are 
dearest  to  us  are  not  always  pleasant. 
Sometimes  they  are  dreaded  :  tortur¬ 
ing.” 

“  Ah,  but  never  these  of  mine.  It  was 
that  that  made  them  so  wonderful.  They 
were  never  grotesque,  nor  even  extrava¬ 
gant.  Barely  indeed  was  there  a  single 
passage  in  them  unlike  what  might  have 


been  in  reality  ;  and  never  were  they  un- 
happy — never  once.” 

She  thought  a  moment  and  then  said, 
“  Since  there  were  so  many  of  them,  you 
remember  none.” 

“  A  book  full,”  he  answered.  ‘‘  Some 
from  the  very  beginning  ;  and  how  long 
ago  was  tbat  !” 

”  Tell  mo  one  of  those  at  the  begin- 
ning.” 

He  hesitated,  his  mind  recalling  a  dozen 
of  the  more  cherished  dreams  in  as  many 
seconds. 

”  Do  not  pick  and  choose,”  she  said  in 
a  hurried,  impatient  way,  and  as  if  with  a 
self-enforced,  self-sacrificing  audacity. 
But  he  did  choose  before  he  answered  her. 

”  It  is  a  long  time  ago,  when  you  were 
still  a  girl,  but  not  l>efore  I  understood 
what  was  to  be  and  what  not.  My  dream 
was  that  I  went  down  to  see  you  at  your 
father’s  house  :  not  moping,  you  know,  in 
spite  of  my  disappointment.  A  brilliant 
summer  day  :  I  can  feel  now  the  sudden 
coolness  of  the  low,  wide  hall  as  I  passed 
through  it  from  the  glowing  sunshine  on 
the  one  side  of  the  house  to  the  glowing 
sunshine  of  the  garden  on  the  other,  and 
the  meadow  beyond.  You  were  in  the 
meadow  beyond.  Xew-mown  grass  lay 
strewn  about  it  here  and  there,  or  was  here 
and  there  piled  in  cocks.  Nothing  in  life 
was  ever  more  clear,  distinct,  natural.  I 
met  nobody  in  the  house,  and  saw  no¬ 
body  till  in  the  distance  I  saw  you.  And 
you — as  I  came  nearer  I  saw  that  yon  had 
a  little  child  in  your  arms  ;  and  in  the 
wildest  playfulness — hat  off,  your  hair  in 
loosened  masses — you  raced  in  and  about 
the  haycocks,  tossing  the  child  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder  or  high  above  your 
head.  Youth,  grace,  strength,  joy, 
abandonment.  As  I  approached,  you  be¬ 
came  aware  of  me,  and  stopped,  and  look¬ 
ed  toward  me  with  a  beaming  face  ;  and 
then,  holding  the  child  up  till  his  head 
topped  your  own,  you  cned,  ‘  Do  you 
know’  whose  this  is  ?  Yours  !  ’  And 
threw  the  child  up  and  toward  me.  On 
he  came  in  a  low  curving  line,  his  arms  ex¬ 
tended  to  me,  like  one  of  the  little  amorini 
in  the  pictures.  But  as  he  came  he  grad¬ 
ually  faded  upon  the  air,  and  was  dissolved 
before  he  could  reach  the  breast  he  was 
flying  to.” 

“It  was  all  true,”  she  said.  “But 
what  did  I  do  then  !  What  'did  the  girl 
do  then  ?” 
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“  She  turned  and  went  slowly  and  sober¬ 
ly  away  to  the  farther  gate  in  the  meadow.” 

”  It  was  all  true.  The  lore  that  was 
thrown  to  you  and  never  reached  you,  and 
the  turning  away.  Your  happy  dreams  I 
Were  they  never  happier  than  that  f” 

”  This  other  one,  then,  that  happened 
long  after,  when  you  were  no  longer  a 
girl,  but  a  woman.  I  thought  we  were  to¬ 
gether — though  I  did  not  know  it  at  first 
— in  one  of  these  foreign  hotels  that  are 
built  about  a  court-yard.  Glancing  from 
my  window  across  the  court,  I  saw  you 
standing  in  the  casement  of  a  stairway, 
looking  at  me  full  and  intent.  The  instant 
onr  eyes  met,  you  flashed  a  sign  which, 
slight  as  it  was,  I  understood  to  mean, 
‘  Stay,  I  am  coming  to  you  !  ’  I  waited 
just  without  my  door.  In  a  moment  you 
came  bounding  up  the  stairs  in  a  radiant 
passion  of  haste,  seized  upon  my  hand,  and 
even  while  I  was  closing  the  door  upon  us 
flung  your  arms  about  my  neck,  with  such 
kisses  as  no  man  receives  and  no  woman 
gives  for  the  first  time.  ” 

”  I  could  have  done  it  I  Uear  that  1 


All’s  clear  be^een  us  now.  Lot  it  make 
yon  as  happy  as  it  can.  For  me  it  is 
different.  The  affection  I  had  for  you, 
sometimes  passionate  but  never  steady,  is 
little  more  to  me  now,  Richard,  than  the 
pretty  gown  I  danced  in  twenty  years  ago 
— (not  with  you) — and  have  treasured 
ever  since  because  it  was  so  beautiful  and 
because  that  night  was  so  happy.” 

“  But  you  go  to  look  at  it  sometimes.” 

”  I  do  ;  and  I  daresay  I  shall  do  so  with 
yet  more  pleasure  and  more  sadness  after 
to-night.  ’  ’ 

She  drew  her  hand  from  his  in  token 
that  they  had  come  to  earth  ^ain,  and 
no  more  was  said.  As  they  sat  in  silence, 
he  with  averted  face  looking  up  the  lake, 
the  sense  that  they  had  gone  quite  apart 
again  was  complete.  Ten  minutes  after¬ 
ward,  Compton’s  firm  and  jovial  tread 
came  tramping  through  the  room.  Duck¬ 
ing  his  head,  he  passed  out  into  the  bal¬ 
cony,  and  placing  one  arm  round  his  wife’s 
shoulders  and  the  other  round  Bourne’s, 
“  What,  star  gazing  !”  he  said. — Fort- 
nightly  Review. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

BT  MOWBRAV  MORRIS. 

A  Lecturk  Delivered  at  Eton.* 


Great  men,  so  Carlyle  tells  us,  taken 
up  in  any  way  are  profitable  company  : 
we  cannot  look,  he  says,  however  imper¬ 
fectly,  upon  a  great  man  without  gaining 
something  by  him.  Very  imperfect,  I 
fear,  must  be  the  glimpses  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  you  of  the  great  man  on  whom  it 
is  my  privilege  to  addreas  you  to-night ; 
but  something  at  least  will  have  been 
gained  if  they  avail  to  send  you  to  the 
biography  written  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by 
bis  son-in-law  Lockhart ;  ''a  true  and  noble 
book,  one  of  the  best,  perhaps  the  Hest  of 
its  kind  in  our  language.  There  you  will 
find  the  man  himself,  in  his  habit  as  he 
lived.  No  great  figure  in  literature  has 
ever  been  so  clearly  revealed  as  Scott’s  ; 
and  certainly  none  gains  so  much  by  the 
revelation. 

Lockhart  tells  us  that  the  most  charac- 

*  It  will  be  obvious,  I  hope,  that  this  lec¬ 
ture  was  specially  composed  for  the  audience 
before  whom  it  was  delivered. 


teristic  lines  Scott  ever  wrote,  those  which 
give  the  truest  index  to  the  man,  are  the 
lines  *  prefixed  as  a  motto  to  one  of  the 
chapters  of  “  Old  Mortality.” 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife  I 
To  sJl  the  sensual  world  proclaim. 

One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

By  nature  Scott  was  really  a  man  of  action 
rather  than  a  man  of  letters,  and  he  him¬ 
self  would  always  maintain  that  to  act 
things  was  greater  than  to  write  about 
them.  The  story  of  bis  life,  when  well 
considered,  shows  this  ;  his  writings  show 
it.  You  can  trace  it  in  his  novels  ;  in  his 
poetry  the  least  critical  reader  cannot  miss 
it  For  what  is  it  that  we  remember  best 
in  his  poetry,  that  the  idea  of  it  brings 
most  vividly  before  us  ?  Not  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  scenery  or  of  the  softer  moods 
and  feelings  of  human  nature,  delightful 
as  they  always  are.  To  find  the  genuine 
Scott  we  must  not  look  for  him  in  such 
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f>a8»ago»  as  the  description  of  Melrose  Ab- 
ley  by  moonlight,  or  of  Edinburgh, — his 
“  own  romantic  town,” — as  Marmion  saw 
it  from  the  top  of  Blackford  Hill,  or  of 
Ellen  Douglas  in  the  fresh  bloom  of  her 
young  life,  or  of  the  old  minstrel  in  his 
decay,  tuning  the  harp  ‘‘  a  king  had  loved 
to  hear.”  These,  and  many  more  like 
them  which  you  will  readily  recall  for  your¬ 
selves,  are  charming  passages,  full  of  gen¬ 
uine  feeling  both  for  nature  and  human¬ 
ity,  expressed  in  poetry  as  true  as  it  is 
simple  ;  but  they  do  not  really  give  us 
Scott  at  his  best — Scott,  as  one  of  his 
critics  said,  “  when  his  blood  is  up  and 
the  first  words  come  like  a  vanguard  im¬ 
patient  for  battle.”  To  find  that  we  must 
turn  to  his  scenes  of  action  and  tumult  ; 
to  the  midnight  ride  of  William  of  Del- 
oraine  or  to  the  march  of  the  English 
powers  against  Branksomc  ;  to  the  chase 
that  cost  Fitzjames  his  gallant  gray,  or  to 
the  fight  between  Clan  Alpine  and  the 
Saxons  ;  to  the  scene  where  Marmion  dares 

To  heard  the  lion  in  bis  den. 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall 

and  above  all  to  the  magnificent  battle  of 
Flodden,  which  for  the  very  form  and 
pressure  of  war  it  would  be  hard  to  beat 
in  any  language  ancient  or  modem. 

Horace,  you  remember,  has  warned  the 
poet  who  would  move  his  hearers  that  he 
must  first  show  them  that  he  is  moved 
himself.  Scott  is  so  good  in  his  battle- 
scenes  because  he  loved  to  write  about 
knightly  deeds.  The  thought  of  a  heroic 
action,  whether  done  by  Scotsman  or  Eng¬ 
lishman,  whether  crowned  with  victory 
or  defeat,  stirred  his  blood,  to  use  Sir 
Philip  Sidney’s  famous  phrase,  as  with 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  The  old  fight¬ 
ing  spirit  of  his  ancestors  was  always  strong 
within  him,  and  just  at  this  time  it  had 
been  strongly  roused.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  century  the  power  of  Napoleon 
was  at  its  height.  Rumors  of  invasion 
were  flying  all  round  our  coasts  :  it  was 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Fifth  over  again — 
“  Now  all  the  youth  of  England  is  on  fire,  ” 
You  remember  that  fine  scene  in  ‘‘  The 
Antiquary’  ’  where  the  Scottish  train-bands 
muster  to  a  false  alarm.  A  scene  lik« 
this  actually  came'ander  Scott’s  eye,  and 
in  the  spirit  which  prompted  it  no  one 
shared  more  keenly  than  he.  The  young 
men  of  Edinburgh  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  regiment  of  Light  Horse,  and  the 


life  and  soul  of  them  all  was  Quartermaster 
Scott.  “  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel” 
and  “  Marmion”  were  both  written  under 
this  influence  ;  much  of  the  latter  was  ac¬ 
tually  composed  in  the  saddle.  No  won¬ 
der,  then,  that  the  note  of  war,  “  the 
tliunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shout¬ 
ing,”  sounds  so  clear  and  true  through 
these  poems.  And  even  when  Scott,  like 
his  own  minstrel,  had  grown  ”  infirm  and 
old,”  the  flame  flashed  out  as  vigorously 
as  ever  when  occasion  stirred  it.  When 
some  French  general,  conceiving  himself 
to  have  been  aggrieved  by  a  passage  in 
the  “  Life  of  Napoleon,”  began  to  mutter 
threats  of  satisfaction,  the  old  war-horse, 
then  in  his  fifty-seventh  year,  started  at 
once  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  He 
wrote  to  a  friend  to  engage  his  services 
should  the  affair  come  to  fighting.  “  If 
the  quarrel  be  thrust  upon  me,”  he  said, 
”  why,  I  will  not  balk  him,  Jackie.  He 
shall  not  dishonor  the  country  through  my 
sides,  1  can  assure  him.”  And  one  of 
the  last  pieces  of  verse  he  ever  wrote, 
when  ill-health  and  misfortune  were  press¬ 
ing  hard  upon  him,  was  the  immortal 
ballad  of  ‘‘  Bonnie  Dundee.” 

I  have  said  that  Scott  drew  this  fighting 
spirit  from  his  ancestors.  II is  parents 
were  of  gentle  blood,  but  plain  folk 
enough  ;  his  father  a  lawyer,  his  mother 
the  daughter  of  an  Edinburgh  physician. 
But  behind  these  two  stretched  a  long  line 
of  old  Border  lairds,  branches  of  the  great 
house  of  Biiccleuch,  famous  fighters  and 
freebooters,  most  skilful  in  illustrating 
what  Wordsworth  has  called. 

The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan. 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

And  his  earliest  education  was  such  as  be¬ 
came  a  chip  of  this  old  block.  His  first 
consciousness  of  existence,  he  tells  us,  be¬ 
gan  in  an  old  farm-house  called  Sandy- 
knowe,  on  the  borders  of  Berwickshire, 
nestling  beneath  the  crags  on  which  rise 
the  ruined  towers  of  Smailholm,  the  scene 
of  his  fine  ballad  of  ”  The  Eve  of  Saint 
John.”  He  had  been  sent  there  from 
Edinburgh  when  little  more  than  a  baby, 
after  a  fever  which  had  crippled  one  of 
his  legs.  He  soon  recovered  its  use,  and, 
though  he  went  more  or  less  lame  through 
life,  in  his  prime  no  man  on  the  Border 
side  was  a  bolder  rider  or  more  untiring 
walker  than  Walter  Scott. 
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Meet  nurse  indeed  for  a  poetic  cliild  is 
that  country,  as  some  of  you  I  dare  say 
know.  From  that  old  legendary  tower 
you  look  over  a  land  where,  as  be  himself 
has  said,  every  valley  has  its  battle  and 
every  stream  its  song.  There  are  the 
ruined  abbeys  of  Dryburgh  and  Melrose, 
circled  by  the  silver- winding  Tweed. 
Above  Melrose  rise  the  purple  peaks  of 
Eildon,  cloven  into  that  shape,  so  it  was 
held  in  the  dark  ages,  by  the  wand  of  the 
great  wizard  Michael  Scott,  and  destined 
in  a  brighter  age  to  be  the  favorite  haunt 
of  a  far  mightier  magician  of  the  same 
strain.  Among  those  peaks  is  the  fabled 
glen  where  Thomas  the  Khymer  met  the 
Queen  of  Fairyland,  and  not  far  off  is  the 
roodess  tower  which  was  the  earthly  habi. 
tation  of  that  famous  seer.  There  is  the 
field  of  Ancrum  where  Angus  and  the  bold 
Buccleuch  took  their  memorable  vengeance 
on  the  English  for  the  insult  done  to  the 
graves  of  the  Douglases.  There  are  the 
smiling  valley  of  the  Leader  and  the  bleak 
uplands  of  Lammermoor.  There  rise  the 
ranges  which  mark  the  waters  of  the  Et- 
trick  and  the  Yarrow,  streams  not  less 
famous  in  song  than  the  Simois  and  the 
Tiber ;  while  westward  and  southward 
stretch  the  long  blue  line  of  the  Cheviots. 
Nature  could  have  spread  no  fitter  page 
before  the  opening  eyes  of  the  last  and 
greatest  of  the  Border.  Minstrels.  Nor 
were  the  right  interpreters  wanting. 
About  the  farm  were  many  in  whose  youth 
the  memory  of  the  wild  riding  days  of  the 
Border  was  still  fresh  ;  and  many  a  story 
and  song  did  they  tell  him  of  the  old 
lieroes  who  had  forayed  and  fought  over 
that  fair  country.  If  a  lad  so  nursed  into 
life  was  to  be  a  poet  at  all,  he  could  not  well 
have  been  other  than  the  poet  this  one  was. 

Of  course  his  education  was  not  all  of 
this  romantic  cast.  As  he  grew  older  he 
was  sent  to  the  High  School  at  Edinbuigh 
and  to  the  College,  and  he  had  private 
tutors  at  home.  In  after  life  he  used  to 
hold  himself  up  to  his  sons  as  a  terrible 
example  of  idleness  ;  but  this,  we  know, 
is  no  uncommon  habit  of  affectionate  fa¬ 
thers,  and  one  which  we  need  not,  and 
perhaps  are  not  intended  to  take  too  seri¬ 
ously.  Macaulay  used  to  accuse  himself 
of  idleness,  and  I  dare  say  he  and  Scott 
were  idle  in  much  the  same  fashion.  No 
doubt  his  education  would  not  pass  mus¬ 
ter  in  these  very  educated  days.  He  was 
certainly  not  a  scholar  in  any  language  an¬ 


cient  or  modern  :  I  doubt  even  whether  he 
would  now  be  allowed  the  somewhat  loose¬ 
ly  applied  title  of  student ;  but  of  such 
studies  as  jumped  with  his  taste — English 
literature,  for  example,  and  especially 
English  poetry,  and  the  history  and  antiq¬ 
uities  of  his  own  Scotland — he  early  ac¬ 
quired  a  mastery  that  the  most  laborious 
of  modem  specialists  could  hardly  affect 
to  despise.  And  what  he  once  learned  he 
never  foigot.  His  memory  was  as  prodig¬ 
ious  within  its  own  range  as  Macaulay’s 
or  I’orson’s.  But,  in  fact,  from  his  own 
writings  we  get  the  best  idea  of  that  part 
of  his  education  which  he  may  he  said  to 
have  found  or  made  for  himself.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  third  canto  of  Mar- 
mion,”  and  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
“  Waverlev”  we  sec  the  process  by  which 
the  little  Walter  of  the  Berwickshire  farm¬ 
house  and  the  young  Walter  of  the  E<lin- 
burgh  class-rooms  l>ccame  the  great  Walter 
Scott  of  the  world. 

For  a  few  years  Scott  practised  the  law, 
but  so  soon  as  his  father’s  death  left  him 
free  to  follow  his  own  bent,  he  escaped 
from  the  drudgery  of  a  profession  toward 
which  he  has  described  his  feelings  as  be¬ 
ing  much  like  those  with  which  Master 
Slender  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of 
Anne  Page  :  “  There  was  no  great  love 
between  us  at  the  l>eginning,  and  it  pleased 
Heaven  to  decrease  it  on  farther  acquaint¬ 
ance.”  However,  Scott’s  acquaintance 
with  the  law  was  far  from  a  barren  one. 
It  gave  him  two  appointments— as  Sheriff 
of  Selkirkshire  and  Clerk  of  the  Session 
(a  position,  T  believe,  analogous  to  the 
Registrar  or  Master  of  our  English  Courts), 
which  brought  him  throughout  his  life  a 
certain  and  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
income  ;  and  it  proved  of  great  value  to 
him  in  his  work.  Some  of  the  most 
amusing  characters  in  his  novels  owe  their 
existence  to  his  experience  of  the  law- 
courts  ;  and  Scottish  law  is  moreover  pe¬ 
culiarly  rich  in  its  vestiges  of  the  old  feudal 
times  which  had  so  great  a  charm  for 
Scott,  and  may  be  said  to  have  in  more 
or  less  degree  inspired  all  his  work.  And 
useful  as  it  was  to  him,  his  study  of  the 
law  was  not  so  absorbing  as  to  leave  no 
time  for  other  studies  which  were  more  to 
his  taste.  He  found  tilnc  for  instance  to 
visit  all  the  memorable  scenes  in  his  own 
country,  both  Highland  and  Lowland,  and 
to  learn  their  histories.  It  was  in  these 
rambles  that  he  collected  the  materials  for 
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his  “  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,” 
which  may  he  called  his  commonplace- 
book,  the  ^at  storehouse  of  history  and 
legend  from  which  he  drew  the  inspiration 
for  nearly  all  his  Itest  work.  Among  the 
hundred  volumes  or  so  which  stand  to  his 
name  these  perhaps  most  abundantly  dis- 
p^lay  the  various  qualities  of  his  genius. 
Tlie  passion  of  the  past — which  was  with 
him  no  mere  romantic  sentimentalism  but 
a  genuine  study — his  love  of  brave  deeds, 
his  sympathy  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  humanity,  his  untiring  industry — for 
like  another  great  Sir  Walter,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  he  could  labor  terribly  when  the 
labor  was  to  his  fancy — even  his  style,  in 
its  strength  and  in  its  weakness — they  are 
all  there,  and  there  in  their  ripeness.  The 
Scott  of  “  The  Border  Minstrelsy”  is  not 
only  the  Scott  of  “  Mannion”  and  the 
‘‘  I.rfiy  :”  he  is  also  the  Scott  of  ‘‘  Waver- 
ley”  and  “  (.Md  Mortality,”  of  “  The  Ab¬ 
bot  ”  and  Kedgauntlet. ”  His  favorite 
companion  on  these  rambles,  and  staunch 
friend  through  life,  Kol»ert  Shortreed,  has 
left  a  most  amusing  account  of  them, 
which  you  will  read  in  Lockhart's  book  ; 
but  there  is  one  passage  in  it  to  which  I 
would  specially  call  your  attention.  ‘‘  lie 
was  making  himself  all  the  time,”  the 
good  man  told  Lockhart ;  ”  but  he  did 
not  know  maybe  what  he  was  about  till 
years  had  passed  :  at  first  he  thought  o’ 
little,  I  daresay,  but  the  queerness  and  the 
fun.”  In  these  words  lies  the  heart  of 
the  matter  :  he  wat  making  himself  all  the 
time.  If  we  keep  this  phrase  in  our  mem¬ 
ory,  the  marvellous  fertility  of  Scott’s 
genius  and  his  power  of  production  will 
become  intelligible.  lie  bad  made  himself 
so  thoroughly  in  those  early  years  that 
when  the  time  came  to  use  them  the  ma¬ 
terials  were  all  ready  to  his  hand  ;  and 
the  hand  was  ready  too. 

Scott  was  twenty-eight  years  old  when 
his  father  died  in  1799  ;  but  before  that 
time  he  had  taken  two  important  steps  in 
life — he  had  published  a  book  and  married 
a  wife.  His  book  was  a  translation  from  the 
German  ;  his  wife  was  a  young  French 
lady,  Charlotte  Carpenter,  who  had  escaped 
with  her  mother  into  England  from  the 
French  Revolution  :  a  pretty  bright  good- 
tempered  creature,  of  no  particular  char¬ 
acter  or  intellect,  but  very  fond  and  proud 
of  Scott,  and  an  excellent  housekeejier — 
which  is,  of  course,  an  extremely  useful 
quality  in  the  wife  of  a  busy  man. 


*  Scott  was  at  this  time,  and  indeed  all 
through  his  life,  as  unlike  the  conventional 
idea  of  the  literary  man  as  you  can  well 
conceive.  “  You  will  expect,”  he  wrote 
to  a  lady  at  the  time  when  ‘‘  Mamiion” 
had  set  all  England  talking  of  him,  ”  you 
will  expect  to  see  a  person  who  has  dedi¬ 
cated  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  you 
will  find  me  a  rattle-skulled,  half-lawyer, 
half-sportsman,  through  whose  head  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  horse  has  been  exercising  ever 
since  he  was  five  years  old.”  He  was  tall 
and  well  made,  very  strong  an<l  active  de¬ 
spite  his  lameness,  expert  in  all  manly  ex¬ 
ercises,  a  keen  sportsman,  a  fearless  rider, 
delighting  in  his  dogs  and  horses  and  in 
the  hills  and  the  open  air — ‘‘  If  I  did  not 
see  the  heather  at  least  once  a  year.”  he 
told  Washington  Irving,  ”  I  think  1  should 
die.”  A  most  channing  companion,  full 
of  jest  and  story,  of  shrewd  kindly  wit, 
and  sound  good  sense,  too  ;  an  admirable 
talker,  yet  never  talking  too  much.  He 
was  fond  of  quoting  Swift’s  pithy  lines  on 
the  art  of  conversation — 

Conversation  is  bnt  carving  ; 

Give  no  more  to  every  guest 
Than  he's  able  to  digest ; 

Give  him  always  of  the  prime. 

And  bnt  little  at  a  time  ; 

Carve  to  all  but  just  enough, 

Let  them  neither  starve  nor  stuff  ; 

And  that  yon  may  have  your  due. 

Let  your  neighbors  carve  for  you. 

And  no  one,  Lockhart  tells  us,  could  have 
observed  them  better.  In  his  own  house 
be  was  the  j>crfection  of  hosts  ;  and  though 
Abbotsford  in  its  most  brilliant  days  was 
thronged  with  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  many  of  them  with  no  more  title 
to  be  there  than  curio.4ity  to  stare  at  a 
great  man  under  his  own  roof-tree  can 
give,  Scott  received  them  ail  with  the 
same  placid  good-temper  and  politeness. 
There  seems  indeed  never  to  have  been 
such  a  lion  as  he  was,  and  certainly  never 
did  lion  roar  so  gently.  Wherever  he 
was,  at  all  times  and  in  all  company,  from 
the  fashionable  drawing-rooms  of  I^ondon 
to  a  peasant’s  cottage  in  Liddesdalc,  he 
was  always  the  same  cheery,  honest,  un¬ 
affected  good  fellow.  The  people  about 
Abbotsford  worshipped  him,  ”  He  talks 
to  us,”  they  said,  “  as  it  we  were  all  his 
blood-relations.”  ‘‘  1  have  many  friends,” 
he  wrote  to  one  of  the  oldest  of  them 
toward  the  end  of  his  life,  ”  and,  I  think, 
no  enemies.”  Ho  was  right.  I  suppose 
that  no  man  who  has  ever  attained  such 
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fame  as  Scott  has  ever  been  so  free  from 
the  detraction  which  is  a  common  part  of 
what  one,  who  knew  it  well,  has  called 
“the  martyrdom  of  fame.”  No  one 
grudged  him  his  honors,  not  even — which 
is  the  strangest  point  about  it ! — his  own 
brothers  of  the  pen.  Byron  and  Words¬ 
worth  and  Southey,  who  were  certainly 
not  lavish  in  their  literary  friendships,  ad¬ 
mired  and  loved  him  as  sincerely  as  the 
rest.  No  great  man  of  letters  was  ever 
so  completely  free  from  the  whims  and 
affectations  which  seem  by  many  to  be 
considered  the  prerogative  of  genius,  or 
from  those  ignoble  faults  which  are  com¬ 
monly,  and  often,  I  fear,  with  too  good 
reason,  ascribed  to  members  of  what  has 
so  truly  been  called  the  irritable  race  of 
poets.  None  was  ever  more  sincerely 
modest  about  himself,  or  more  generous 
in  his  praise  of  others.  In  a  word,  he  ex¬ 
actly  illustrated  the  truth  of  Charles  Lamb’s 
famous  essay — which  every  young  aspi¬ 
rant  to  literary  honors  would  do  well  to 
get  by  heart — the  essay  on  the  Sanity  of 
True  Genius. 

I  dare«ay  you  like  dates  no  better  than 
I  do,  and  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  them 
now.  But  if  we  look  at  the  chronology 
of  Scott’s  writings  we  shall  see  that  they 
fall  into  two  nearly  equal  divisions  of  time  : 
the  poems  lying  between  the  years  1796 
and  1814,  and  the  novels  going  on  from 
1814  to  1830.  It  is  true  that  he  wrote 
some  prose  before  and  some  poetry  after 
that  year  ;  but  1814  may  stand  as  broadly 
marking  the  time  when  ^ott  lit,  as  though 
by  accident,  on  what  was  to  prove  the 
truest  and  highest  expression  of  his  genius. 

When  asked  in  after  years  why  he  had 
given  up  poetry,  he  used  to  say  it  was  be¬ 
cause  Byron  beat  him.  And  this  was  in  a 
great  measure  true.  Uis  last  poem  of  any 
length,  “  Harold  the  Dauntless,”  was 
published  in  1817,  by  which  time  the  two 
first  cantos  of  “  Childe  Harold,”  and  all 
the  brilliant  series  of  poems  that  followed 
them — with  a  rapidity  as  marvellous  as 
Scott’s  own — from  the  “  Giaour”  to  the 
“  Prisoner  of  Chillon,”  had  been  written 
and  read  by  thousands  upon  thousands. 
While  this  fresh  new  voice — a  voice  of  far 
wider  compass  and  deeper  note  than 
Scott’s — was  pouring  itself  out  in  such 
reckless  profusion,  the  world  could  give 
ear  to  no  other.  But  in  truth  Scott’s 
work  had  been  done  in  poetry  before 
Byron’}  had  really  begun.  The  two  first 


cantos  of  “  Childe  Harold  ”  were  not  pub¬ 
lished  till  1812,  two  years  after  “  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,”  and  with  “  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake”  the  tale  of  Scott’s  poetry  ha<l 
been  told.  In  all  the  poems  that  followed 
we  find  the  same  beauties  and  the  same 
faults  repeated,  but  the  faults  are  greater 
and  the  beauties  fainter  from  repetition. 
Admirable  as  Scott’s  poetical  genius  was 
within  its  own  range,  that  range  was  nar¬ 
row.  He  had  what  Matthew  Arnold  has 
well  called  the  balladisVt  mind, — a  mind 
in  which  a  fresh  and  lively  curiosity  for 
the  outward  spectacle  of  the  world  is  much 
stronger  than  the  sense  of  the  inward  sig¬ 
nificance  of  that  spectacle.  Some,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  think  that  this  was  a  hindrance  to 
his  novels  :  from  that  view  1  venture  to 
differ  ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  a  hindrance 
to  his  poetry.  In  poetry  we  cannot  rest 
our  souls  on  outward  things  alone.  Scott, 
with  his  rare  good  sense  and  perception, 
saw  this  as  soon  as  anybody.  “  Byron,” 
he  said,  “  hits  the  mark,  where  I  do  not 
even  pretend  to  fiedge  the  arrow.”  But 
if  he  could  not  fiedge  this  particular  ar¬ 
row,  he  had  another  in  his  quiver  which 
went  straight  home.  Like  his  own  ban¬ 
ished  Douglas, 

He  bent  a  bow  of  might— 

His  first  shaft  centred  in  the  white. 

And  when  in  turn  he  shot  again. 

His  second  split  the  first  in  twain. 

As  far  back  as  1805  he  had  written 
some  chapters  of  a  novel  which  he  had 
shown  to  a  friend  and,  on  finding  them 
not  thought  much  of,  had  put  away  and 
foigotten  all  about.  These  were  the  first 
seven  chapters  of  “  VVaverley.”  It  is  not 
certain  what  his  original  plan  was  :  indeed 
he  seems  rarely  if  ever  to  have  begun  with 
a  definite  plan  :  he  could  not,  he  says  in 
his  jounial,  map  out  a  regular  plot,  much 
less  adhere  to  it ;  the  idea  had  to  come  as 
he  wrote.  But  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  success  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  Tales 
of  the  Irish  Peasantry  had  suggested  the 
idea  of  doing  something  of  the  same  sort 
for  his  own  country.  As  soon  as  he  found 
that  his  poetical  fame  was  on  the  wane, 
his  thoughts  turned  agtun  to  these  forgot¬ 
ten  chapters  ;  and  one  day,  as  he  was  ran¬ 
sacking  an  old  cabinet  for  some  fishing- 
tackle,  he  came  upon  them.  He  took 
them  out,  read  them  over,  thought  that 
perhaps  his  friend  might  have  judged  them 
a  little  harshly,  set  to  work  on  them,  fin¬ 
ished  them  off  in  the  evenings  of  three  sum- 
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mer  week#,  and  on  July  7th,  1814,  the 
book  appeared  anonymously  under  the 
title  of  “  VVaverley,  or  ’Tis  Sixty  Years 
Since.”  In  the  whole  range  of  literary 
history  there  is  nothing,  1  suppose,  so 
astonishing  as  the  casual  haphazard  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  immortal  series  of  novels 
was  ushered  into  the  world. 

Until  his  misfortunes  compelled  him  to 
declare  himself,  Scott,  as  you  know,  never 
publicly  avowed  the  authorship  of  these 
novels.  Many  ingenious  reasons  have  been 
discovered  for  this  secrecy  ;  but  he  has 
probably  given  us  the  real  one  when  he 
said  it  was  his  humor.  In  the  case  of 
“  Waverley,”  no  doubt  there  was  a  nat¬ 
ural  unwillingness  to  risk  a  reputation  al¬ 
ready  gained  on  a  new  experiment  ;  but 
with  the  others,  the  mystification,  such  as 
it  was,  both  amused  him  and  was  conven¬ 
ient.  It  saved  him  from  troublesome 
questions,  and  compliments  he  did  not 
care  for  ;  and  it  amused  him  to  watch  the 
public  puzzling  itself  over  the  identity  of 
this  Great  Unknown.  But  with  his  fa¬ 
miliar  friends  there  was  never  any  mys¬ 
tery  ;  nor  indeed  would  it  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  hide  himself  from  those 
who  knew  him  well.  The  comrades  of 
his  youth  must  have  bad  a  hundred  mem¬ 
ories  of  those  merry  days  recalled  to  them  ; 
hardly  a  character  he  had  met,  a  place  he 
had  seen,  a  story  he  had  heard,  but  had 
set  his  fancy  to  work  in  one  shape  or  an¬ 
other.  In  such  tales  as  “  Guy  Manner- 
ing,”  “  The  Antiquary,”  ”  Kedgauntlet, ” 
and  ”  St.  lionau’s  Well,”  there  was 
enough  in  every  chapter  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  author  of  “  Waverley”  with 
Walter  Scott  in  any  court  in  Christendom. 

What  puzzled  the  general  public  was  the 
extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the 
novels  appeared.  Perhaps  in  these  days 
this  might  not  seem  so  extraordinary, 
when  we  have  grown  used  to  seeing  books 
springing  up  all  round  us  like  mushrooms  ; 
indeed  I  believe  there  is  more  than  one 
novelist  who  claims  to  have  beaten  Sir 
Walter  in  quantity — though  I  have  not 
yet  heard  any  claim  openly  made  to  be  his 
superior  in  quality.  And  there  were 
voluminous  authors,  too,  then — authors 
wonderfully  prolific  in  that  easy  writing 
which,  as  Sheridan  said,  makes  such  un¬ 
commonly  bard  reading.  But  the  least 
critical  reader  could  not  but  see  that  this 
was  an  entirely  new  kind  of  writing,  a 
kind  hitherto  unknown  in  English  prose 
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fiction.  Scott’s  great  predecessors  in  that 
delightful  art.  Fielding  and  Smollett  and 
Richardson,  had  drawn  the  life  around 
them  that  they  knew,  and  drawn  it  with 
a  master’s  hand.  But  here  was  a  man 
who  gave  you  all  the  pell-mell  of  life  as 
none  had  ever  given  it  before,  save  Shake¬ 
speare  alone.  I  do  not  of  course  put 
Lott’s  genius  on  a  level  with  Shake¬ 
speare’s  :  to  do  that  would  be  to  liken  a 
bright,  brimming  river  to  the  great  ocean. 
For  one  thing,  there  is  the  immeasurable 
difference  between  poetry  and  prose  : 
prose  at  its  best  is  a  fine  thing  :  poetry  at 
its  best  is  the  consummate  expression  of 
the  human  intellect.  And  then,  one  of 
the  many  moods  of  that  myriad-minded 
man  Scott  never  approached,  lie  made 
no  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  mystery  of 
life  :  there  is  no  Hamlet  in  the  novels. 
What  Wordsworth  has  so  beautifully 
called 

The  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 

Scott  puts  by — wisely,  in  my  poor  judg¬ 
ment,  for  such  matters  have  not,  it  seems 
to  me,  their  proper  place  in  the  domain  of 
prose-fiction.  However,  we  need  not  dis¬ 
cuss  this  question  here  ;  but  at  least  in  the 
vigor  and  amplitude  of  his  imagination, 
in  the  variety  of  bis  characters,  in  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  their  words  and  actions  to  their 
situations,  in  his  broad  and  wholesome 
view  of  humanity,  Walter  Scott,  It  seems 
to  me  indisputable,  stands  second  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  to  Shakespeare  alone.  Not 
are  these  qualities  shown  only  In  those 
novels  in  which  he  has  painted  the  humors, 
of  Scottish  life  and  character.  No  doubt 
he  is  at  his  best  when  his  foot  ia  on  hia 
native  heath.  There  we  get  his  richest 
humor  and  his  purest  pathos,  and  especial¬ 
ly  that  blending  of  the  two,,  when  the  teaia 
are  close  behind  the  smiles — as  in  ”  The 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian”  for  instance — in 
which  again  he  has  been  surpassed  only  by 
Shakespeare,  and  equalled,  I  think,  only 
by  Cervantes.  But  when  he  goes  farther 
back,  into  distant  times  and  countries  not 
his  own,  when  he  draws  his  materials  main¬ 
ly  from  books,  his  hand  is  no  less  bold  nor 
his  touch  less  sure.  In  high  and  low  life 
he  is  equally  at  home.  That  great  critic, 
Goethe,  who  had  the  profoundest  admira¬ 
tion  for  Scott,  was  especially  struck  with 
this  quality  of  sureness  in  him.  ”  He  is 
equal,”  be  said,  ”  to  his  subject  in  every 
direction  in  which  it  takes  him.”  That 
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is  so.  His  Covenanters  in  “  Old  Mortal¬ 
ity”  are  as  real  as  his  Highlanders  in”  Uob 
Roy  Claverhouse  is  as  compact  of  flesh 
and  blood  as  Rob  himself.  King  James 
in  “  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,”  Elizabeth  in 
‘‘  Kenilworth,”  Mary  Stuart  in  ‘‘  The  Ab¬ 
bot  ” — they  breathe  and  move  and  speak 
as  surely  as  Jonathan  Oldbuck  or  Meg 
Merrilies  or  Jeanie  Deans.  His  history, 
too,  is  wonderfully  sound  on  its  broad 
lines.  If  what  Carlyle  has  called  the  mean 
peddling  details  get  occasionally  in  his 
way,  so  much  the  worse  for  them — as  it 
is,  you  know,  with  Shakespeare,  who 
makes  Hector  quote  Aristotle  and  gives 
Bohemia  a  sea-coast.  Scott  was  not  go¬ 
ing  to  spoil  a  splendid  scene  because  Amy 
Robsart  was  never  at  Kenilworth,  or  l)e- 
cause  Prince  Charlie  was  never  in  Scot¬ 
land  after  he  had  lost  his  last  stake  at  Cul- 
loden.  But  in  the  essential  truth  of  the 
matter  he  is  never  out.  And  this  it  is 
which  makes  his  historical  romances  some¬ 
thing  apart  and  by  themselves  in  fiction, 
which  makes  them  kin  to  the  historical 
plays  of  Shakespeare.  ”  Nothing  is  so 
tiresome,”  he  wrote  in  his  journal — and  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  some  modern 
geniuses  would  condescend  occasionally  to 
remember  this — ”  nothing  is  so  tiresome 
as  walking  through  a  beautiful  scene  with 
a  minute  philosopher,  a  l>otani8t  or  pebble- 
gatherer,  who  is  eternally  calling  your  at¬ 
tention  from  the  grand  features  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  picture  to  look  at  grapes  and  chucky- 
stancs.”  Life  is  not  crushed  out  between 
the  pages  of  the  historian  and  the  archae¬ 
ologist,  nor  di^uised  in  the  scraps  of  the 
theatrical  dressing-room  ;  it  is  brought 
before  us  fresh 

From  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time, 

in  all  its  comedy  and  tragedy.  We  seem 
onrselves  to  move  among  those  stirring 
scenes  and  stand  face  to  face  with  those 
famous  personages.  We  ride  with  Clav¬ 
erhouse  through  the  red  rout  of  Drum- 
clog  ;  we  hear  the  trumpets  of  Montrose 
sounding  the  charge  amid  the  dark  passes 
of  Ben  Nevis  :  we  hold  our  breath  as 
Elizabeth  in  her  fury  confronts  Leicester 
with  his  wronged  wife  :  the  wild  words 
of  poor  conscience-stricken  Mary  ring  in 
our  ears  through  the  vaulted  chamber  of 
Lochleven  :  we  see  King  Jamie  grimacing 
and  slobbering,  as  he  cracks  bis  jests  with 
Jingling  GeoMie  ;  and  we  watch  with  Re¬ 
becca  from  the  castle-wall  how  the  war 


gives  way  before  the  thundering  blows 
of  Richard  Plantagenet.  We  get  from 
Scott’s  novels,  as  we  get  from  no  others, 
a  sense  of  public  affairs  :  they  are  chap¬ 
ters,  almost  one  may  say,  from  the  history 
of  the  world,  full  of  all  •  the  color  and 
movement  of  life,  of  life  not  as  seen  in  its 
fireside  concerns,  to  use  Lamb’s  phrase, 
but  as  acted  on  the  broad  public  stage  of 
the  world. 

How  one  man,  and  a  busy  man,  who 
had  moreover  nothing  of  the  hermit  about 
him,  could  possibly  produce  all  these  won¬ 
derful  books  along  with  all  his  other  work 
in  the  time  that  he  did,  may  well,  as  you 
can  suppose,  have  puzzled  even  those  who 
knew  him.  Scott  had  of  course  a  won¬ 
derful  facility  of  composition.  He  wrote 
very  fast,  and  when  the  subject  suited  him 
he  undoubtedly  wrote  best  that  way  ;  we 
have  seen  at  what  a  white  heat  ”  Waver- 
ley”  was  composed  :  ‘‘  Guy  Mannering,” 
again,  in  design  and  construction  the  best, 
I  think,  of  all  the  novels,  was  the  work  of 
a  Christmas  vacation,  by  way  of  what  he 
used  to  call  refreshing  the  machine,  when 
tired  with  the  routine  of  the  law-courts. 
He  was  also  a  man  of  very  regular  habits, 
and  an  assiduous  ob8er>’er  of  bis  favorite 
maxim,  never  to  he  doing  nothing  :  he 
had  no  unconsidered  trifles  of  time  ;  every 
moment  was  turned  to  account,  and  thus 
he  had  leisure  for  everything.  So  long  as 
bis  health  permitted  he  used  to  work  in 
the  early  morning,  so  that  by  breakfast¬ 
time  he  had,  as  he  expressed  it,  broken 
the  neck  of  the  day’s  work.  Often  these 
were  the  only  hours  he  could  spare,  when 
Abbotsford  was  full  of  company,  as  it  com¬ 
monly  was  ;  and  however  busy  he  might 
be,  when  his  guests  had  to  be  entertained, 
there  was  Scott,  always  ready  for  them, 
the  gayest  of  the  gay,  as  though  be  had 
nothing  in  his  head  but  the  amusement  of 
the  hour,  and  no  more  to  do  with  writing 
books  than  the  youngest  and  idlest  of  the 
party. 

But  the  real  secret  of  the  way  in  which 
he  managed  to  combine  quality  with  quan¬ 
tity  lies  in  that  phrase  I  have  quoted  to 
you  :  he  teas  making  himnelf  all  the  time. 
One  of  his  friends  said  once  to  him,  ”  I 
know  that  you  contrive  to  get  a  few  hours 
in  your  own  room,'  and  that  may  do  for 
the  mere  pen-work  ;  but  when  is  it  that 
you  think  f”  ‘‘  Oh,”  answered  Scott, 
”  I  lie  simmering  over  things  for  an  hour 
or  so  before  I  get  up  ;  and  there’s  the 
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time  I  am  dressing  to  overhaul  my  half- 
sleeping,  hulf-waking  thoughts — and  when 
I  get  the  paper  before  me  it  commonly 
runs  off  pretty  easily.”  And  in  his  jour¬ 
nal  there  is  a  passage  in  which  he  contrasts 
his  advantages  over  the  host  of  imitators 
that  his  success  had  flooded  the  market 
with.  “  They  may  do  their  fooling  with 
better  grace,”  he  says,  ‘‘  but  I,  like  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek,  do  it  more  natural 
he  meant  that  they  had  to  get  their  knowl¬ 
edge  to  write  their  books,  while  he  wrote 
his  books  because  he  had  gut  the  knowl¬ 
edge.  lie  had  long  ago,  in  short,  made 
himself  so  thoroughly  that  when  he  sat 
down  to  his  desk  the  ideas  flowed  as  freely 
from  his  brain  as  the  ink  from  his  pen. 
“  It  commonly  runs  off  pretty  easily 
that  it  certainly  did.  I  have  seen  some 
of  his  manuscripts,  and  they  are  marvels 
to  look  at — not  exactly  marvels  of  hand¬ 
writing  :  indeed  in  that  rcsj)ect  they  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  certain  other 
manuscripts  you  may  perhaps  have  heard 
of  by  the  name  of  paenat.  Hut  the  w’on- 
der  of  these  sheets  is  that  they  are  written 
almost  wholly  without  erasures.  Page 
after  page  the  writing  runs  on  exactly  as 
vou  read  it  in  print.  I  was  looking  not 
long  ago  at  the  manuscript  of  ”  Kenil¬ 
worth”  in  the  British  Museum,  and  exam¬ 
ined  the  end  with  particular  care,  thinking 
that  the  wonderful  scene  of  Amy  Uobsart’s 
death  must  surely  have  cost  him  some  la¬ 
bor.  They  were  the  cleanest  pages  in  the 
volume  :  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  sen¬ 
tence  altered  or  added  in  the  whole  chap¬ 
ter.  And  what  is  still  more  wonderful, 
he  could  dictate  with  the  same  rapidity. 
Three  of  his  novels,  and  they  are  among 
his  best — ‘‘  A  Legend  of  Montrose,” 
**  Ivanhoe,”  and  ‘‘  The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor” — were  in  great  part  dictated,  the 
last  entirely  so,  owing  to  ill  health  ;  but 
his  amanuenses  declared  that  they  could 
hardly  keep  pace  with  him.  During  the 
rogress  of  ‘‘  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor” 
is  pain  was  sometimes  such  that,  strong 
man  as  he  was,  he  fairly  screamed  aloud, 
but  with  the  next  breath  he  would  continue 
the  sentence  as  though  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened.  On  one  occasion  his  agony  was  so 
great  that  he  was  begged  to  give  over  till 
it  had  passed.  *‘  Nay,”  was  the  answer. 
”  Only  see  that  the  doors  are  fast.  I 
would  fain  keep  all  the  cry  as  well  as  the 
wool  to  ourselves  ;  but  as  to  giving  over 
work  that  can  only  be  when  I  am  dead.” 


And  never  did  Scott  speak  a  truer  word. 
He  never  did  give  over  work  till  life  gave 
over  him.  It  is  probably  known  to  you 
that  he  suffered  a  sad  change  of  fortune  in 
his  last  years.  To  explain  exactly  how  it 
happened  would  need  a  clearer  head  for 
figures  than  I  ever  carried  into  our  mathe¬ 
matical  school.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  It 
will  be  enough  to  say  that  Scott  had  him¬ 
self  been  rash  and  extravagant,  and  had 
mixed  up  his  affairs  with  men  who  bad 
been  still  more  so.  His  publisher  Con¬ 
stable  failed,  and  the  failure  involved  the 
smaller  house  of  Ballantyne  in  which 
Scott  had  been  for  many  years  a  partner. 
He  might  have  taken  the  advantage  the 
law  allowed  him  and  declared  himself 
bankrupt.  But  this  be  would  not  do  :  no 
man,  he  said,  should  lose  a  penny  through 
him  ;  if  they  would  give  him  time  the 
debt  should  be  paid  in  full.  The  sum  was 
close  upon  £120,000,  and  Scott  was  fifty- 
five  years  old  ;  yet  so  strong  was  the  trust 
in  him,  so  universal  the  affection  and  pity 
felt  for  him,  that  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  give  him  the  time  be  asked. 

The  blow  fell  at  a  cruel  moment.  His 
wife  was  dying — she  was  dead  within  four 
months  of  the  bad  news  ;  his  own  health 
was  breaking  ;  his  children  were  no  longer 
round  him  ;  the  eldest  son  Walter  was 
married  and  with  -his  regiment  ;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  Charles,  had  just  gone  to  Oxford  ; 
one  of  his  daughters,  Sophia,  was  marrird 
to  Lockhart  and  settled  in  London  with 
children  of  her  own  ;  only  Anne,  the  sec¬ 
ond  girl,  was  left  to  comfort  him.  Yet 
this  brave  man  addressed  himself  without 
a  complaint  or  reproach  to  his  tremendous 
task.  His  house  in  Edinburgh,  where  he 
had  lived  since  his  marriage,  was  sold  :  all 
the  gay  life  at  Abbotsford  was  stopped  : 
his  servants  indeed  he  could  not  get  rid  of, 
for  they  all  refused  to  leave  him,  working 
on  diminished  wages  as  happily  as  ever, 
and  more  than  ever  fond  and  proud  of 
their  master.  Never  was  man  in  his  ad¬ 
versity  more  amply  repaid  than  Scott  for 
the  good  deeds  of  bis  prosperity.  Offers 
of  assistance  poured  in  on  him  from  all 
quarters,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  in¬ 
cluding  an  anonymous  one  of  £30,000  ; 
but  he  refused  them  ail.  ”  Unless  I  die,” 
he  wrote  to  Lockhart,  ”  I  shall  beat  up 
against  this  foul  weather.  A  penny  I  sill 
not  borrow  from  any  one.”  And  in  the 
same  letter  he  tells  his  friend  not  to  think 
he  is  writing  ”  in  the  heat  of  excited  re- 
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sistance  to  bad  fortanc  “  My  dear  Lock¬ 
hart,  I  am  as  calm  and  tempemte  as  ever 
you  saw  me,  and  working;  at  ‘  Woodstock  ’ 
like  a  very  tiger.”  Figures,  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  is  reported  to  have  said,  are  the 
most  deceptive  things  in  the  world  except 
facts  ;  but  facts  and  figures  alike  show  that 
Scott  had  made  no  rash  promise  to  his 
creditors.  Within  two  years  they  were 
paid  very  nearly  £40,000  :  when  he  died 
there  remained  only  £30,000  unpaid  ;  and 
within  fifteen  yean  this  sum  also  was  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  the  sale  of  his  copyrights. 
It  would  of  course  be  unfair  to  compare 
the  work  done  under  these  conditions  with 
the  work  of  his  prime  ;  but  we  most  re¬ 
member  that  it  included”  Woodstock,” 
“  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,”  and  the 
”  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.” 

This  tremendous  strain  could  not  last. 
He  had  been  suffering  all  through  this 
time  under  a  complication  of  disorden, 
and  now  his  brain  began  to  fail.  Fortu- 
aately  this  brought  also  a  merciful  relief. 
The  fancy  took  him  that  he  had  paid  ail 
his  debts  and  was  once  more  a  free  man. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  be  yielded  to  his 
friends’  entreaties  and  let  them  take  him 
abroad  to  try  what  rest  and  change  could 
do  for  him.  They  had  pressed  this  on 
him  often,  but  be  could  not  bring  himself 
to  leave  the  hills  and  woods  he  bad  made 
his  own.  One  can  fancy  that  the  lines 
he  had  pnt  five  and  twenty  years  earlier 
into  the  mouth  of  the  old  minstrel  must 
have  often  come  back  to  him  in  those 
days  : 

By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray, 

Tbough  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way  ; 
Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break. 
Although  it  chill  my  withered  cheek. 

Wordsworth,  who  had  paid  a  last  visit  to 
Abbotsford  on  the  eve  of  departure,  wish¬ 
ed  good  speed  to  his  friend  in  this  beauti¬ 
ful  sonnet : 

A  trouble,  not  of  clouds  or  weeping  rain. 

Nor  of  the  setting  sun's  pathetic  light 
Engendered,  hangs  o'er  Eildon's  triple  height : 
Hpirits  of  power  assembled  there  complain 
For  kindr^  power  departing  from  their  sight ; 
¥liile  Tweed,  best  pleased  in  chanting  a 

blithe  strain, 

Saddens  his  voice  again  and  yet  again. 

Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  mourners  ;  for  the 

Blight 
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Of  the  whole  world's  good  wishes  with  him 
goes  ; 

Blessings  and  prayers,  in  nobler  retinue 
Than  sceptred  king  or  laurelled  conqueror 
knows, 

Follow  this  wondrous  potentate.  Be  true. 

Ye  winds  of  ocean  and  the  midland  sea. 
Wafting  your  charge  to  soft  Parthenope. 

But  it  was  too  late.  Not  rest  nor  change 
nor  the  might  of  the  whole  world’s  good 
wishes  could  avail  him  now  ;  and  in  the 
next  summer,  the  summer  of  1832,  they 
brought  him  back  from  Italy  to  Abbots¬ 
ford  to  die. 

It  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  lesson  from 
Scott’s  life.  The  old,  old  tale  of  the  van¬ 
ity  of  human  things  has  rarely  had  a  more 
striking  illustration  than  that  supplied  by 
the  sight  of  this  great  man,  struck  dow  n 
in  a  moment,  in  the  fulness  of  fame, 
wealth  and  honor,  with  the  dearest  wish 
of  his  heart  destined  never  to  be  realized, 
and  dragging  out  his  years  in  sorrow  and 
labor.  And  yet  Scott  never  showed  him¬ 
self  so  truly  great  as  then  :  admired  and 
loved  as  he  had  been  in  the  full  blaze  of 
his  prosperity,  he  was  never  so  tnily  hon¬ 
ored  as  in  the  dark  shadow  of  his  ruin. 
The  stern  moralist  may  shake  his  head  and 
remind  us  that  this  ruin  came  from  his 
own  faults  and  from  causes  unworthy  of 
him.  That  may  be  so  ;  but  at  least,  if 
the  fault  was  bis,  he  met  it  and  atoned  for 
it  with  a  courage  and  a  sense  of  duty 
worthy  of  the  highest  and  purest  cause. 
Lockhart  well  said  that  those  who  knew 
and  loved  him  would  ever  remember  that 
the  real  nobility  of  his  character  could  nut 
have  shown  itself  to  the  world  at  large  had 
be  never  been  exposed  to  the  ordeal  of  ad¬ 
versity.  Setting  aside  bis  genius,  Scott’s 
life,  till  the  trial  came,  was  but  the  life  of 
any  busy  prosperous  man  with  a  generous 
nature,  a  warm  heart  and  a  keen  relish  of 
life.  It  was  reserved  for  the  dark  hour  to 
show  the  metal  be  was  made  of  ;  to  leave 
for  bis  own  age  and  for  all  ages  to  come 
an  almost  unexampled  assurance  of  that 
equal  temper,  to  use  Lord  Tennyson’s  fine 
words. 

That  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts. 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in 
will. 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  but  not  to  yield. 

— Afacmillan'i  Magazine. 
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Fashion  has  decreed  that  at  the  present 
time  it  is  the  right  and  proper  thing  for 
its  female  votaries  to  adopt  manly  occu¬ 
pations,  amusements,  mode  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  sports,  and  to  a  certain  extent  imi¬ 
tations  of  the  male  garments,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  more  serious  movements  on  foot 
for  women  to  share  in  the  political  life  of 
men  and  in  the  government  of  their 
country.  Nowadays  it  is  by  no  means 
thought  necessary  for  a  young  married 
lady  to  be  a  good  housekeeper,  or  to  be 
well  versed  in  domestic  arrangements — ail 
these  things  can  be  looked  after  by  the 
servants,  and  beyond  vehement  protests  at 
the  largeness  of  the  monthly  books  when 
presented,  no  efforts  are  made  by  manage¬ 
ment  to  check  the  expenditure,  and,  if 
some  spasmodic  attempts  are  initiated, 
they  are  rendered  utterly  futile  by  the  ab¬ 
solute  ignorance  of  the  subject  on  the 
part  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  which  is  at 
once  detected  by  the  tradesmen  and  ser¬ 
vants,  who  use  it  to  their  own  advantage. 
If  children  are  to  be  well  looked  after,  can¬ 
not  good  nurses  and  governesses  be  found  ? 
and  on  them  the  responsibility  can  l>e 
placed,  while  in  case  of  illness,  or  even  of 
any  of  the  mildest  fonns  of  infantile  de¬ 
rangements,  is  it  not  the  simplest  thing  to 
send  for  the  doctor,  who  will  give  full  de¬ 
tails  as  to  the  necessary  modes  of  diet  and 
bringing  up  suitable  for  them  ?  So  what 
is  the  necessity  of  studying  such  subjects  ? 
Thus  in  former  days  what  used  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  special  duty  of  our  women  is 
no  longer  so,  and  in  consequence,  by 
shelving  their  responsibilities  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  are  paid  to  bear 
them,  they  have  more  time  on  their  hands, 
and  feel  that  it  is  the  right  thing  that  they 
should  take  up  occupations  and  ideas 
which  are  shared  equally  with  men.  In 
country  houses  at  the  present  day,  during 
the  annual  **  shoots,”  if  the  walking  is  of 
a  nature  to  permit  it,  such  as  in  partridge¬ 
driving  and  covert-shooting,  the  ladies 
now  expect  to  come  out  with  the  lunch, 
or  sometimes  before,  and  to  walk  with  the 
shooters  ;  and  they  take,  or  pretend  to 
take,  the  keenest  interest  in  the  sport. 
Their  costumes  on  these  occasions  are  as 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  their  male  com- 
{Minions  as  the  difference  of  sex  will  allow  : 
they  adopt  the  gaiters,  or  spats  ;  their 


dresses  are  made  in  imitation  of  men’s 
clothes  by  men  tailors,  and  their  design 
is  to  resemble  a  coat  and  waistcoat,  with 
a  flannel  or  silk  shirt  underneath,  and  with 
tie  and  pin  ;  and  their  fieads  are  adorned 
with  stalking  or  cloth  caps,  which,  as  a 
rule,  are  by  no  means  a  comfortable  or 
suitable  covering  to  their  ‘‘  coiffure.”  It 
is  almost  needless  to  add  that  a  covert-coat 
now  is  an  indispensable  article  of  attire. 

These  ladies  come  out  in  troops,  and, 
when  lunch  is  over,  distribute  themselves 
among  the  guns,  each  one  attaching  her¬ 
self  to  the  man  of  her  choice,  and  accom¬ 
panying  him  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon, 
not  always  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
many  ”  sportsmen,”  who  think,  with  con¬ 
siderable  justness,  that  women  are  out  of 
place  on  such  occasions.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  in  our  short  winter  days  it 
causes  considerable  delay,  as  lunch  for 
fourteen  or  fifteen  people  takes  much 
longer  than  it  would  if  only  the  six  or 
seven  shooters  were  there  ;  besides  the 
meal  is  bound  to  be  more  elaborate  ;  while 
in  partridge-driving  in  particular  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  persuade  the  keen  sporting  ladies 
to  keep  themselves  properly  out  of  sight, 
as  they  are  anxious  to  see  all  that  is  going 
on,  the  birds  coming  and  being  killed  ; 
the  result  being  that  they  show  themselves 
and  turn  the  birds  ;  so  that  it  requires  a 
strong-minded  sportsman  to  insist  on  his 
fair  follower  sitting  under  a  damp  hedge 
out  of  sight  while  the  drive  is  going  on. 
In  addition  to  all  these  drawbacks,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  feminine  occupation  to  wit¬ 
ness,  without  partaking  in  the  skilful  per¬ 
formance  of  it,  the  massacre  of  hundreds 
of  harmless  birds  and  beasts,  and  it  must 
be  deteriorating  to  watch  the  sufferings  of 
the  unfortunate  wounded,  and  is  sure  to 
produce  a  callousness  to  suffering  that  is 
most  contrary  to  the  true  womanly  in¬ 
stinct  of  gentleness  and  abhorrence  of  all 
that  tends  to  cruelty  or  the  infliction  of 
pain.  Many  women  now  bet  at  race  meet¬ 
ings,  and,  though  they  have  not  yet  gone 
the  length  of  making  their  bets  with  the 
bookmakers  personally,  yet  they  get  their 
friends  to  do  so  for  them,  and  look  upon 
it  as  a  serious  matter  of  business,  and  in 
many  cases  venture  considerable  sums. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  those  who, 
when  they  go  casually  to  Ascot,  have 
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small  bets  of  two  or  three  pounds  on  some 
of  the  principal  races  ;  but  to  those  who 
make  a  practice  of  attending  the  principal 
meetings,  such  as  Newmarket,  Eps«)m, 
Kempton,  Leicester,  Manchester,  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  otliers.  Ascot,  Sandown,  and 
Goodwood  are  essentially  ladies’  gather¬ 
ings,  where  most  of  the  ladies  go  more  for 
social  than  racing  purposes  ;  but  those 
that  attend  the  other  meetings  are  increas¬ 
ing  numerically,  and  in  their  attention  to 
“  business,”  and  when  they  take  to  racing 
regularly  are  as  a  rule  fond  of  gambling  at 
cards,  though  the  latter  is  by  no  means  a 
new  or  modem  amusement  among  the 
votaries  of  fashion. 

Slang  and  ai^ot,  both  racing  and  gen- 
eral,  are  now  commonly  used  by  women, 
who  pick  the  language  up  from  the  men, 
and  who  consider  it  the  right  thing  to 
adopt,  and  now  we  hear  expressions  ema¬ 
nating  from  them  which  formerly,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  would  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  vulgar,  and,  though  there  may  not  be 
any  particular  harm  in  these  utterances, 
yet  this  slangy  tendency  in  conversation 
detracts  from  the  high-bred  tone  that 
should  pervade  our  best  society  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and,  even  if  amusing  at  the  time,  it 
does  not  in  any  way  constitute  wit  or 
cleverness,  and  can  be  generally  heard  to 
greater  perfection  in  the  topical  songs  at 
the  music-halls  or  read  in  many  of  the 
sporting  papers  of  the  present  day — in 
fact,  much  of  it  is  borrowed  from  these 
sources.  The  influx  of  Americans  and 
Americanisms  into  this  country  has,  no 
doubt,  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  ;  but 
the  main  reason  of  it  is  that  the  men  make 
use  of  slang  ;  therefore,  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  fashion  of  the  day,  by  imitating 
them  and  trying  to  resemble  them  as  much 
as  possible,  it  is  necessary  that  their 
forms  of  language  should  be  adopted  as 
far  as  possible.  Again,  in  London  now, 
how  many  ladies  delight  in  attending  what 
were  wont  to  be  the  exclusive  resorts  of 
men — namely,  the  music-halls  and  the 
London  restaurants  !  When  we  say  “  ex¬ 
clusive  resorts,”  we  mean  exclusive  as  re¬ 
gards  society  ;  of  course  they  were  and 
always  will  be  the  haunts  of  the  demi¬ 
monde,  and  we  fear  that  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  they  are  now  becoming  so 
popular  among  many  ladies  in  society, 
who  hardly  pretend  that  they  are  as  amus¬ 
ing  as  a  good  theatre  or  the  opera  ;  but  a 
strange  fascination  seems  to  oblige  them 


to  see  and  watch  that  class,  and  they  arc 
infinitely  amused  if  they  recognize  some 
of  their  acquaintances  in  the  company  of 
these  frail  ones.  They  seem  utterly  ob¬ 
livious  of  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely 
derogatory  to  their  dignity  and  their  po¬ 
sition  as  modest  women  of  good  birth  and 
in  good  society  to  have  to  pass  or  meet 
their  male  friends  and  acquaintances,  who 
are  in  the  same  social  grade,  unrecog¬ 
nized,  on  account  of  the  company  they 
are  in  ;  and  that  because  of  their  own  ac¬ 
tion,  since  they  are  in  places  where  they 
are  not  expected  to  be,  and  which  have 
been  tacitly  acknowledged  to  l>e  reserved 
for  that  class  of  the  female  population  tliat 
are  without  the  pale.  Two  reasons  there 
are  which  induce  women  to  put  themselves 
in  these  equivocal  positions- — one  is  curi¬ 
osity,  which  is  their  hereditary  legacy 
handed  down  from  Mother  Eve  ;  and  the 
other  is  that,  as  the  men  go  to  these 
places,  it  is  the  right  thing  for  them  to  go 
also  ;  for  is  it  not  written  that  now  fasli- 
ion  s.ays  what  men  may  do,  women  should 
do  also  ?  Inconsistent  they  are  ;  if  one 
of  their  own  class  has  the  misfortune  to 
stray  from  the  paths  of  virtue  and  be 
found  out,  she  must  be  treated  as  a  black 
sheep,  and  shunned  ;  yet  it  is  the  correct 
thing  now  to  go  where  the  demi-monde 
gathers  in  all  its  strength  and  numbers,  to 
study  its  members  and  watch  them  with 
all  interest,  as  though  their  mode  of  life 
had  transmogrified  them  into  some  inter¬ 
esting  study  of  nature  or  beautiful  work 
of  art.  There  is  the  feeling  that  women 
are  seeing  life,  and  that  they  are  turning 
over  the  pages  of  a  book  that  has  hitherto 
l>een  sealed  to  them,  though  open  to  their 
male  companions,  and  tliey  think  that  by 
going  where  the  men  go  they  get  an  in¬ 
sight  into  some  of  the  manners  of  spend¬ 
ing  time  and  money  adopted  by  the  latter, 
and  that  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  present 
day  should,  in  all  fairness,  allow  them  to 
assume  the  knowledge  that  has  hitherto 
been  acquired  by  the  other  sex  only. 

There  are  many  sports  that,  though  in 
themselves  most  excellent  for  women  as 
well  as  men,  are  sometimes  carried  to  ex¬ 
cess,  such  as  riding,  driving,  etc.  ;  and, 
though  nothing  is  more  charming  than  a 
good  lady  whip,  yet  the  tendency  of  the 
day  is,  by  the  style  of  the  turn-out,  to  de¬ 
generate  that  excellent  art  into  a  semblance 
of  fastness,  and  in  London  ladies  who 
adopt  dogcarts,  gigs,  T  carts,  and  other 
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two-wbeeled  traps  do  so,  as  a  rule,  to  look 
manly.  As  we  have  said  before,  the  rage 
now  is  for  women  to  appear  manly  and  to 
copy  men  in  all  things  ;  and  a  great  mis¬ 
take  it  is,  as  by  doing  so  they  are  apt  to 
lose  the  great  charms,  that  have  always 
surrounded  well-bred  Englishwomen,  of 
gentleness  and  modesty,  and  they  run  the 


risk  of  losing  the  respect  of  true  gentle¬ 
men,  who  should  look  up  to  them,  instead 
of  being  tempted  as  they  are  now  to  treat 
them  as  b^n  companions  who  have 
adopted  their  own  pursuits  and  their  own 
ways  of  thinking,  acting,  and  talking. — 
Saturday  Review, 


OLD  VENICE. 

BY  TUB  KARL  OF  CARNARVON. 


Vbnezia  ha  sapiito  trovar  inodo  che 
non  uno,  non  pochi,  non  molti  signoreg- 
giano  ;  ina  molti  buoni,  {>ochi  migliori, 
e  insiemcmentc  un  ottiino  solo.  ”  “  Ven¬ 

ice  has  discovered  a  method  of  rule 
which  is  not  that  of  one,  nor  of  a  few, 
nor  yet  of  many  ;  but  under  which  many 
good  citizens,  some  few  still  better,  and 
one  best  of  all,  combine  to  govern  the 
State.”  This  description,  which  reads 
like  one  of  those  eulogies,  once  so  common 
on  the  British  Constitution  when  the  com¬ 
ponent  elements  of  Monarchy,  Aristocracy, 
and  Democracy  were  believed  to  be 
equally  blended  and  balanced — was  there 
in  truth  ever  such  an  age  I — was  written 
some  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  not  ill 
expresses  the  admiration  that  was  for  a 
long  time  felt  for  Venice.  For  genera¬ 
tions  she  was  the  marvel  of  her  contem¬ 
poraries  ;  but  her  Constitution  has  passed 
away  never  to  return,  and  to  the  vast 
majority  of  travellers  and  tourists  who 
pa.ss  through  her  strange  waterways,  and 
who,  intelligently  or  unintelligently,  as  the 
case  may  be,  admire  her  stately  buildings, 
it  is  a  closed  chapter.  They  may  know 
something  of  her  pictures  or  her  architec¬ 
ture,  but  most  of  her  history  and  almost 
all  knowledge  of  her  Constitution  have 
passed  into  forgetfulness.  And  yet,  with 
one  mighty  exception  that  Constitution 
has  had  since  the  Christian  era  no  Euro¬ 
pean  parallel  or  compeer  in  efficiency  or 
endurance.  In  many  of  its  main  char¬ 
acteristics  the  Venetian  Kcpublic  reflected 
or  imitated  the  earlier  Roman  Common¬ 
wealth  from  which  she  claimed  descent  ; 
she  gave  birth  to  no  great  writers  or  poets 
like  Florence  ;  but  she  produced  a  race  of 
statesmen  who  preserved  from  age  to  age 
her  liberties,  when  every  other  state  in 
Northern  Italy  lost  or  surrendered  them. 


I  will  not  dwell  here  on  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  that  bright  emanation  of  the 
lladriatic,  which  even  in  her  decay  has  all 
the  glamour  of  romance  about  her  ;  she 
has  been  abundantly  described  at  every 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  in  all  the  many 
moods  and  aspects  which  such  a  child  of 
ocean  wears  ;  I  rather  propose  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  political  Constitution 
which  governed  her  fortunes  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years. 

Historically,  perhaps  the  most  remark¬ 
able  features  of  that  strange  city  arc  the 
coherence  and  almost  unbroken  continuity 
of  a  polity,  which  existed  through  all  the 
strain  and  trouble  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
amid  the  intellectual  revolution  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  even  the  vast  changes  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  not  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  since  Venice  stood  erect  not 
only  in  all  the  external  magnificence  of 
her  material  splendor,  but  in  the  appar¬ 
ently  unshaken  strength  of  her  laws  and 
public  institutions.  In  the  fifth  century 
some  desolate  mud-islands  in  the  Hadriatic 
were  appropriated  by  the  panic-stricken 
refugees  who  fled  from  Attila  and  thought 
that  the  end  of  human  society  was  at 
hand.  On  those  islands  the  fishermen 
spread  their  nets,  and  the  relics  of  the  old 
Roman  civilization  found  a  shelter.  From 
these  rough  and  rude  beginnings  came  a 
polished  and  luxurious  life  ;  and  on  those 
banks  and  shaking  piles  in  the  midst  of 
desolation  and  sea-waves  grew  up  a  people 
that  were  destined  to  have  ideas  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  no  common  order.  At  first 
these  insignificant  islands  were  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  an  invader’s  attack  ;  but 
before  long  they  became  sufficiently  power¬ 
ful  and  independent  to  defy  the  assaults 
of  their  enemies.  In  her  early  days  Ven¬ 
ice  stood  between  envious  and  conflicting 
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Powers — the  Eastern  Empire,  with  its 
great  traditions  and  not  insignificant 
strength,  the  growing  but  half  barbarous 
West,  and  the  Popes  of  Rome  ;  her  policy 
at  times  •wavered  and  inclined  from  one 
to  the  other,  but  she  never  surrendered 
herself  to  any  patron  or  competitor.  Her 
independence,  which  the  fresh  sea-breeze 
seemed  to  fan  into  rigorous  and  self-con¬ 
scious  life,  was  her  first  and  constant  ob¬ 
ject.  During  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen¬ 
turies  the  connection  with  Constantinople 
was  close,  and  Eastern  wares  found  a 
ready  market  in  Venice.  The  wife  of  one 
Doge  was  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  chroniclers  record 
how  the  simpler  tastes  of  the  young  Rc- 
ublic  were  shocked  by  her  perfumed 
aths,  and  the  golden  fork  with  which  she 
ate  her  food.  In  this  connection,  and  in 
the  titular  honors  bestowed  by  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Court  upon  some  of  the  early  Doges, 
some  have  seen  an  unquestionable  evidence 
of  the  subjection  of  Venice  to  the  East ; 
but  if  it  were  so,  it  was  very  temporary, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  historian,  the 
bands  of  dependence  were  imperceptibly 
relaxed  by  the  ambition  of  Venice  and  the 
weakness  of  Constantinople.” 

Amid  the  crimes  and  ingratitude  and 
selfishness  that  tarnish  Venetian  policy 
there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the 
persistence  and  courage  with  which,  in  re¬ 
verses  and  danger,  ^she  clung  to  her  inde¬ 
pendence  and  refus^  to  bend  to  any  for¬ 
eign  master.  In  this  she  stands  absolutely 
alone.  Neither  literature  nor  art,  nor  the 
splendor  of  romance  nor  the  conscious 
sense  of  inherited  liberties,  availed  to  save 
the  Republics  of  Northern  Italy.  One  by 
one,  they  succumbed  to  the  temptations 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  time,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  some  despot.  Venice 
alone  remained  self-governing  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  unscathed  by  foreign  usurper, 
unsubdued  by  Emperor,  uncajoled  by 
Pope,  uninfluenced  by  great  baron  or  mer¬ 
cenary  captain,  untouched  by  Eastern  or 
Western  Powers.  Alone,  too,  she  ob¬ 
served  a  steady  and  continuous  policy 
where  all  around  her  was  variable  and  un¬ 
certain.  She  was  ready  to  make  common 
cause  with  Europe  against  the  Turk  if 
Europe  was  really  in  earnest ;  but  was 
equally  resolved  not  to  quarrel  needlessly 
with  a  great  Power  conterminous  to  her 
own  possessions.  Around  her  was  a  maze 
of  intrigue,  treaties  of  plunder  and  spolia¬ 


tion,  forming,  breaking,  reforming,  as 
chance  or  ambition  on  the  mainland  dic¬ 
tated  ;  sometimes  she  was  courted  ;  some¬ 
times,  as  in  the  League  of  Cambray,  she 
was  the  object  of  secret  and  treacherous 
attack  ;  but  her  rulers  never  faltered  in 
courage  or  wavered  in  policy.  Nor  were 
great  dangers  wanting.  They  suffered 
calamitous  reverses  by  sea  ;  they  experi¬ 
enced  great  defeats  on  land  ;  they  were 
blockaded  by  hostile  fleets  till  hope  itself 
well-nigh  abandoned  them  ;  they  experi¬ 
enced  even  the  risks  of  secret  conspiracy 
and  rebellion  ;  but  the  fabric  of  the  Ve¬ 
netian  Constitution  remained  apparently 
unshaken  through  every  trial — its  years 
counted  by  centuries,  and  its  visible  hon¬ 
ors  nndimmed,  almost  to  the  very  close  of 
its  public  life.  That  this  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  her  insular  position  is 
true  ;  but  insularity  alone  neither  would 
nor  could  have  presen- ed  Venice  through 
the  long  centuries  of  lawless  might  and 
unscrupulous  ambition,  which  tore  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  particularly  Italy,  into  pieces. 
Something  else  there  must  have  been  to 
give  this  remarkable  vitality  ;  and  that 
something  was  found  in  a  powerful  and 
efficient  C3onstitution  based  upon  the  gen¬ 
eral  goodwill  of  all  classes.  During  the 
long  period  that  that  Constitution  lasted, 
there  were  moments  and  opportunities, 
when,  if  there  had  been  any  rooted  or 
strong  hatred  of  the  institutions  under 
which  they  lived,  one  or  other  class  of  the 
people  might  have  broken  up  the  ex¬ 
quisitely  complicated  fabric  of  Venetian 
polity.  The  early  days  of  the  Republic 
were  doubtless  stormy,  and  Doges  re¬ 
peatedly  met  a  violent  death  in  the  bloody 
struggles  for  power  ;  but  when  once  the 
Constitution  was  accepted  the  people  never 
revolutionized  it — they  never  made  any 
serious  attempt  to  do  so  ;  and  the  more 
that  I  have  read  of  the  much-abused  Ve¬ 
netian  Republic,  the  more  I  have  been  led 
to  the  conclusion  that,  severe  and  restric¬ 
tive  as  its  system  undoubtedly  was,  the 
pressure  was  less  than  existed  under  most 
other  coutemporary  Governments — per¬ 
haps  not  more  than  is  incidental  to  any 
Government  which  has  the  elements  of 
permanence  and  stability  in  it. 

The  tide  of  popular  opinion  in  these 
days  runs  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
in  which  Venetian  polity  flowed.  The 
drift  of  all  government  now  is  popular  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word — the  forms 
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under  which  it  is  conducted  are  essentially 
democratic — the  type  is  on  a  very  lai^e 
scale.  In  Venice  everything  was  exactly 
the  reverse  of  this.  In  size  she  bore  no 
similarity  to  the  colossal  populations  of 
our  day,  in  name  she  was  a  republic,  and 
through  a  long  period  of  her  existence  the 
popular  element  counted  for  much,  though 
It  was  so  conjoined  with  other  elements 
that  it  was  never  in  a  position  of  com¬ 
mand.  Even  at  a  comparatively  later 
time,  when  the  Constitution  assumed  a 
more  restricted  form  and  the  Doge  elect 
was  presented  to  the  citizens,  there  was  a 
recognition  of  the  people’s  consent  in  the 
formula,  “  This  is  your  Doge,  if  it  so 
pleases  you.”  But  in  the  realities  of 
public  administration  at  home  or  abroad 
there  was  from  a  comparatively  early  pe¬ 
riod  no  room  for  the  fluctuations  of  popu¬ 
lar  indecision  ;  the  ship  of  the  state  was 
steered  by  statesmen  who  knew  no  varia¬ 
tions  of  policy,  and  subordinated  every 
public  and  private  consideration  to  the 
general  well-oeing.  Such  policy  may  be 
impossible  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  it  may  be  at  variance  with  mod¬ 
em  ideas  ;  and  there  is  probably  not  a 

[lolitician  now  bold  enough  to  compromise 
lis  orthodoxy  by  an  approval  of  a  Con¬ 
stitution  which  has  been  so  branded  and 
stigmatized  as  has  that  of  Venice.  Yet 
for  all  this,  it  it  impossible,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  to  deny  that  government  in 
Venice  was  through  a  period  of  time — by 
the  side  of  which  our  modem  Parliamen¬ 
tarism  is  as  the  creature  of  a  day — quite 
as  efficient  and  possibly  even  as  popular 
as  any  of  the  systems  of  administration 
which  we  now  see  around  us. 

To  visit  Venice  then — to  navigate  her 
narrow  canals,  where  the  old  Palaces  seem 
to  grow  out  of  the  water ;  to  wander 
round  the  Sala  del  Consiglio,  to  see  the 
rooms  where  the  Council  of  Ten  decided 
in  secret  on  affairs  of  life  and  death  ;  to 
breathe  the  fresh  sea-breeze  which  brought 
into  port  the  galleys  laden  with  Eastern 
commerce,  or  crowned  with  victory,  as  on 
that  famous  evening  when  Petrarch  saw 
them  glide  alongside  the  quays  with  lau¬ 
relled  masts  and  shouting  crew  and  rejoin¬ 
ing  people  at  the  glad  news  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Candia — all  this  not  only  recalls 
the  varied  history  of  the  great  Capital, 
with  its  stirring  events  in  war  and  peace, 
but  it  seems  also  to  call  up  the  political 
Constitution,  which  made  this  splendid 


life  possible.  Men  make  the  Constitu¬ 
tions  of  States,  but  the  Constitutions  of 
States  also  make  the  citizens  who  grow  up 
under  them  ;  they  react  on  each  other  ; 
and  Venetian  history  could  never  have 
been  written  but  for  the  wonderful  Con¬ 
stitution  by  which  her  sons  were  governed 
and  moulded. 

The  Aristocracy  of  Venice  ruled  with 
absolute  power,  and  that  power  only 
ceased  in  the  presence  of  Napoleon’s 
legions  in  1797.  Aristocratic  rule  came 
early  in  Venetian  history  ;  but  it  was  not 
at  first  a  jealous  or  exclusive  Aristocracy  ; 
tastes  were  simple,  all  shared  in  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  a  seafaring  life,  and  commerce 
and  war  were  the  education  and  the  in¬ 
separable  conditions  of  the  governing 
class.  In  those  days  the  Great  Council 
was  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  ;  and 
through  it  was  the  approach  to  all  honor 
and  fame.  At  first  it  was  open  to  the 
whole  of  the  citizen  nobility  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  ;  but  a  time  came  when  a  party  in  the 
State  usurped  and  “  closed  ”  the  Council, 
and  thus  became  the  sole  depositaries  of 
all  authority.  It  was  the  change  from  a 
less  to  a  more  aristocratic  regimen,  from 
the  role  of  an  open  Aristocracy  to  that  of 
a  comparatively  close  Oligarchy  ;  but,  un¬ 
like  other  oligarchies,  this  one  lasted  for 
nearly  five  hundred  years.  Under  their 
rule  some  of  the  greatest  acts  of  peace  and 
war  were  achieved  ;  Venice  triumphed 
over  her  great  rival  in  the  West ;  she  be¬ 
came  mistress  of  her  possessions  on  “  terra 
fimia she  fought  her  heroic  way 
through  the  desperate  siege  that  threat¬ 
ened  her  existence  ;  she  preserved  her  in¬ 
dependence  and  strengthened  her  position 
amid  the  wars  which  wrecked  the  liberties 
of  Florence,  Milan,  and  Genoa  ;  she  grew 
in  splendor  of  architecture  and  goi^eous- 
ness  of  art  until  she  became  the  wonder  of 
the  ruder  kingdoms  of  Europe.  That 
Oligarchy  was  a  strange  phenomenon  to 
contemporaries,  and  in  the  eyes  of  subse¬ 
quent  generations  it  has  seemed  an  un¬ 
lovely  creation.  It  was  organized  on  so 
intricate  a  system  of  checks  and  counter¬ 
checks,  and  elections  and  ballots,  that  to 
the  student  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
Chinese  puzzle  ;  but  its  complexity  did  not 
diminish  its  efficiency.  It  was  secret  in 
its  councils,  certain  in  its  instruments,  un¬ 
hesitating  in  its  actions.  ”  Shall  it  be 
good  morning  or  good  evening  to  you, 
illustrious  sir?”  said  Carmagnola  to  the 
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Doge,  when  in  the  early  morning  he  met 
him  and  the  councillors,  who  had  all  night 
been  discussing  the  affairs  of  State,  and 
particularly  the  course  to  be  taken  with 
himself  ;  to  whom  the  Prince  replied, 
smiling,  “that  among  the  many  serious 
matters  which  had  been  talked  of  in  that 
long  discussion,  nothing  had  been  oftener 
mentioned  than  his — Carmagnola’s — 
name.”  They  had  indeed  been  debating 
of  him,  of  his  arrest  and  torture  and  terri¬ 
ble  death  ;  but  the  smiling  answer  awoke 
no  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  great  Cap¬ 
tain,  and  only  veiled  the  coming  tragedy. 
The  secret  never  transpired  ;  the  tongue 
of  the  babbler  bad  no  part  in  Venetian 
policy,  and  the  dark  counsels  of  these 
stern  judges  were  never  betrayed.  Even 
in  the  days  when  these  tragedies  were 
enacted,  and  when  men  were  much  more 
familiar  than  they  now  are  with  deeds  of 
blood,  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  State — swift,  dark,  relentless 
— sent  a  thrill  of  terror  through  the  body 
of  the  people  ;  but,  measured  by  the  lights 
and  judgments  of  our  age,  they  naturally 
seem  horrible  ;  and  the  Council  of  Ten, 
the  three  Inquisitors,  the  Lion’s  Mouth, 
the  detestable  system  of  delation,  the 
secret  trial,  the  torture  chamber,  and  the 
fatal  spot  of  execution  between  the  two 
granite  columns,  conjure  up  before  the 
minds  of  most  nineteenth-century  readers 
the  picture  of  some  devilish  organization 
without  a  redeeming  feature.  But  this  is 
not  an  entirely  just  judgment.  The  moral 
sentiments  of  one  generation  are  not  a 
fair  measure  of  the  acts  of  another  and  an 
earlier  one  ;  and  I  confess  that,  revolting 
as  was  much  of  the  State  machinery  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Venetian  rulers,  I  do  not 
trace  in  their  actions  cruelty  so  much  as  an 
inexorable  and  pitiless  sternness,  which 
subordinated  every  affection  and  devoted 
every  energy  to  the  public  service — in  this 
resembling  those  Roman  statesmen  of 
older  time  who,  widely  differing  in  indi¬ 
vidual  character,  concurred  in  maintaining 
a  continuous  policy  for  the  Mistress  of  the 
World.  So  indeed  does  a  great  office 
sometimes  exact  a  great  price  ;  and  so 
do  the  duties  of  State  raise  or  depress 
men  beyond  the  ordinary  standard  of  hu¬ 
manity.  But  after  all,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  phenomenon  in  this  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  is — as  Plato  says  of  one  of  the 
Greek  states  of  his  day— not  tbat'it  should 
have  existed,  but  that  it  should  have 


struck  its  roots  so  deeply  as  to  last  so 
long. 

If  reasons  for  this  arc  to  be  sought, 
they  may  be  found  partly  in  the  character 
of  the  people,  but  still  more  in  the  system 
of  government.  In  the  people,  high  and 
low,  of  every  degree,  “  senatori  e  barna- 
boti,”  there  dwelt  an  inextinguishable 
love  of  national  independence  ;  from  the 
earliest  times  the  Republic  was  an  object 
of  passionate  affection,  and  nothing  is 
more  striking  than  the  personal  sacrilices 
which  were  ungrudgingly  laid  on  the  altar 
of  patriotism,  and  the  patience  with  which 
ingratitude  and  neglect  and  unmerited 
wrong  were  borne  when  they  came  in  the 
name  and  by  order  of  the  State.  The 
“  neri”  and  “  bianchi,’’  the  Guelph  and 
Ghibellin,  the  rival  factions  driving  each 
other  into  exile,  which  disHgure  the  Flor¬ 
entine  annals,  have  little  or  no  place  in 
Venetian  story.  Venice  was  open  to  all 
who  were  not  at  enmity  with  her.  Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  enjoyed  her  hos¬ 
pitality  ;  English  royalties  were  welcomed 
at  her  pageants  :  Cardinal  Pole,  when  an 
exile  from  England,  lived  there  ;  Edward 
Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devonshire  and  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Exeter,  who  aspired  to  the  hand 
of  Queen  Mary,  died  from  a  chill  caught 
on  the  Lido  when  flying  his  hawks  ;  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  that  “  President  of  Chiv¬ 
alry  and  nobleness,”  was  a  guest  of  her 
senators  and  merchants.  Venice  was  for 
a  long  time  the  great  station  for  European 
travellers  bound  for  the  East,  and  at  one 
time  there  was  an  inn  with  the  sign  of  the 
Dragon,  kept  by  John  the  Englishman, 
that  entertained  the  pilgrims  on  their 
journey.  But  while  Florence  was  seething 
with  faction  and  civil  war,  Venice  was  em¬ 
phatically  a  city  at  unity  with  herself ; 
and  therefore  through  long  ages  of  public 
tunnoil  and  violence  she  was  respected, 
courted,  honored  .and  prosperous. 

Thus  the  national  sentiment  became,  I 
believe,  one  of  general  acquiescence  in,  if 
nut  of  liking  for,  the  existing  condition 
of  things  ;  and  the  Constitution  was  the 
main  cause  of  it.  It  was  not  only  that 
under  that  Constitution  there  was  peace 
and  order  at  home  and  a  stream  of  wealth 
flowing  in  from  foreign  commerce, — all 
of  which  gave  a  sense  of  contentment  and 
security  very  different  from  what  was  to 
be  found  in  many  Italian  towns  on  the 
mainland — but  that  the  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  by  a  singular  accommodation,  lent 
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itself  to  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  the  community.  To  the 
poorer  part  of  the  people  it  secured  an 
amount  of  order  which  at  least  made  life 
tolerahle.  In  many  of  the  Northern  Ital¬ 
ian  cities  there  was  constant  anarchy  ;  in 
many  such  devilish  cruelties  as  those  of 
Eccelino  da  Romano  were  not  unknown  ; 
even  in  Florence  the  narrow  streets,  which 
were  overhung  with  the  palaces  or  strong¬ 
holds  of  riv^  nobles,  l>ecame  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice  the  scene  of  deadly  lights  : 
the  great  boll  rang  out  an  alarm,  and  from 
all  quarters  the  citizens  poured  forth  from 
shops  and  houses  to  take  part  in  the  fray 
—which  was  perhaps  only  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  temporary  annihilation  of  one 
faction  or  the  contiagration  of  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  town.  Life,  property,  and  in¬ 
dividual  happiness  perished  in  these  strug¬ 
gles  ;  but  from  all  this  the  Venetian  popu¬ 
lace  enjoyed  a  singular  immunity.  They 
had  food,  raiment,  lodging,  and  as  much 
of  the  indolent  sensuous  Southern  life  as 
they  might  desire  ;  they  had  countless 
holidays  and  festas,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  those  State  pageants  and  Church 
ceremonials  which  an  Italian  population 
loves.  Their  estate  was  too  lowly  to  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  the  magistrates  ; 
the  lightnings  of  the  State  passed  over 
their  heads  to  smite  other  and  more  emi¬ 
nent  offenders,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  mys¬ 
terious  Council  of  Ten  had  no  terror  for 
them.  Those  most  feared  that  invisible 
and  powerful  tribunal  who  stood  nearest 
to  it  ;  the  “  basso  ceto”  had  no  cause  for 
alarm  or  complaint,  for  the  greatest  offence 
in  Venice  was  the  suspicion  of  unlawfully 
mingling  in  politics. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  the  two  sections 
into  which  Venetian  society  naturally  was 
divided,  the  young,  the  gay,  the  luxu¬ 
rious,  and  the  older  or  more  serious, — to 
each  of  these  the  Government,  which 
could  wear  so  stern  an<l  terrible  a  mien  on 
many  occasions,  could  also  turn  a  kindly 
and  lenient  countenance.  Never  perhaps 
was  life  more  gayly  and  lightly  dreamed 
away  than  on  moonlit  piazza,  or  amid  ser¬ 
enades  from  gondolas,  or  in  the  endless 
circle  of  intrigue  and  romance,  of  which 
so  many  stories  remain  to  us. 

In  many  ways  the  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  a  very  paternal  one.  The 
sumptuary  laws  indeed  which  regulated 
the  table,  the  dress  and  the  personal  ex¬ 
penditure,  were  evaded  as  sumptuary  laws 


generally  have  been.  They  were  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  comparatively  later  period,  and 
they  savored  of  a  less  robust  and  manly 
legislation.  But  they  existed,  and  had 
their  influence  ;  and  every  detail  of  life, 
social  and  personal,  was  regulated  with  a 
strange  minuteness.  Indirect  power,  too, 
in  purely  domestic  matters  was  conceded 
to  the  heads  of  families,  which,  if  it  was 
in  accord  with  the  supposed  necessities  of 
a  caste,  was  wholly  at  variance  with  any 
code  of  ethics  that  we  can  recognize. 
Much  indeed  that  was  done  or  sanctioned 
cannot  be  commended  on  the  grounds  of 
a  strict  morality  ;  but  the  general  effect 
was,  I  imagine,  to  satisfy  individuals  and 
to  compose  private  difficulties,  which 
might  otherwise  have  led  to  public  trouble, 
and  to  make  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  yoke 
press  less  heavily  on  individuals. 

So  again  was  it  on  the  political  side. 
By  the  change  in  the  Constitution  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
Grand  Council  was  “  closed,”  the  number 
of  families  entitled  to  take  pait  in  affairs 
had  been  so  limited  that  the  staff  of  ad¬ 
ministrators  was  not,  I  imagine,  at  all  in 
excess  of  the  public  necessities.  Thus 
every  one  qualified  for  public  work  was 
both  required  and  expected  to  do  it ;  and 
the  governing  class  was  kept  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  constant  training,  partly  by  the 
necessities  of  the  public  service  and  partly 
by  the  traditions  which  came  down  from 
father  to  son.  The  old  saying,  ‘‘  there  is 
noise  but  no  harmony,  fighting  but  no  vic¬ 
tory,  talking  but  no  learning,”  might  be 
applied  to  some  modern  institutions.  But 
in  Venice  it  was  the  exact  opposite — there 
was  no  public  talking  ;  discussion  led  to 
decisive  and  complete  results  ;  and  the 
rulers  of  the  State  were  always  learning. 
The  Doge,  who  has  often  been  made  the 
object  of  modern  compassion — ‘‘  dux  in 
foro,  servus  in  consilio,  captivus  in  pala- 
tio” — had  often  doubtless  a  heavy  load  to 
bear  ;  but  I  question  if  his  position  was 
so  exceptionally  painful  as  it  is  commonly 
represented.  Venice,  like  ancient  Athens, 
imposed  heavy  burdens  on  all  her  sons, 
which  grew  heavier  in  proportion  to  their 
eminence,  and  none  were  allowed  to  de¬ 
cline  a  public  trust  because  it  was  painful  ; 
but  the  duties  were  almost  invariably  ac¬ 
cepted  without  a  murmur  ;  and  the  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  all  classes  in  that  iron  rule  is 
some  evidence  that  it  was  not  exercised 
with  unreasoning  injustice  or  caprice. 
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But  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  that 
the  stern  and  inflexible  will  that  character¬ 
ised  for  so  many  generations  the  action  of 
the  State  should  always  remain  the  same. 
It  had  lasted  with  astonishing  constancy 
through  storm  and  sunshine  ;  and  to  the 
very  end  the  external  semblance  of  the 
ancient  fabric  remained  to  casual  observers 
unchanged.  More  than  a  thousand  years 
before,  the  name  of  Rome  had  similarly 
imposed  on  the  barbarian  world  when  her 
real  strength  and  force  had  ceased  ;  and 
so 'now  the  ancient  form  and  flgure  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Sea  were  hollow  and  nnsub> 
stantial.  The  virtue  had  gone  out  of  her. 
Though  veiled  by  unbridled  license  of 
manners  and  the  attractions  of  a  gorgeous 
pomp,  the  later  years  of  the  great  Repub¬ 
lic  were  years  of  political  decay  and  moral 
dissolution  ;  and,  when  the  appointed 
hour  struck,  she  was  ripe  for  her  fate. 
She  fell  after  a  magnificent  existence  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  fell  in- 
gloriously.  The  last  Doge,  Luigi  Manin, 
hurried  the  vote  which  was  to  put  an  end 
to  their  public  life.  **  Pensiamo,  Sig¬ 
nori,”  he  said,  “  che  non  siamo  certi  di 
dormire  nel  nostro  letto  stascra”  ;  and  the 
independence  of  Venice  was  closed  by  the 
unworthy  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Campo  Formio. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  from  the 
study  of  such  scenes  in  History,  and  no 
generous  nature  will  care  to  watch  the 
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long-drawn  agony  of  a  great  career, 
whether  of  individuals  or  of  States.  In 
her  decay  Venice,  like  some  other  parts 
of  the  Peninsula,  lost  the  nobler  and  man¬ 
lier  attributes  that  had  formerly  won  her 
a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
So  she  passed  under  the  heel  of  the 
stranger,  and  submitted  to  that  painful 
discipline,  which  only  a  proud  and  quick¬ 
witted  race  knows,  when  compelled  to 
serve  a  stronger  and  uncongenial  master. 
But  that  chapter  also  in  her  eventful  an¬ 
nals  has  closed,  and  a  new  life  has  opened 
in  the  unification  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
desire  of  Dante  was  accomplished  after 
the  expiration  of  more  than  five  hundred 
years,  though  in  a  different  manner  from 
that  of  which  he  dreamed  ;  and  all  the 
states  and  historic  towns,  by  which  Italy 
was  divided,  have  l>een  fused  into  a  single 
kingdom.  Yet  in  their  union  a  shadow 
of  their  ancient  state  still  seems  to  linger  ; 
and  the  northern  traveller  who  passes 
through  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Venice  with 
not  wholly  unintelligent  eyes,  recognizes 
in  them  something  more  than  provincial 
Capitals  ;  for  the  same  sentiment,  which 
by  the  common  consent  of  conflicting 
rivals  within  the  memory  of  our  own  gen¬ 
eration  crowned  Rome,  as  the  one  sole 
possible  head  of  united  Italy,  still  encircles 
these  great  cities  with  a  romance  and  de¬ 
votion  that  no  time  can  or  will  efface. — 
Murray''$  Magazine. 
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*'  And  we  said  how  dreary  and  desolate  and  forlorn  the  church  was,  and  how  long  it  was 
since  any  music  but  that  of  the  moth-eaten  harmonium  and  the  heartless  mixed  choir  had 
sounded  there.  And  we  said,  ‘  Poor  old  church  !  it  will  never  hear  any  true  music  any 
more.’  Then  ^e  turned  to  ns  from  the  door  of  the  Lady  chapel,  which  was  plastered  and 
I  whitewashed,  and  had  a  stove  and  the  Evangelical  Almanac  in  it,  and  her  eyes  were  full 

of  tears.  And  standing  there  she  sang  *  Ave  Maria’ — it  was  Gounod's  music,  1  think — 
with  her  voice  and  her  lace  like  an  angel’s.  And  while  she  sang  a  stranger  came  to  the 
church  door  and  stood  listening,  but  be  did  not  see  ns.  Only  we  saw  that  he  loved  her 
j  singing.  And  he  went  away  as  soon  as  the  hymn  was  ended,  we  also  soon  following,  and 

I  the  church  was  left  lonely  as  before.” — tatradfnm  our  Diary. 

1  The  boat  crept  slowly  through  the  water-weeds 

1  That  greenly  cover  all  the  waterways, 

i  Between  high  banks  where  ranks  of  sedge  and  reeds 

I  Sigh  one  sad  secret  all  their  quiet  days. 

Through  grasses,  water-mint  and  rushes  gp^n 
I  And  flags  and  strange  wet  blossoms,  only  seen 

Where  man  so  seldom  comes,  so  briefly  stays. 
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From  the  high  bank  the  sheep  looked  calrolj  down, 
Unscared  to  see  my  boat  and  me  go  by  ; 

The  elm  trees  showed  their  dress  of  golden  brown 
To  winds  that  should  disrobe  them  presently  ; 

And  a  marsh  sunset  flamed  across  the  wold, 

And  the  still  water  caught  the  lavished  gold. 

The  primrose  and  the  purple  of  the  sky. 

The  boat  pressed  ever  through  the  weeds  and  sedge 
Which,  rustling,  clung  her  steadfast  prow  around  ; 

The  iris  nodded  at  the  water’s  edge. 

Bats  in  the  elm  trees  made  a  ghostly  sound  ; 

With  whirring  wings  a  wild  duck  sprang  to  sight 

And  flew,  black-winged,  toward  the  crimson  light. 
Leaving  my  solitude  the  more  profound. 

We  moved  toward  the  church,  my  boat  and  I — 

The  church  that  at  the  marsh  edge  stands  alone  ; 

It  caught  the  reflex  of  the  sunset  sky 

On  goldcn-lichened  roof  and  gray-green  stone. 

Tlirough  snow  and  shower  and  sunshine  it  had  stood 

In  the  thronged  graveyard’s  infinite  solitude. 

While  many  a  year  had  come,  and  flowered,  and  gone. 

From  the  marsh-meadow  to  the  field  of  graves 
But  just  a  step,  across  a  lichened  wall. 

Thick  o’er  the  happy  dead  the  marsh  grass  waves. 

And  cloudy  wreaths  of  marsh  mist  gather  and  fall. 

And  the  marsh  sunsets  shed  their  gold  and  red 

Over  still  hearts  that  once  in  torment  fed 
At  Life’s  intolerable  festival. 


The  plaster  of  the  porch  has  fallen  away 
From  the  lean  stones,  that  now  are  all  awry. 

And  through  the  chinks  a  shooting  ivy  spray 
Creeps  in — sad  emblem  of  fidelity — 

And  wreathes  with  life  the  pillars  and  the  beams 
Built  long  ago — with,  ah,  what  faith  and  dreams  ! — 
By  men  whose  faith  and  dreams  have  long  gone  by. 


The  rusty  key,  the  heavy  rotten  door. 

The  dead,  unhappy  air,  the  pillars  green 
With  mould  and  damp,  the  desecrated  floor 

With  bricks  and  boards  where  tombstones  should  have  been 
(And  were  once)  ;  all  the  musty,  dreary  chill — 

They  strike  a  shudder  through  my  being  still 
When  memory  lights  again  that  lightleas  scene. 


And  where  the  altar  stood,  and  where  the  Christ 
Beached  out  His  arms  to  all  the  world,  there  stood 
Law-tables,  as  if  love  had  not  suflUced 

To  all  the  world  has  ever  known  of  good  ! 

Our  Lady’s  chapel  was  a  lightless  shrine  ; 

There  was  no  human  heart  and  no  divine. 

No  odor  of  prayer,  no  altar,  and  no  rood. 
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There  was  no  scent  of  incense  in  the  air,  __ 

No  sense  of  all  the  past  breathed  through  the  aisle, 
The  white  glass  windows  turned  to  mocking  glare 
The  lovely  sunset’s  gracious  rosy  smile  ; 

A  vault,  a  tomb  wherein  was  laid  to  sleep 
All  that  a  man  might  give  his  life  to  keep 
If  only  for  an  instant’s  breathing  while. 


Cold  with  my  rage  against  the  men  who  held 
At  such  cheap  rate  the  labors  of  the  dead. 

My  heart  within  me  sank,  while  o’er  it  swelled 
A  sadness  that  would  not  be  comforted  ; 

An  awe  came  on  me,  and  I  seemed  to  face 
The  invisible  spirit  of  the  dreary  place. 

To  hear  the  unheard  voice  of  it,  which  said, — 


Is  love,  then,  dead  upon  earth  t 
Ah  !  who  shall  tell  or  be  told 
What  my  walls  were  once  worth 

When  men  worked  for  love,  not  for  gold  ? 
Each  stone  was  made  to  bold 
A  heartful  of  love  and  faith  ; 

Now  love  and  faith  are  dead, 

Dead  are  the  prayers  that  are  said. 
Nothing  is  living  but  Death  ! 


“  Oh  for  the  old  glad  days. 

Incense  thick  in  the  air, 

Passion  of  thanks  and  praise. 

Passion  of  trust  and  of  prayer  1 
Ah  !  the  old  days  were  fair, 

Love  on  the  earth  was  then. 

Strong  were  men’s  souls,  and  brave  : 
•  Those  men  lie  in  the  grave. 

They  will  live  not  again  ! 


“  Then  all  my  arches  rang 

With  music  glorious  and  sweet. 
Men’s  souls  burned  as  they  sang. 
Tears  fell  down  at  their  feet. 
Hearts  with  the  Christ- heart  beat. 
Hands  in  men’s  hands  held  fast. 
Union  and  brotherhood  were  ! 

Ah  !  the  old  days  were  fair, 
Therefore  the  old  days  passed. 


“  Then,  when  later  there  came 
Hatred,  anger,  and  strife. 

The  sword  blood-red,  and  the  flame, 
And  the  stake,  and  contempt  of  life. 
Husband  severed  from  wife. 

Hearts  with  the  Christ-heart  bled  : 
Through  the  worst  of  the  fight 
Still  the  old  fire  burned  bri^t. 

Still  the  old  faith  was  not  dead. 
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“  Though  they  tore  my  Christ  from  the  cross, 
And  mocked  at  the  Mother  of  Grace, 

And  broke  my  windows  across. 

Defiling  the  holy  place — 

Children  of  death  and  disgrace  ! 

Tliey  spat  on  the  altar  stone. 

They  tore  down  and  trampled  the  rood, 
Stained  my  pillars  with  blood. 

Left  me  lifeless,  alone. 

“  Yet,  when  my  walls  were  left 
Rubbed  of  all  beauty  and  bare. 

Still  God  cancelled  the  theft. 

The  soul  of  the  thing  was  there. 

In  my  damp,  unwindowed  air 
Fugitives  stopped  to  pray, 

And  their  prayers  were  splendid  to  hear. 
Like  the  sound  of  a  storm  that  is  near — 
And  love  was  not  dead  that  day. 

“  Then  the  birds  of  the  air  built  nests 
In  these  empty  shadows  of  mine. 

And  the  warmth  of  their  brooding  breasts 
Still  warmed  the  untended  shrine. 

His  creatures  arc  all  divine  ; 

He  is  praised  by  the  woodland  throng. 

And  my  old  walls  echoed  and  heard 
The  passionate  praising  word, 

And  lore  still  lived  in  their  soag. 

“  Then  came  the  Protestant  crew 
And  made  me  the  thing  you  have  known — 
Whitewashed  and  plastered  me  new, 

Covered  my  marble  and  atone — 

Could  they  not  leave  me  alone  ? 

Vain  was  the  erv,  for  they  trod 
Over  my  tombs,  and  I  saw 
Books  and  the  Tables  of  Law 
Set  in  the  place  of  my  God. 

And  love  is  dead,  so  it  seems  ! 

Shall  I  hear  never  again 
The  music  of  heaven  and  of  dreams. 

Songs  of  ideals  of  men  ? 

(ireat  dreams  and  songs  we  had  then. 

Now  I  but  hear  from  the  wood 
Cry  of  a  bat  or  a  bird. 

Oh  for  love’s  passionate  word 
Sent  from  men’s  hearts  to  the  Good  ! 

Sometimes  men  come,  and  they  sing. 

But  I  know  not  their  song  nor  their  voice  ; 
They  have  no  hearts  they  can  bring, 

They  have  no  souls  to  rejoice. 

Theirs  is  but  folly  and  noise. 

Oh  for  a  voice  that  could  sing 
Songs  to  the  Queen  of  the  blest. 

Hymns  to  the  Dearest  and  Best, 

Songs  to  our  Master,  her  King  I” 
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The  church  was  full  of  silence.  I  shut  in 
Its  loss  and  loneliness,  and  went  iny  way. 

Its  sadness  was  not  less  its  walls  within 
Because  I  wore  it  in  my  heart  that  day, 

And  many  a  day  since,  when  I  see  again 
Marsh  sunsets,  and  across  the  golden  plain 
The  church’s  golden  roof  and  arches  gray. 

Along  wet  roads,  all  shining  with  late  rain. 

And  through  wet  woods,  all  dripping,  brown  and  sere, 

I  came  one  day  toward  the  church  again. 

It  was  the  spring-time  of  the  day  and  year. 

The  sky  was  light  and  bright,  and  flecked  with  cloud 
That,  wind-swept,  changeful,  through  bright  rents  allowed 
Sun  and  blue  sky  to  smile  and  disappear. 

The  sky  behind  the  old  gray  church  was  gray — 

Gray  as  my  memories,  and  gray  as  I  ; 

The  forlorn  graves  each  side  the  grassy  way 

Called  to  me  “  Brother  !”  as  I  pas^  them  by. 

The  door  was  open.  “  I  shall  feel  again,” 

I  thought,  ”  that  inextinguishable  pain 
Of  longing  loss  and  hopeless  memor}'.” 

When — oh  electric  flash  of  ecstasy  ! 

No  spirit’s  moan  of  pain  fell  on  my  ear — 

A  human  voice,  an  angel’s  melody, 

God  let  me  in  that  perfect  moment  hear. 

Oh  the  sweet  rush  of  gladness  and  delight, 

Of  human  striving  to  the  heavenly  light. 

Of  great  ideals,  permanent  and  dear  ! 

All  the  old  dreams  linked  with  the  newer  faith. 

All  the  old  faith  with  higher  dreams  enwound. 

Surged  through  the  very  heart  of  loss  and  death 
In  passionate  waves  of  pure  and  perfect  sound. 

The  past  came  back  :  the  Christ,  the  Mother-Maid, 

The  incense  of  the  hearts  that  praised  and  prayed. 

The  past’s  peace,  and  the  future’s  faith  profound. 

“  Ave  Maria, 

Gratia  plena, 

Dominut  tecum : 

Benedicta  tu 
In  mulieribus, 

Et  henedictut  fructut  ventrit  tui  Jemt. 

Sancta  Maria,  Mater  Dei, 

Ora  pro  nobie  peceatoribue 

Eunc  et  in  kora  mortit  nostree.  Amen." 

And  all  the  soul  of  all  the  past  was  here — 

A  human  heart  that  loved  the  great  and  good, 

A  heart  to  which  the  great  ideals  were  dear. 

One  that  had  heard  and  that  bad  understood. 

As  I  had  done,  the  church’s  desolate  moan. 

And  answered  it  as  I  had  never  done. 

And  never  willed  to  do,  and  never  could. 
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I  left  the  church,  glad  to  the  soul  and  strong. 

And  passed  along  by  fresh  earth-scented  ways  ; 

Safe  in  my  heart  the  echo  of  that  song 
Lived,  as  it  will  live  with  me  all  my  days. 

The  church  will  never  lose  that  echo,  nor 
Be  quite  as  lonely  ever  any  more  ; 

Nor  will  my  soul,  where  too  that  echo  stays. 

— Longman'M  Magazine. 


THE  INCREASING  LOVE  OF  RELIGIOUS  SYMBOL. 


Thk  increasing  use  of  a  fuller  ritual  and 
higher  art  and  finer  music  in  our  churches, 
and  especially  in  our  Bast-End  churches, 
and  not  in  the  churches  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Anglican  clergy  only,  but 
even  in  the  churches  of  the  Scotch  Pres¬ 
byterians  and  of  many  of  the  English  Dis¬ 
senting  sects,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  an  age  which  has  a  yearning 
for  the  deepest  faith,  and  yet  whose  faith 
appears  to  be  enveloped  everywhere  in  an 
atmosphere  of  doubt.  While  our  great 
cathedrals  are  struggling  against  the  old 
narrow  piety,  for  the  right  to  use  sculpture 
as  freely  as  they  have  long  used  painting 
in  the  effort  to  bring  heme  the  meaning 
and  reality  of  our  Lord’s  life  to  those  who 
throng  them,  and  while  the  churches  of 
some  of  our  broadest  Churchmen  in  the 
poorest  districts  of  London  are  as  elabo¬ 
rately  adorned  and  as  richly  decorated  with 
flowers  as  those  which  adopt  the  highest 
ritual, — there  is  springing  up  among  men 
who  lock  even  more  to  the  new  science 
than  to  the  new  art  for  the  religion  of  the 
future,  a  craving  to  interpret  the  modem 
tendencies  of  that  science  so  as  to  recon¬ 
cile  it  with  Christianity,  a  craving  that 
may  very  possibly  succeed  in  reconciling 
men  of  science  to  Christian  miracle,  with¬ 
out  any  of  that  fade  rationalism  which 
used  to  be  invoked  to  explain  away  miracle 
into  mere  imagination.  On  all  sides  we 
see  an  increasing  eagerness  either  to  em¬ 
body  religion  in  symbolic  forms,  or  so  to 
interpret  the  processes  and  methods  of 
Nature  as  to  recognize  the  spiritual  mean¬ 
ing  and  spiritual  drift  of  much  which  used 
to  appear  to  our  ancestors  as  purely  ma¬ 
terialistic  in  its  tendency.  And  even  the 
very  fanatics  of  the  Church  Association 
themselves,  who  are  eager  to  banish  the 
cross  and  the  cruciflx,  and  everything  that 
has  to  them  even  a  faint  association  with 
that  terrible  word  “  Idolatr)',”  from  our 
New  8bbib8. — Voi..  L.,  No.  H.  15 


religious  services,  even  they  take  the  ut¬ 
most  delight,  as  the  old  Puritans  took  de¬ 
light,  in  such  symbolic  romances  as  The 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  which  always  seems 
to  us  the  noble  revenge  taken  by  the 
starved  imagination  of  naked  Calvinism 
for  the  destitution  to  which  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  Puritans  had  been  reduced,  and 
the  highest  evidence  that  no  religious  feel¬ 
ing  worthy  of  the  name  will  consent  to 
live  without  some  imaginative  expression 
for  those  urgent  and  infinitely  varied  spir¬ 
itual  yearnings  for  which  there  is  no  defi¬ 
nite  and  rigidly  accurate  language.  In¬ 
deed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  litera¬ 
ture  in  which  these  yearnings  are  so  frankly 
recognized  as  the  Bible,  where  all  the 
greater  books  are  full  of  prophetic  picture, 
symbol,  and  parable,  from  the  psalm  of 
Creation  to  the  grand  vision  of  the  last  of 
the  Apostles  in  his  banishment  at  Patmos. 
The  only  wonder  is,  that  any  religion 
which  acknowledges  its  origin  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Hebrews  at  all,  should  ever 
have  sought  to  deprecate  the  use  of  those 
symbols  which  train  the  eye  of  man  to 
recognize  the  evidence  of  things  unseen 
in  a  devout  study  of  what  is  seen.  At  all 
events,  in  our  own  day  no  one  can  doubt 
that  this  love  of  symbol,  and  the  eagerness 
for  its  artistic  use,  are  rapidly  reviving, 
and  that  they  are  found  especially  useful 
in  the  churches  of  the  poor.  Only  last 
year,  Mr.  Chapman,  the  eloquent  and  emi¬ 
nent  preacher  who  raised  in  the  Anglicsu 
communion  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Father 
Damien  so  timely  an  aid  in  his  noble  en¬ 
terprise  of  Christianizing  the  lepers  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  published  a  little  book 
of  sermonicts  on  the  symbolic  teaching  of 
the  decorations  of  his  own  church, — 
which  is  a  church  devoted  to  tho  poor  cf 
Camberwell,  and  which  would  not  be  half 
as  well  suited  to  the  eloquent  preacher’s 
purpose  had  it  not  been  enriched  by  the 
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art  as  well  as  by  the  piety  of  one  of  its 
members.  In  “  Sermons  on  Symbols,”  * 
every  one  may  see  how  eagerly  the  relig¬ 
ious  spirit  of  one  of  the  most  catholic- 
minded,  and  at  the  same  time  least  nar¬ 
row,  of  our  clergymen,  avails  itself  of  the 
aid  of  parable  and  symbol  in  pressing 
home,  almost  in  the  same  fashion  in  which 
the  Church  of  the  Catacombs  pressed 
home,  the  lessons  of  Christ. 

To  some  extent,  we  believe  this  increas¬ 
ing  love  of  symbol  in  religion  to  be  dne  to 
the  doubt  which  makes  dogma  difficult  to 
the  present  generation,  and  which  prefers, 
therefore,  vague  to  explicit  religious  state¬ 
ments.  In  symbol  there  is  no  bond,  and 
the  mind  which  hesitates  at  every  ex¬ 
plicit  declaration  of  creed  can  always  take 
refuge  in  those  hopeful  signs  and  promises 
of  more  perfect  beauty  which  Nature  lav¬ 
ishes  in  such  abundance  among  her  richest 
gifts  to  men.  It  is  true  that  she  is  equally 
lavish  of  symbols  which  are  by  no  means 
so  hopeful,  symbols  of  evil  and  prophecies 
of  pain  and  ruin  ;  but  even  they  admit  of 
a  use  for  the  purposes  of  warning  and  re¬ 
proach  which  does  not  commit  him  who 
uses  them  to  an^  very  oppressive  creed. 
Unquestionably  it  is  in  part  because  pic¬ 
ture,  symbol,  and  parable,  while  they  can 
be  used  to  express  some  of  the  highest 
feelings  and  moral  convictions,  cannot  be 
used  to  commit  those  who  use  them  to  any 
very  rigid  belief,  that  they  are  so  popular 
in  our  own  day.  They  embody  the  higher 
tendencies  of  religious  feeling  without  em¬ 
bodying  any  very  distinct  intellectual  con¬ 
clusions. 

But  another  reason  why  symbolic  art  is 
BO  popular  as  it  is  in  our  modem  Churches, 
is  that  it  is  the  fomi  in  which  it  is  most 
easy  to  indicate  a  belief  in  that  ultimate 
unity  among  all  the  forms  of  life,  natural 
and  supernatural,  or,  as  some  prefer  to 
say,  human  and  divine,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  special  lesson  of  science  for  the 
present  day  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  by 
symbol  that  it  is  most  easy  to  illustrate  the 
evolution  of  good  out  of  evil,  and  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  higher  out  of  lower  forms  of  life, 
without  committing  one’s  self  very  deeply 
to  any  positive  prepositions.  The  science 
of  the  day  is  not  unwilling  to  recognise  a 
certain  spiritual  optimism  in  Nature  so 
long  as  the  fundamental  characteristic  of 
Nature,  its  uniform  method,  is  strictly  ad- 


*  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.  ’ 


hered  to  ;  and  hence  proceeds  what  we 
may  call  the  pantheistic  element  in  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  science,  the  disposition  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  divine  goal  in  the  system  of  the 
world  as  we  see  it,  on  condition  that  we 
acknowledge  no  violent  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  go<^  and  evil,  that,  in  Pope’s 
words,  all  ‘‘  partial  evil  ”  shall  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  “universal  good.”  We  our¬ 
selves  do  not  believe  that  this  tendency  of 
modem  science  can  l>e  reconciled  with 
Christ’s  teaching  at  all.  In  his  teaching, 
evil  and  good  are  opposites,  and  not  ditfer- 
ent  shades  of  the  same  reality.  But 
though  we  hold  that  this  is  so,  and  that 
no  mere  naturalism  can  ever  be  transmuted 
into  a  Christian  attitude  of  mind  and 
heart,  undoubtedly  there  is  quite  enough 
of  tme  naturalism  in  Christ,  quite  enough 
of  love  for  the  gentle  growth  and  unforced 
blosaoming  of  Nature,  to  make  the  sym¬ 
bolism  of  Nature  a  most  effective  and  pa¬ 
thetic  medium  in  which  to  express  a  large 
number  of  the  divine  lessons  which  the 
Good  Shepherd  taught.  Natural  science, 
it  is  true,  will  never  resolve  the  free  will 
of  roan  into  a  mere  unfolding  of  Nature. 
It  will  always  attempt  this  ;  it  will  always 
be  pantheistic  in  its  drift,  because,  deriv¬ 
ing  its  methods  from  a  region  in  which 
free  will  does  not  exist,  and  inevitable 
evolution  is  everything,  it  cannot  explain 
that  of  which  in  this  recrion  there  is  not 
even  a  germ.  But  none  the  less,  so  long 
as  there  is  a  real  transition  from  what  is 
dead  to  what  is  living,  from  what  is  gross 
to  what  is  glorious,  from  what  is  mean  to 
what  is  beautiful,  in  Nature,  so  long  there 
will  be  a  region  in  which  natural  science 
and  religion  may  move  side  by  side, 
though  a  point  will  always  be  reached  at 
last  at  whi  jh  they  tend  sharply  to  diverge. 
And  just  at  present,  when  the  great  task 
of  the  day  seems  to  be  to  reconcile  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  with  the  revelation 
of  God  to  man,  and  to  discern  the  unity 
of  Nature,  so  far  as  Nature  is  really  one, 
the  symbolic  treatment  of  the  religious 
life  is  the  treatment  of  it  which  has  most 
charms  for  the  man  of  science,  and  which 
is  most  likely  to  reconcile  him  to  at  least 
a  considerable  element  in  the  Christian 
faith.  For  example,  in  the  little  book  of 
“  Sermons  on  Symbols’’  of  which  wc  have 
spoken,  Mr.  Chapman  ssys  boldly  that 
“  it  is  by  our  falls  that  we  rise  to  higher 
levels  than  we  ever  knew,’’ — a  doctrine 
which  is  no  doubt  true  of  teerning  falls,  of 
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failures  which  were  not  really  moral  falls, 
because  we  were  not  really  any  worse  after 
we  fell  than  we  were  before  we  fell.  But 
it  is  pure  naturalism,  pure  repudiation  of 
the  fact  of  freedom  and  the  reality  of  sin, 
if  it  be  meant,  as  such  a  doctrine  often  is 
meant,  though  not  by  Mr.  Chapman,  to 
suggest  that  men  are  really  the  better  for 
their  sins,  and  that  their  sins  are  nothing 
but  errors  in  disguise. 

We  believe,  then,  that  though  the  in¬ 
creasing  love  of  symbolism  in  religion  is 
natural  and  healthy,  yet  that  a  great  part 
of  its  immediate  popularity  is  due  to  the 


naturalistic  tendency  which  yearns  to  find 
an  absolute  unity  in  Nature,  human  and 
divine,  and  to  resolve  all  the  transforma¬ 
tions,  moral  and  otherwise,  through  which 
the  human  mind  passes,  into  mere  growths 
evolved  from  the  great  source  of  life  by 
the  ordinary  laws  of  the  creative  spirit. 
That  is  not  Christianity,  but  a  Pantheism 
at  issue  with  Christianity.  Still,  there  is 
enough  in  Christianity  that  is  of  a  piece 
with  Nature  to  make  naturalism  useful  up 
to  a  certain  point,  though  beyond  that 
point  it  is  misleading. — Spectator. 


SPEECH  AND  SONG. 

BT  SIR  MORELL  MACKENZIE. 

Part  I. — Speech. 


In  dealing  with  the  two  great  forms  of 
vocal  utterance,  it  will  be  most  convenient 
to  take  them  in  their  historical,  or  at  any 
rate  their  logical,  order.  Whatever  “  na¬ 
tive  woodnotes  wild”  our  hypothetical 
half- human  ancestor  may  have  ‘‘  warbled  ” 
by  way  of  love-ditties  before  he  taught 
himself  to  speak,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
singing  as  an  art  is  a  later  development 
than  articulate  speech,  without  which,  in¬ 
deed,  song  would  be  like  a  body  without 
a  soul.  1  will,  therefore,  treat  of  speech 
first ;  and  it  will  clear  the  ground  if  I  be¬ 
gin  with  a  definition.  Physiologically, 
speech  is  the  power  of  modifying  vocal 
sound  by  breaking  it  up  into  distinct  ele¬ 
ments,  and  moulding  it,  if  I  may  say  so, 
into  different  forms.  Speech,  in  this 
sense,  is  the  universal  faculty  of  which  the 
various  languages  by  means  of  which  men 
hold  converse  with  each  other  are  the 
particular  manifestations.  Speech  is  the 
abstract  genus,  language  the  concrete 
species. 

I  am  happy  to  say  it  does  not  fall  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  my  present  purpose  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  origin  of  language,  a  mysterious 
problem,  on  which  the  human  brain  has 
exercised  itself  so  much  and  to  so  little 
purpose,  that  some  years  ago,  I  believe, 
the  French  Academy  declined  to  receive 
any  further  communications  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  origin  of  the  vmee  is  a  different 
matter.  The  vocal  function  is  primarily 
a  means  of  expression.  I  see  no  reason 


for  disagreeing  with  Darwin,  when  he 
says  that  “  the  primeval  use  and  means  of 
development  of  the  voice”  was  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  sexual  attraction.  The  pro¬ 
genitors  of  man,  both  male  and  female, 
are  supposed  to  have  made  every  effort  to 
charm  each  other  by  vocal  melody,  or 
what  they  considered  to  be  such,  and  by 
constant  practice  with  that  object  the 
vocal  organs  became  developed.  Darwin 
seems  inclined  to  believe  that,  as  women 
have  sweeter  voices  than  men,  they  were 
the  first  to  acquire  musical  powers  in  order 
to  attract  the  other  sex,  by  which  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  means  that  the  feminine  voice 
owes  its  greater  sweetness  to  more  per¬ 
severing  culture  for  purposes  of  flirtation. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  ladies  of  the 
present  day  will  own  this  soft  impeach¬ 
ment,  or  whether  they  will  be  flattered  by 
the  suggestion  that  their  remote  ances¬ 
tresses  lived  in  a  perpetual  Leap  Year  of 
courtship.  Other  emotions,  however,  be¬ 
sides  the  master  passion  of  love  had  to  be 
expressed  ;  joy,  anger,  fear,  and  pain  had 
all  to  find  utterance,  and  the  nervous  cen¬ 
tres  excited  by  these  various  stimuli  threw 
the  whole  muscular  system  into  violent 
contractions,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
muscles  moving  the  chest  and  the  vocal 
cords  naturally  produced  sound — that  is  to 
say,  voice.  These  movements,  at  flrst  ac¬ 
cidental  and  purposeless,  in  time  became 
inseparably  associated  with  the  emotional 
state  giving  rise  to  them,  so  as  to  coincide 
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with  it,  and  thus  serve  as  an  index  or  ex¬ 
pression  thereof.  From  this  to  the  volun¬ 
tary  emission  of  vocal  sounds  is  an  easy 
step,  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  the 
character  of  those  sounds  was  primarily 
due  to  the  “  imitation  and  modification  of 
different  natural  sounds,  the  voices  of 
other  animals  and  man’s  own  instinctive 
dies.”  * 

The  mechanism  of  the  voice  is  extremely 
simple  in  its  general  principles,  though 
highly  complex  in  its  details.  Fortunately 
a  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  not  required 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  main  facts 
relative  to  the  production  of  the  voice,  and 
I  shall  not  further  allude  to  them  here. 
Vocal  sound  is  produced  solely  in  the 
larynx,  an  elementary  fact  which  must  bo 
thoroughly  grasped,  as  many  absurd  no¬ 
tions  are  current  even  among  people  who 
should  know  better,  such  as  that  the  voice 
may  be  produced  at  the  back  of  the  nose, 
in  the  stomach,  and  elsewhere.  The 
larynx  is  a  musical  instrument  of  very 
complex  structure,  partaking  both  of  the 
reed  and  the  string  type,  the  former,  how¬ 
ever,  distinctly  predominating.  It  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  small  chamber  with  cartilagi¬ 
nous  walls,  which  is  divided  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower  compartment  by  a  sort  of 
sliding  floor,  or  double  valve,  fonned  by 
the  two  vocal  cords.  In  breathing  this 
valve  opens,  its  two  lateral  halves  gliding 
wide  apart  from  each  other,  so  as  to  allow 
a  broad  column  of  air  to  pass  through  ;  in 
speaking  or  singing,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  valve  is  closed,  but  for  a  narrow  rift 
along  its  middle.  Through  this  small 
chink  the  air  escaping  from  the  lungs  is 
forced  out  gradually  in  a  thin  stream, 
which  is  compressed,  so  to  speak,  l>etween 
the  edges  of  the  cords,  that  form  the 
opening  technically  called  the  “  glottis,” 
through  which  it  passes.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  typical  of  the  economical  work¬ 
manship  of  Nature.  The  widest  possible 
entrance  is  prepared  for  the  air  which  is 
taken  into  the  lungs,  as  the  freest  ventila¬ 
tion  of  their  whole  mucous  surface  is  neces¬ 
sary.  When  the  air  has  been  fully  util¬ 
ised  for  that  purpose,  it  is,  if  need  be,  put 
to  a  new  use  on  its  way  out  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  voice,  and  in  that  case  it  is 
carefully  husbanded  and  allowed  to  escape 
in  severely  regulated  measure,  every  parti¬ 
cle  of  it  being  made  to  render  its  exact 

*  “  Descent  of  Man,  2d  ed.,  1882,  p.  87. 


equivalent  in  force  to  work  the  vocal  mill¬ 
wheel.  When  the  air  is  driven  from  the 
lungs  up  the  windpipe  it  strikes  against 
the  under  surface  of  the  floor  or  double 
valve  formed  by  the  vocal  cords,  which 
are  firmly  stretched  to  receive  the  shock, 
forces  them  apart  to  a  greater  or  less  ex¬ 
tent,  and,  in  rushing  out  between  them, 
throws  them  into  vibration.  The  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  vocal  cords  makes  the  column 
of  air  itself  vibrate,  and  the  vibration  is 
communicated  to  the  air  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  throat,  the  nose,  and  mouth,  from 
which  finally  it  issues  as  sound.  The  vo¬ 
cal  cords  are  the  “  reeds”  of  the  vocal  in¬ 
strument,  and  as,  owing  to  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  number  and  intricate  arrangement  of 
their  muscular  fibres,  they  car.  change 
their  length  and  shape  and  thickness  in  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  ways,  they  are 
equal  in  effect  to  many  different  reeds. 
If  the  vocal  cords  cannot  nrove  so  as  to 
bring  their  edges  almost  into  contact,  or 
if  there  is  any  substance  between  them 
which  prevents  them  from  coming  to¬ 
gether,  the  voice  is  destroyed  ;  if  there  is 
anything  (such  as  a  growth)  in  or  on  one 
of  them,  its  vibration  is  more  or  less 
checked,  and  hoarseness  is  the  conse¬ 
quence.  The  primary  sound  generated  in 
the  larj’nx  is  ino<lificd  by  the  shape,  size, 
and  density  of  tlie  parts  through  which 
the  vibrating  column  of  air  has  to  pass 
before  it  issues  from  the  “  barrier  of  the 
teeth.”  These  ‘‘  resonators”  include  the 
part  of  the  larx’nx  above  the  vocal  cords, 
with  the  little  sounding  board,  the  epi¬ 
glottis,  covering  it ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
throat  or  phar}’nx,  the  nasal  passages  with 
certain  echoing  caves  in  the  bones  of  the 
skull  which  communicate  therewith  ;  and 
the  mouth,  with  the  soft  palate  and  uvula, 
tongue,  checks,  teeth,  and  lips.  It  is  to 
these  resonators,  as  well  as  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  larynx  itself — and  those 
parts,  like  the  features  of  the  face,  are 
never  exactly  similar  in  any  two  indi- 
vidual9 — that  the  distinctive  quality,  or 
timbre,  of  the  voice  is  due. 

Timbre  is  the  physiognomy  of  the  voice 
by  which  the  speaker  can  be  recognized 
even  when  unseen.  Just  as  the  face  may 
be  lit  up  with  joy,  darkened  with  sorrow, 
or  distorted  with  passion,  so  may  the 
voice  be  altered  by  strong  mental  emotion. 
This  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  mind  on 
the  nervous  8y.stem,  which  controls  every 
part  of  the  body  ;  if  it  be  stimulated,  in- 
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creased  action  will  be  excited  ;  if  dis¬ 
ordered  by  shock,  feeble  irregular  move¬ 
ments  will  be  produced,  the  limbs  will 
shake,  and  the  voice  tremble.  From  the 
effect  of  peculiarities  of  physical  confor¬ 
mation  on  the  voice  it  will  be  readily  un¬ 
derstood  that  timbre  may  be,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  a  national  or  racial  |>eculiarity.  There 
are  also  certain  physical  types  which  cor¬ 
respond  to  particular  timbre*  of  the  voice. 
I  have  noticed  this  particularly  in  persons 
of  like  complexion  even  when  different  in 
race.  Thus,  a  certain  sharp  metallic  clear¬ 
ness  of  articulation  is  often  found  in  indi¬ 
viduals  of  ruddy  complexion,  ligiit  yellow 
hair,  and  hard  blue  eyes,  while  rich  mel¬ 
low  tones,  with  a  tendency  to  portamento 
in  ordinary  speech,  are  often  associated 
with  black  hair  and  florid  face.  A  re¬ 
markable  point  is  that  the  same  voice  may 
be  altogether  different  in  timbre  in  singing 
from  what  it  is  in  speaking.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
singing  the  resonators  are,  instinctively, 
or  as  the  result  of  training,  managed  in  a 
more  artistically  effective  manner  than  in 
ordinary  speech. 

S{>cech  differs  from  song  as  walking 
docs  from  dancing  ;  speech  may  be  called 
the  prose,  song  the  poetry  of  vocal  sound. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  defined  song  as 
‘‘  emotional  speech,”  but  this  term  might 
with  greater  justice  be  used  to  designate 
the  hystero-epileptic  oratory  which  threat¬ 
ens  to  become  acclimatized  in  this  sober 
island,  or  even  to  the  exchange  of  amen¬ 
ities  between  two  angry  cabmen.  It 
would  be  more  accurate  to  call  song 
”  musical  speech,’’  using  the  word 
”  musical  ”  in  its  strict  sense  as  signifying 
sound  with  definite  variations  of  tone  and 
regularity  of  time.  But,  j'ust  as  there 
may  be  ‘‘  songs  without  words,”  so  there 
may  be  speech  without  voice,  as  in  whis¬ 
pering.  Sound,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
is  pr(^uced  in  the  larynx,  but  aiticulation, 
or  the  transformation  of  meaningless  sound 
into  s[>eech,  is  performed  in  the  mouth  ; 
in  speaking,  therefore,  the  two  parts  work 
together,  the  larynx  sending  out  a  stream 
of  sound,  and  the  mouth,  by  means  of  the 
tongue,  cheeks,  palate,  teeth,  and  lips, 
breaking  it  up  into  variously  formed  jets 
or  words.  In  other  words,  the  larynx 
supplies  the  raw  material  of  sound  which 
the  mouth  manufactures  into  speech. 
Time,  which  is  an  essential  element  of 
song,  is  altogether  disregarded  in  speech. 


while  the  intervals  of  tone  are  so  irregular 
as  to  defy  notation,  and  are  filled  up  with 
a  number  of  intermediate  sounds  instead 
of  being  sharjily  defined.  The  voice 
glides  about  at  its  own  sweet  will  in  speak¬ 
ing,  obeying  no  nile  whatever,  while  in 
song  it  springs  or  drops  from  one  tone  to 
the  next  over  strictly  measured  gaps.  In 
singing,  short  syllables  are  lengthened  out 
and  cease  in  fact  to  be  short,  and  (except 
in  certain  kinds  of  dramatic  singing  and 
in  recitative)  the  accent  naturally  falls  on 
the  vowels  and  not  on  the  consonants.  In 
speaking,  only  the  lower  third  of  the  voice 
is  employed  as  a  rule,  while  in  singing  the 
greatest  effect  is  generally  produced,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  contraltos  and  basses, 
by  the  use  of  the  upper  and  middle  notes. 
In  speech  the  range  of  tone,  even  in  the 
most  excitable  persons,  hardly  ever  ex¬ 
ceeds  half  an  octave  ;  in  singing  the  aver¬ 
age  compass  is  two  octaves.  Singing 
tends  to  preserve  purity  of  language,  the 
rules  which  govern  the  utterance  of  every 
note  also  affecting  the  articulate  element 
combined  with  it,  and  keeping  the  words 
cast  in  fixed  forms — a  stereotype  of  sound, 
if  I  may  venture  the  metaphor.  Speech, 
on  the  other  hand,  like  hand-writing,  is 
always  changing.  As  Max  Muller  says  : 
”  A  struggle  for  life  is  constantly  going  on 
among  the  words  and  grammatical  forms 
in  each  language.  The  better,  the  short¬ 
er,  the  easier  forms  are  constantly  gaining 
the  upper  hand,  and  they  owe  their  suc- 
eess  to  their  own  inherent  virtue.”  * 
Thus  speech  not  only  tends  to  split  lan¬ 
guage  into  dialects,  but  each  dialect  is 
being  continually,  though  imperceptibly, 
modified,  not  only  in  construction  but  in 

ftronunciation.  The  pronunciation  of  an 
Englishman  of  Cliaucer’s  day  would  be  un¬ 
intelligible  to  us,  while  that  of  one  of 
Shakespeare’s  contemporaries  would  be  as 
strange  to  our  ears  as  the  accent  of  an 
Aberdeen  fishwife  is  to  the  average  Cock¬ 
ney.  If  the  speaking  voice  has  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  sing-song  character — that  is  to  say, 
if  it  proceeds  by  musical  intervals —the  re¬ 
sult  is  as  grotesque  as  it  would  be  to  talk 
in  blank  verse,  or,  as  Sir  Toby  Belch 
says,  “to  go  to  church  in  a  galliard  and 
come  home  in  a  coranto.”  On  the  other 
hand,  the  speaking  voice  becomes  most 
sympathetic  in  its  quality  when  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  singing  voice,  the  musical 
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character,  however,  being  concealed  by 
the  variety  of  its  inflectiona.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  in  speaking  a  musical  note 
should  never  be  recognized  ;  the  effect  is 
as  unpleasant  to  our  ears  as  an  accidental 
hexameter  in  a  sentence  of  prose  was  to 
the  ancients. 

Wide  as  the  difference  is  between 
speech  and  song,  the  great  gulf  fixed  be¬ 
tween  them  is  partly  filled  up  by  interme¬ 
diate  modes  of  using  the  voice  which  par. 
take  of  the  nature  of  both.  Thus  there 
is  the  measured  utterance  of  declamation, 
which  may  be  so  rhythmical  in  time  and 
varied  in  tone  as  to  be  almost  song.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  recitutivo  of  the  opera 
approaches  speech.  Various  intermediate 
f)rms  between  speech  and  song  may  be 
heard  in  the  ordinary  speech  of  certain 
races,  notably  in  Italians,  Welshmen,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  certain  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  England.  The  Puritans,  as  is 
well  known,  uttered  their  formal  and  af¬ 
fected  diction  in  a  peculiar  nasal  tone  ; 
and  the  term  ‘‘cant,”  though  properly 
belonging  to  their  sing-song  delivery,  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  it.  Many  of  the  ancient  orators,  to 
judge  from  the  description  left  us  by 
Cicero  and  Quintilian,  would  seem  to  have 
tung  their  speeches,  the  style  of  declama¬ 
tion  being,  in  fact,  expressly  termed  cantug 
ob$curior.  As  they  generally  spoke  in  the 
open  air,  and  to  vast  audiences,  this  arti¬ 
ficial  mode  of  delivery  may  have  been 
necessary  in  order  to  make  the  voice  reach 
further  than  if  they  had  spoken  in  a  more 
natural  way.  C.  Gracchus  used  to  have  a 
musician  behind  him  while  he  spoke,  to 
give  him  the  note  from  time  to  time  with 
a  musical  instrument  called  a  tonarion.  A 
similar  plan  might,  with  much  advantage 
to  the  ‘‘  general  ear,”  be  adopted  by  cer¬ 
tain  modem  orators,  the  creecendo  of  whose 
enthusiasm  expresses  itself  in  increasing 
intensity  of  shrillness. 

Those  who  have  not  given  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  are  apt  to  think  of 
speaking,  as  Dogberry  did  of  reading  and 
writing,  that  it  *‘  comes  by  nature” — that 
it  is,  in  fact,  an  instinctive  act,  which  no 
more  needs  cultivation  for  its  right  Mr- 
formance  than  eating  or  sleeping.  Tliis 
is  a  great  mistake.  Speaking,  even  of 
that  slipshod  kind  which  is  mostly  used 
in  ordinary  conversation,  is  an  art,  and  as 
such  has  to  be  learned,  often  with  much 
labor.  The  complicated  muscular  actions. 


the  nice  nervous  adjustments,  the  com- 
bination  of  these  into  one  harmonious  ef¬ 
fort  directed  to  a  particular  end,  and, 
finally,  the  mastery  of  all  these  movements 
till  they  can  be  produced  automatically 
without  a  direct  and  continuous  exercise 
of  will-power,  form  a  complex  process 
which  takes  years  to  learn,  and  which,  by 
many,  is  even  then  very  imperfectly  ac¬ 
quired.  Good  speaking  is  a  higher  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  art,  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  speech  as  ordinarily  heard 
that  the  horsemanship  of  an  Archer  or  a 
Cannon  bears  to  the  performance  of  a 
costennonger’s  boy  on  the  paternal  don¬ 
key. 

A  man  who  speaks  well  not  only  makes 
himself  intelligible  to  bis  hearers  without 
difiiculty  to  them,  but  with  a  minimum  of 
effort  on  his  own  part.  If  the  voice  is 
properly  used  the  throat  hardly  ever  suf- 
ers,  but  wrong  production  is  a  fertile 
source  of  discomfort  and  even  disease  in 
that  region.  It  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  public  speaking,  in  addition  to 
its  intellectual  aspects,  is  a  physical  per¬ 
formance  whch  requires  ‘‘  wind  ”  and 
‘‘  muscle”  and  the  perfect  management 
of  one’s  bodily  resources,  like  any  other 
athletic  feat.  To  attempt  to  speak  in 
public  without  previous  training  is  like 
trying  to  climb  the  Matterhorn  without 
preparation,  and  is  just  as  certain  to  end 
in  failure  if  not  disaster. 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  training  of  the  voice  should  begin  al¬ 
most  in  the  cradle.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  a  baby  should  be  taught  to 
squall  according  to  rule,  or  that  the  prat¬ 
tle  of  children  should  be  made  a  laborious 
task.  But  I  wish  to  insist  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  surrounding  the  child,  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  lisp,  with  persons  who  speak 
well.  ‘‘All  languages,”  as  old  Roger 
Ascham  says,  ‘‘  both  learned  and  mother 
tongues,  are  begotten  and  gotten  solely  by 
imitation.  For  as  ye  use  to  hear  so  ye 
learn  to  speak  ;  if  you  hear  no  other  ye 
speak  not  yourself  ;  and  whom  ye  only 
hear  of  them  ye  only  learn.”  Quintilian 
says  :  ‘‘  Before  all  .  .  .  let  the  nurses 
speak  properly.  The  boy  will  hear  them 
first,  and  will  try  to  shape  his  words  by 
imitating  them.”  This  applies  chiefly  to 
pronunciation  and  the  correct'  use  of 
words  ;  but  much  might  also  be  done  for 
the  right  management  of  the  voice  if  every 
child  could  grow  up  among  people  who 
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speak  well.  I  shoald  be  disposed  to  make 
it  an  essential  point  in  the  selection  of  a 
nnrse  or  governess  that  she  should  have  a 
good  voice  as  well  as  a  refined  accent. 

In  antiquity  the  training  of  an  orator 
was  almost  as  elaborate  an  affair  as  the 
training  of  a  racehorse  is  with  us.  Not 
only  the  voice,  but  the  whole  man,  phys¬ 
ical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  was  carefully 
prepared,  with  conscientious  minuteness 
of  detail,  for  the  ^at  business  of  life,  the 
making  of  speeches.  In  this  system  of 
education  the  development  of  the  voice 
naturally  held  a  large  place,  and  the  pho- 
maeua,  or  voice  driller,  was  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  accessory,  not  only  of  every  school  of 
oratory,  but  of  many  fonned  orators.  Of 
the  methods  of  the  phonatcua  we  know 
little,  but  we  find  hints  in  some  of  the 
classical  writers  that,  like  certain  of  his 

fjrofessional  brethren  in  more  recent  days, 
le  was  not  disinclined  to  magnify  his 
office.  Seneca,  in  one  of  bis  letters, 
warns  his  friend  against  living,  vocally 
speaking,  in  subjection  to  his  phonatcua, 
and  implies  that  he  might  as  well  keep 
another  artist  to  superintend  his  walking. 
In  our  own  day  the  phonaacua  still  survives 
in  public  life,  though  perhaps  more  as  a 
luxury  than  an  acknowledged  necessity. 
A  celebrated  novelist,  dramatic  author, 
and  orator,  who  passed  over  to  the  great 
majority  many  years  ago,  used  always  to 
put  himself  under  the  guidance  of  a  vocal 
mentor  before  delivering  a  speech.  Every 
tone,  every  pose,  and  every  gesture  was 
carefully  prepared  and  industriously  prac¬ 
tised,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Webster,  brother  of  the  celebrated  com¬ 
edian,  Benjamin  Webster.  That  the  elab¬ 
orate  training  of  the  ancients  was  emi¬ 
nently  successful  is  shown  by  the  powers  of 
endurance  which  it  is  clear  they  must  have 
possessed.  They  habitually  spoke  for  five 
or  six  hours,  and  even  longer,  and,  in 
order  to  appreciate  their  staying  power,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  spoke  in 
the  open  air,  amid  all  the  tumult  of  the 
forum,  which  was  capable  of  holding 
80,000  people,  and  with  an  amount  and 
vigor  of  action  of  which  the  gesticulations 
of  an  Italian  preacher  are  but  a  pale  re- 
fiex.  Long-windedness  was  at  one  time 
cultivated  as  a  fine  art  by  Roman  orators, 
when  they  had  to  plead  before  a  judge 
whom  they  supposed  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
other  side.  These  prototypes  of  our  mod¬ 
em  obstructionists  were  aptly  termed  mor- 


atorea,  or  delayers,  because  they  postponed 
as  far  as  possible  the  passing  of  the  sen¬ 
tence.  The  abuse  finally  reached  such  a 
height  that  a  law  had  to  be  passed  limit¬ 
ing  the  length  of  pleadings  in  public  cases 
to  the  ranning  out  of  one  clepsydra.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  exactly  what  period  of 
time  this  was  equivalent  to,  as  the  water- 
clocks  of  the  Romans  were  of  different 
sizes,  and  the  rapidity  of  flow  must  ha\e 
varied  under  different  circumstances ; 
from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  may, 
however,  be  taken  as  roughly  representing 
the  average  length  of  a  speech  under  this 
strict  system  of  “closure.”  Much  as  I 
admire  the  eloquence  of  onr  own  House 
of  Commons,  I  do  not  think  the  business 
of  the  country  would  suffer  if  a  similar 
“  statute  of  limitations”  were  introduced 
into  its  debates. 

If  the  Romans  carried  the  culture  of  the 
speaking  voice  to  a  pedantic  extreme,  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  undoubtedly  neglect  it 
too  much.  It  is  not  that  we  speak  less, 
but  that  we  have  less  appreciation  than  the 
ancients  had  of  oratory  as  a  fine  art,  and 
we  are  therefore  more  tolerant  of  mum¬ 
bling  utterance  and  slovenly  delivery. 
Many  an  inarticulate  speaker  who,  in  these 
days,  hums  and  haws  through  an  hour  cr 
two  of  dreary  platitudes,  would  have  been 
booked  down  in  five  minutes  by  a  Greek 
or  Roman  audience.  The  comparative 
decay  of  orators  in  modem  times  is  due 
to  the  diffusion  of  cheap  literature  ;  the 
function  of  the  public  speaker  has  been  to 
a  great  extent  made  obsolete  by  the  daily 
newspapers.  Information  and  ai^uments 
on  political  matters,  which  had  fomierly 
to  be  supplied  by  word  of  mouth  from 
the  rostrums,  are  now  served  up,  spiced 
to  each  reader’s  taste,  by  innumerable 
“able  editors.”  But  though  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  what  I  may  call  professional  ora¬ 
tors  no  longer  exists,  a  large  part  of  the 
business  of  the  State  in  a  free  country 
must  still  be  carried  on  or  controlled  by 
talk,  and  the  living  voice  must  always 
have  a  power  of  stirring  and  swaying 
popular  sentiment — the  collective  feeling 
of  large  masses  of  men,  which  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  sum  of  their  indi¬ 
vidual  feelings — far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  pen.  John  Bright’s  exquisite  purity 
of  style  would  have  made  him  a  most  ef¬ 
fective  writer,  but  would  his  great 
speeches,  if  cut  up  into  leading  articles, 
have  stirred  the  national  heart  as  did  his 
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burning  words,  thrown  red-hot  among  a 
living  mass  of  enthusiastic  hearers-f 
Again,  newspapers  have  not  yet  taken  the 
place  of  the  highly  feed  orators  of  the 
Har,  nor  of  the  edifying  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit,  to  say  nothing  of  Mansion  House 
and  Exeter  Hall  meetings,  and  the  inevi¬ 
table  post-prandial  speechifying  without 
which  the  British  Constitution  could  not, 
1  suppose,  hold  together  long.  On  the 
whole  I  think  we  use  the  voice  in  public 
eveu  more  than  the  ancients,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  all  the  more  reason  for  its  being 
properly  trained.  Good  speaking  is  now¬ 
adays  important,  not  only  from  the  artis¬ 
tic.  but  from  the  business  point  of  view  ; 
and,  even  for  “  practical  men,”  it  cannot 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  acquire  so  valuable 
a  faculty.  These  arguments  may  perhaps 
seem  superfluous,  as  the  proposition  they 
are  intended  to  support  is  self-evident.  I 
lay  stress  on  them,  however,  because  I  am 
convinced  that  the  necessity  of  training 
the  speaking  voice  is  very  imperfectly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  most  people. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  to  discuss 
the  technical  details  of  voice  training.  I 
will  only  say  that  every  system  of  vocal 
instruction  should  aim  at  strengthening 
the  power  of  the  voice,  increasing  its  com¬ 
pass,  and  purifying  its  tone,  and,  above 
all,  at  giving  the  speaker  perfect  control 
over  it,  even  in  the  very  whirlwind  of  ora¬ 
torical  passion.  It  would  be  well  if  every 
school  in  the  land  had  a  master  of  elocu¬ 
tion  attached  to  it,  and  if  the  art  of  de¬ 
livery  were  taught  to  every  boy  as  part  of 
the  regular  course  ot  education.  As  long 
as  it  is  only  an  ”  accomplishment,”  a  lux¬ 
ury,  there  will  always  be  a  certain  con¬ 
tempt  for  it  among  English  schoolboys. 
In  the  excellent  system  of  education  which 
Rabelais  sketched  out,  the  development 
of  the  voice  is  expressly  mentioned  as  part 
of  Gargantua’s  athletic  training.  In  the 
middle  of  a  detailed  description  of  his 
swimming  and  climbing  exercises  and 
practice  in  the  use  of  weapons  of  all  kinds, 
we  are  told  that  ‘‘  pour  s’exercer  le  thorax 
et  poulmons  crioit  comme  tons  les  diables. 
JeVouy  une  fois  appellant  Eudemon  de- 
puis  la  porte  Sainct  Victor  jusques  a  Mont¬ 
martre.  Stentor  n’eut  onqiies  telle  voix  k 
la  bataille  de  Troye.”  There  is  a  hint 
for  schoolmasters  of  the  present  day. 
The  “  young  barbarians”  under  their 
charge  might  by  degrees  be  made  to  look 
on  strength  and  beauty  of  voice,  and  skill 


in  using  it,  as  an  athUtic  distinction  ;  this 
would  at  once  ennoble  the  subject  in  their 
eyes,  and  make  elocution  a  matter  of  keen 
competition.  ‘‘  Throwing  the  voice” 
might  become  a  recognized  ‘‘  event”  in 
their  sports,  like  throwing  the  cricket  ball, 
and  Brown  major  of  Harrow  might  win 
deathless  fame  oy  ‘‘  beating  the  record  ” 
of  Smith  minor  of  Eton. 

As  part  of  the  general  vocal  training 
which  I  think  desirable,  I  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  urge  that  all  children  and  young 
people  should  learn  to  sing  as  far  as  their 
natural  capacity  will  allow.  Even  those 
with  little  or  no  musical  endowment  will 
thus  learn  to  use  their  voices  better  in 
speaking.  I  may  say  here,  though  it  is 
rather  anticipating,  that,  if  I  think  it  de¬ 
sirable  for  speakers  to  learn  to  sing,  I  con¬ 
sider  it  still  more  necessary  that  singers 
should  learn  to  speak.  Too  many  of  those 
who  soar  aloft  on  the  wings  of  sbng  de¬ 
spise  the  mu$a  pedettris  of  speech,  and 
take  no  trouble  to  acquire  what  they  look 
upon  as  an  inferior  and  possibly  super¬ 
fluous  accomplishment — with  what  result 
is  known  to  cultivated  listeners  whose  ears 
have  been  tortured  by  the  uncouth  dis¬ 
tortions  and  mutilations  to  which  singers 
often  subject  the  words  they  have  to  utter. 

Of  the  management  of  the  voice  I  can¬ 
not  say  much  here.  The  chief  thing  is 
that  the  speaker  should  make  himself  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  by  the  whole  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  and  to  this  end  art  serves  better 
than  loudness.  A  weak  voice,  properly 
managed,  will  cany  farther  than  a  jmwer- 
ful  organ  worked  by  sheer  brute  force. 
Mr.  Bright’s  use  of  his  voice  always  gave 
one  the  impression  of  a  large  reserve  of 

t lower.  There  seemed  to  be  no  effort  in 
lis  delivery,  even  when  speaking  to  a 
mighty  concourse  of  people,  and  yet  his 
voice  was 

“  To  the  last  verge  of  the  vast  audience  sent. 
And  played  with  each  wild  passion  as  it 
went." 

One  element  of  success  in  this  matter  is 
no  doubt  the  art  of  compelling  an  audi¬ 
ence  to  listen.  As  Montaigne,  in  bis 
quaint  old  French,  says  :  ”  La  parole  est 
moiti6  &  celuy  qui  parle,  moitie  &  celuy 
qui  I’escoute  ;  celuy  cy  se  doibt  preparer 
il  la  recevoir,  selon  le  bransle  qu’elle 
prend  :  comme  entre  ceulx  qui  jouent  A  la 
paulme,  celuy  qui  soubstient  se  desmarche 
et  s’appreste,  selon  qn’il  veoid  remuer 
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celny  qui  luy  jccte  le  coup  ct  selon  la 
forme  du  coup.”  Every  speaker  should 
know  the  exact  limits  of  his  own  vocal 
powers,  and  he  must  be  careful  never  to 
go  beyond  them,  for  the  sake  of  his  hearers 
no  less  than  his  own.  He  most  learn  to 
judge  instinctively  of  distance,  so  as  to 
throw  his  voice  to  the  farthest  part  of  his 
audience.  A  speaker,  an<l,  I  may  say,  a 
singer  also,  should  not  hear  his  own  voice 
too  loudly.  Artistes  and  orators  are 
often  very  much  disappointed,  and  think 
their  voice  is  not  travelling  well  when  they 
themselves  do  not  hear  it  very  distinctly. 
The  fact  is  that  when  the  speaker  does 
not  hear  his  voice  this  proves  that  it  reaches 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  and  that 
there  is  very  little  rebound.  Here  I  may 
remark  that  we  never  hear  our  voices  as 
other  people  hear  them.  Our  omn  voices 
are  conveyed  to  the  auditory  nerve,  not 
only  through  the  outside  air,  but  more  di> 
rcctly  from  the  inside,  through  the  Eu¬ 
stachian  tube,  as  well  as  through  the  mus¬ 
cles  and  bones  of  the  mouth  and  head  ; 
the  singer  not  only  hears  his  own  voice 
from  a  different  quarter,  as  we  may  say, 
but  he  hears  besides  the  contraction  of  his 
own  muscles.  The  fact  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  phonograph  :  a  listener  can  recog¬ 
nize  other  people’s  voices,  but  if  he  speaks 
into  the  phonograph,  and  afterward  repro¬ 
duces  his  own  voice,  it  does  not  sound  at 
all  like  itself  to  him,  because  he  does  not 
hear  it  in  the  manner  he  is  accustomed  to, 
and  because  he  hears  it  stripped  of  the 
various  accompanying  sounds  which  are 
usually  associated  with  it  to  his  ear. 

I'he  acoustic  peculiarities  of  the  place 
in  which  he  has  to  speak  must,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  be  carefully  studied  beforehand  by 
the  orator.  I’ublic  buildings,  however, 
vary  so  greatly  in  their  size  and  construc¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
general  rules  for  the  guidance  of  speakers 
in  this  matter.  Each  hall,  church,  court, 
and  theatre  has  its  own  acoustic  character, 
which  can  be  learned  only  by  experience  ; 
the  voice  must  be,  as  it  were,  tuned  to  it. 
It  is  well  if  this  experience  can  be  gained 
by  the  orator  l>efore  he  faces  his  audi¬ 
ence,  but  he  must  remember  that  trying 
his  voice  in  an  empty  room  is  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  thing  from  actually  using 
it  in  the  same  place  packed  with  a  solid 
mass  of  wheezing,  coughing,  and  perspir¬ 
ing  hiimanit)'.  Ilandcl  is  said  to  have  com¬ 
forted  himself  when  one  of  his  oratorios 


had  been  performed  to  empty  benches,  by 
the  reflection  that  ”  it  made  ze  moosic 
shound  all  ze  better,”  but  this  consolation 
is  denied  to  the  orator.  There  are  sonie 
buildings  which  are  so  utterly  bad  from 
the  acoustic  point  of  view  that  even  ex¬ 
perienced  speakers  are  little  better  off 
than  novices.  The  House  of  Lords  has, 
or  used  to  have,  an  unenviable  reputation 
in  this  respect.  A  story  is  told  of  the 
late  Lord  Lyttelton,  that,  after  exhausting 
his  voice  in  vain  efforts  to  make  his  brother 
peers  hear  a  motion  which  he  wished  to 
propose,  he  in  despair  wrote  it  down  and 
asked  the  clerk  at  the  tai  le  to  read  it  out. 
That  functionary,  however,  was  quite  un- 
able  to  decipher  the  writing,  and  Lord 
Lyttelton  complained  that  he  was  cut  off 
from  communication  with  his  fellows. 
Science  has  not  always  been  successful  in 
coping  with  the  acoustic  difficulty.  In 
1848  it  was  so  difficult  for  speakers  to 
make  themselves  heard  in  the  French 
Chamber,  that  a  committee,  consisting  of 
the  leading  scientific  luminaries  of  the  day 
— such  as  Arago,  Babinet,  Dumas  (the 
chemist,  not  the  author  of  “  The  Three 
Musketeers”),  Ilecquerel,  Chevreul  (the 
centenarian  who  died  the  other  day^ 
Pouillct,  Regnault,  and  Duhnmel — was 
appointed  to  study  the  case  and  suggest  a 
remedy.  After  numerous  experiments 
they  hit  on  a  contrivance,  designed  on  the 
most  scientific  principles,  which  was  to 
make  the  orator’s  voice  ring  like  a  clarion 
to  the  farthest  benches.  The  last  state  of 
the  speaker,  however,  was  worse  than  the 
first ;  he  felt  as  if  his  voice  was  stifled 
under  a  huge  nightcap,  and  the  highly 
scientific  sound-reflector  had  to  l)e  dis¬ 
carded  as  a  failure.  Indeed,  modern  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  are  so  often  defective  in  this 
respect  that  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  M. 
Ch.  Gamier,  who  designed  the  Grand 
Opera  in  Paris,  exclaiming  dolefully  : 
“The  science  of  theatrical  acoustics  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  result  in  any 
given  case  is  uncertain.”  So  impressed 
is  he  with  the  shortcomings  of  modern 
architecture  as  regards  the  conveyance  of 
sound,  that  he  frankly  confesses  that,  in 
the  construction  of  the  Opera  House,  he 
”  had  no  guide,  adopted  no  principle, 
based  his  design  on  no  theory  he  sim¬ 
ply  left  the  acoustic  properties  of  the 
building  to  chance.  The  result  has  not 
l>een  altogether  satisfactory,  though  it  has 
been  no  worse  than  in  many  other  build- 
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ings  where  the  architect  did  his  best  to 
make  the  acoustic  conditions  perfect. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings 
from  the  acoustic  point  of  view  that  I 
have  ever  seen  is  the  beehive-shaped  Tem¬ 
ple  in  Salt  Lake  City.  It  holds  from 
12,000  to  14,000  people,  and  one  can  lit* 
erally  hear  a  pin  fall.  When  I  was  in  the 
Temple,  with  some  other  travellers,  in 
1882,  the  functionary  corresponding  to 
the  verier  of  ordinary  churches  stood  at 
the  farthest  end  and  dropped  a  pin  into 
his  hat.  The  sound  of  its  fall  was  most 
distinctly  audible  to  all  present  The 
scratching  of  the  pin  against  the  side  of 
the  hat  was  also  plainly  heard  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  building.  The  Tern* 
pie  was  designed  by  Brigham  Young,  who 
rofessed  to  have  been  directly  inspired 
y  the  Almighty  in  the  matter,  as  he 
knew  nothing  of  acoustics.  The  reso¬ 
nance  of  the  building  is  so  loud  that 
branches  of  trees  have  to  be  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  in  several  places  in  order 
to  diminish  it.  It  is  likely  enough  that 
Brigham  Young’s  inspiration  had  a  not 
very  recondite  and  purely  terrestrial  source, 
for  his  Beehive  is  only  a  slight  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  whispering  gallery  in  St. 
Paul’s.  The  bad  acoustic  properties  of 
buildings  may  be  remedied  hy  what  doc¬ 
tors  call  **  palliative  treatment.”  Charles 
Dickens’s  experience  as  a  public  reader 
made  him  a  man  of  ready  resource  in 
meeting  such  difficulties.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  he  was  going  to  lecture  at 
Leeds,  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  who  had 
spoken  in  the  same  hall  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,  sent  him  word  that  the  acoustic  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  place  were  very  bad.  Dick¬ 
ens  at  once  telegraphed  instructions  that 
curtains  should  be  hung  round  the  walls 
at  the  back  of  the  gallery  ;  by  this  means 
he  was  able  to  make  himself  more  easily 
heard. 

The  speaker  should  take  the  greatest 
care  of  his  voice,  which  is  the  instrument 
both  of  his  usefulness  and  of  his  fame, 
but  of  course  it  is  not  always  easy  for  him 
to  do  so.  Still  he  should,  if  possible, 
make  it  a  rule  not  to  speak  when  his  voice 
is  hoarse  or  fatigued,  and,  when  he  has  a 
great  oratorical  effort  to  make,  he  should 
reserve  himself  for  it.  Tobacco,  alcohol, 
and  fiery  condiments  of  all  kinds  are  best 
avoided  by  those  who  have  to  speak  much, 
or  at  least  they  should  be  used  in  strict 
moderation.  I  feel  bound  to  warn  speak¬ 


ers  addicted  to  the  “  herb  nicotian” 
against  cigarettes.  Like  tippling,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  cigarette  smoking  is  cumulative, 
and  the  slight  but  constant  absorption  of 
tobacco  juice  and  smoke  makes  the  prac¬ 
tice  far  more  noxious  in  the  long  run  than 
any  other  form  of  smoking.  Our  fore¬ 
fathers,  who  used  regularly  to  end  their 
evenings  under  the  table,  seem  to  have 
suffered  little  of  the  well-known  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  nerves,  while  the  modem 
tippler,  who  is  never  intoxicated,  is  a 
being  whose  whole  nervous  system  may  l>e 
said  to  be  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflamma¬ 
tion.  In  like  manner  cigarette  smokers 
(those  at  least  who  inhale  the  smoke,  and 
do  not  merely  puff  it  ”  from  the  lips  out¬ 
ward,”  as  Carlyle  would  say)  are  often  in 
a  state  of  chronic  narcotic  poisoning.  The 
old  jest  about  the  slowness  of  the  poison 
may  seem  applicable  here,  but  though  the 
process  may  be  slow  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  sure.  Even  if  it  does  not 
kill  the  body,  it  too  often  kills  or  greatly  im¬ 
pairs  the  victim’s  working  efficiency  and 
usefulness  in  life.  The  local  effects  of 
cigarettes  in  the  mouth  must  also  be  taken 
into  account  by  those  whose  work  lies  in 
the  direction  of  public  speech.  The  white 
spots  on  the  tongue  and  inside  of  the 
cheeks,  known  as  ”  smoker’s  patches,” 
are  believed  by  some  doctors  with  special 
experience  to  be  more  common  in  devotees 
of  the  cigarette  than  in  other  smokers  ; 
this  unhealthy  condition  of  the  mouth  may 
not  only  make  speaking  troublesome,  or 
even  painful,  but  it  is  now  proved  to  be  a 
predisposing  cause  of  cancer.  All  fiery  or 
pungent  foods,  condiments,  or  drinks  tend 
to  cause  congestion  of  the  throat,  and  if 
this  condition  becomes  chronic  it  may 
lead  to  impairment,  if  not  complete  loss, 
of  voice.  The  supposed  miraculous  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  mysterious  possets  and  draughts 
on  which  some  orators  pin  their  faith  ex¬ 
ist  mainly  in  the  imagination  of  those 
who  use  them  ;  at  best  they  do  nothing 
more  than  lubricate  the  joints  of  the  vocal 
machine  so  as  to  make  it  work  more 
smoothly.  This  is  just  as  well  done  by 
means  of  a  glass  of  plain  water.  In 
France  water  sweetened  with  sugar  is  the 
grand  vocal  elixir  of  political  orators.  As 
Madame  de  Girardin  said,  somewhat  un¬ 
kindly  :  ”  Many  things  can  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  Tribune.  Talent,  wit,  con¬ 
viction,  ideas,  even  memory,  can  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  but  not  eau  tucru.”  Stim- 
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ul«nt9  inav  give  a  sort  of  “  Dutch  cour¬ 
age”  to  tlie  orator,  and  may  carry  him 
successfully  through  a  vocal  effort  in 
which  indisposition  or  nervousness  might 
otherwise  have  caused  him  to  fail,  but  the 
immediate  good  which  they  do  is  dearly 
purchased  by  the  thickening  and  roughen¬ 
ing  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  throat  to 
which  they  ultimately  give  rise. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  speak¬ 
ing  voice,  a  word  or  two  may  be  said  on 
what  is  more  a  matter  of  curious  specula¬ 
tion  than  of  practical  interest.  Is  the  hu¬ 
man  voice  growing  in  power  and  beauty 
or  is  it  tending  to  decay  f  Certain  physi¬ 
ologists  assure  us  that  the  retina  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  power  of  distinguishing  colors 
by  degrees,  and  that  the  process  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue,  so  that  our  descendants  will 
by-and-by  evolve  the  power  of  seeing 
colors  now  quite  unknown  to  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  undeniable  that  civiliza¬ 
tion,  so  far  from  increasing  the  keenness 
of  our  sight  '  reatens  to  make  spectacles 
universally  necessary.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  voice  has  developed  greatly 
since  our  ‘‘  half-human  ancestors”  wooed 
each  other  in  the  primeval  forests,  and  it 
is  conceivable  that  it  may  in  time  to  come 
acquire  the  power  of  producing  musical 
effects  at  present  undreamed  of.  It  is  also 
probable  enough  that  as  the  voice  gains  in 
'sweetness  it  may  lose  in  power,  the  latter 
quality  being  more  required  in  barbarous 
than  in  highly  civilized  conditions.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  taller  and  of  larger 
chest-girth  than  our  predecessors  even  of 
a  not  very  remote  date  ;  it  is  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  average 
lungs  and  larynx  are  bigger  nowadays,  and 
the  air  blast  from  the  lungs  stronger. 
This  would  appear  to  justify  us  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  voice  is  stronger  than  it  was 
even  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  There 
are,  however,  no  facts  that  I  know  of  to 
prove  it. 

Of  the  ethnology  of  the  voice  little  or 
nothing  is  certainly  known.  Almost  the 
only  facts  I  know  of  coming  under  this 
head  are — (1)  the  superior  sonorousness 
of  the  Italian  voice,  and  (2)  the  want  of 
resonance  in  the  voices  of  some  Australian 
aborigines,  which  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  extreme  smallness  of  the  hollow  spaces 
in  the  skull  which  serve  as  resonance 


chambers.  Yet  there  is  an  infinite  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  voices  of  different  nations,  aris¬ 
ing  from  difference  of  physical  conforma¬ 
tion,  habit  of  speech,  climate,  etc.  It  is 
to  our  climate  that  Milton  attributed  the 
fact,  which  strikes  all  foreigners,  that  Eng¬ 
lish  people  speak  with  the  mouth  half 
shut.  “  For  we  Englishmen,”  he  says, 
”  being  far  northerly,  do  not  open  our 
mouths  in  the  cold  air  wide  enough  to 
grace  a  southern  tongue,  but  are  observed 
by  all  other  nations  to  speak  exceeding 
close  and  inward  ;  so  that  to  smatter  Latin 
with  an  English  mouth  is  as  ill  a  hearing 
as  law  French.”  Then  look  at  our  Amer¬ 
ican  cousins,  in  whom  it  is  not  the  mouth 
but  the  nose  that  is  the  ”  peccant  part” 
— is  it  climate  or  variation  of  structure 
that  has  wrought  the  change  in  their  orig¬ 
inal  English  speech  ?  or  is  it  simply  a 
twang  inherited  from  their  Puritan  ances¬ 
tors,  who  took  their  cant”  with  them 
to  the  New  World  ?  Americans,  includ¬ 
ing  even  so  refined  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Lo¬ 
well,  boast  that  they  alone  keep  the  true 
tradition  of  English  speech,  but  I  cannot 
believe  that  our  forefathers,  ‘‘  in  the 
spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth,”  spoke 
in  the  accents  of  Hosea  Biglow.  The 
difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  study¬ 
ing  the  variations  of  the  voice  under  cul¬ 
ture  has  been  due  to  the  want  of  any 
means  of  permanently  recording  its  tones. 
Now,  however,  that  the  phonograph  has 
emerged  from  the  condition  of  a  scientific 
toy,  comparative  phonology  may,  perhaps, 
take  its  place  among  the  sciences. 
sides  this  and  other  results,  Mr.  Edison’s 
wonderful  iiistruinent  will  preserve  the 
fame  of  orators,  actors,  and  singers — 
hitherto  the  most  evanescent  kind  of 
glory,  as  it  had  to  be  taken  altogether  on 
trust — in  a  form  as  concrete  as  a  picture 
or  a  poem.  The  little  revolving  cylinders 
will  reproduce  ”  the  sonnd  of  a  voice  that 
is  still,”  and  will  enable  us  to  have  ”  the 
little  voice  set  lisping  once  again”  years 
after  our  darling  has  been  laid  in  an  un¬ 
timely  grave.  There  seems  to  be  some¬ 
thing  almost  uncanny  in  the  power  of  thus 
permanently  enshrining  the  most  fleeting 
part  of  man,  and  reawakening  at  will  the 
living  accents  of  one  who,  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh  to  the  bodily  ear. — Contem¬ 
porary  Review. 
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THE  POBTRAIT  OF  MR.  W.  H. 

BY  OSCAR  WILDE. 


I  HAD  been  dining  with  Erskine  in  bis 
pretty  little  house  in  Birdcage  Walk,  and 
we  were  sitting  in  the  library  over  our 
coffee  and  cigarettes,  when  the  question 
of  literary  forgeries  happened  to  turn  up 
in  conversation.  I  cannot  at  present  re¬ 
member  how  it  was  that  we  struck  upon 
this  somewhat  curious  topic,  as  it  was  at 
that  time,  but  I  know  that  we  had  a  long 
discussion  about  Maepherson,  Ireland,  and 
Chatterton,  and  that  with  re(;ard  to  the 
last  I  insisted  that  his  so-called  foigeries 
were  merely  the  result  of  an  artistic  desire 
for  perfect  representation  ;  that  we  had 
no  right  to  quarrel  with  an  artist  for  the 
conditions  under  w'hich  he  chooses  to  pre¬ 
tent  bis  work  ;  and  that  all  Art  being  to 
a  certain  degree  a  mode  of  acting,  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  realize  one’s  own  personality  on 
some  imaginative  plane  out  of  reach  of  the 
trammelling  accidents  and  limitations  of 
real  life,  to  censure  an  artist  for  a  forgery 
was  to  confuse  an  ethical  with  an  lestheti- 
cal  problem. 

Erskine,  who  was  a  good  deal  older  than 
I  was,  and  had  l>een  listening  to  me  with 
the  amused  deference  of  a  man  of  forty, 
suddenly  put  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder 
and  said  to  me,  What  would  you  say 
about  a  young  man  who  had  a  strange 
tbeoiT  about  a  certiun  work  of  art,  be¬ 
lieved  in  his  theory,  and  committed  a  for¬ 
gery  in  order  to  prove  it  ?” 

**  Ah  !  that  is  quite  a  different  matter,’  ’ 
I  answered. 

Erskine  remained  silent  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  looking  at  the  thin  gray  threads  of 
smoke  that  were  rising  from  his  cigarette. 
“Yes,”  he  said,  after  a  pause,  “quite 
different.” 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  a  slight  touch  of  bitterness  perhaps, 
that  excit^  my  curiosity.  “  Did  you 
ever  know  anybody  who  did  that  f”  I 
cried. 

“  Yea,”  he  answered,  throwing  his 
cigarette  into  the  fire, — “  a  great  friend 
of  mine,  Cyril  Graham.  He  was  very 
fascinating,  and  very  foolish,  and  very 
heartless.  However,  he  left  me  the  only 
legacy  I  ever  received  in  my  life.” 

“  What  was  that  ?”  I  exclaimed.  Er¬ 
skine  rose  from  his  seat,  and  going  over  to 


a  tall  inlaid  cabinet  that  stood  between  the 
two  windows,  unlocked  it,  and  came  back 
to  where  I  was  sitting,  holding  in  his  hand 
a  small  panel  picture  set  in  an  old  and 
somewhat  tarnished  Elizabethan  frame. 

It  was  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  young 
man  in  late  sixteenth-century  costume, 
standing  by  a  table,  with  his  right  hand 
resting  on  an  open  book.  He  seemed 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  was  of 
quite  extraordinary  personal  beauty, 
though  evidently  somewhat  effeminate. 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dress  and 
the  closely  cropped  hair,  one  would  have 
said  that  the  face,  with  its  dreamy  wistful 
eyes,  and  its  delicate  scarlet  lips,  was  the 
face  of  a  girl.  In  manner,  and  especially 
in  the  treatment  of  the  hands,  the  picture 
reminded  one  of  Francois  Clouet’s  later 
work.  The  black  velvet  doublet  with  its 
fantastically  gilded  points,  and  the  pea¬ 
cock-blue  background  against  which  it 
showed  up  so  pleasantly,  and  from  which 
it  gained  such  luminous  value  of  color, 
were  quite  in  Clouet’s  style  ;  and  the  two 
masks  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy  that  hung 
somewhat  formally  from  the  marble  pedes¬ 
tal  had  that  hard  severitv  of  touch — so* 
different  from  the  facile  grace  of  the  Ital¬ 
ians— which  even  at  the  Court  of  France 
the  great  Flemish  master  never  completely 
lost,  and  which  in  itself  has  always  been  a 
characteristic  of  the  northern  temper. 

“  It  is  a  charming  thing,”  I  cried  ; 
“  but  who  is  this  wonderful  young  man, 
whose  beauty  Art  has  so  happily  preserved 
for  us  ?” 

“  This  is  the  portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H.,” 
said  Erskine,  with  a  sad  smile.  It  might 
have  l>een  a  chance  effect  of  light,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  his  eyes  were  quite 
Viright  with  tears. 

“  Mr.  W.  H.  !”  I  exclaimed  ;  “  who 
was  Mr.  W.  H.?” 

“Don’t  you  remember?”  he  an- 
swered  ;  “  look  at  the  book  on  which  his 
hand  is  resting.” 

“  I  see  there  is  some  writing  there,  but 
I  cannot  make  it  out,”  I  replied. 

“  Take  this  magnifying-glass  and  try,” 
said  Erskine,  with  the  same  sad  smile  still 
playing  about  his  mouth. 

I  took  the  glass,  and  moving  the  lamp 
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a  little  nearer,  I  began  to  spell  out  the 
crabbed  sixteenth-century  handwriting. 
“  To  the  onlie  begetter  of  these  insiiing 
sonnets.”  .  .  .  ‘‘Good  heavens!”  I 
cried,  “  is  this  Shakespeare’s  Mr.  W. 
H.  ?” 

‘‘  Cyril  Graham  used  to  say  so,”  mut¬ 
tered  Erskine. 

‘‘  But  it  is  not  a  bit  like  Lord  Pem¬ 
broke,”  I  answered.  ‘‘  I  know  the  Pens- 
hurst  portraits  veiy  well.  I  was  staying 
near  there  a  few  weeks  ago.” 

“  Do  you  really  believe  then  that  the 
Sonnets  are  addressed  to  Ijord  Pern- 
broke  ?”  he  asked. 

‘‘  I  anxsure  of  it,”  I  answered.  “  Pem¬ 
broke,  Shakespeare,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Fitton 
are  the  three  personages  of  the  Sonnets  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  it.” 

‘‘  Well,  I  agree  with  you,”  said  Er¬ 
skine,  ‘‘  but  I  did  not  always  think  so.  I 
used  to  believe — well,  1  suppose  I  used  to 
believe  in  Cyril  Graham  and  his  theory.” 

‘‘  And  what  was  that !”  I  asked,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  wonderful  poitrait,  which  had 
already  begun  to  have  a  strange  fascination 
for  me. 

‘‘  It  is  a  long  story,”  said  Erskine,  tak¬ 
ing  the  picture  away  from  me — rather  ab¬ 
ruptly  I  thought  at  the  time — ‘‘  a  very 
long  storj'  ;  but  if  you  care  to  hear  it,  I 
will  tell  it  to  you.” 

‘‘  I  love  theories  about  the  Sonnets,”  I 
cried  ;  ”  but  I  don’t  think  1  am  likely  to 
be  converted  to  any  new  idea.  The  mat¬ 
ter  has  ceased  to  be  a  mystery  to  any  one. 
Indeed,  I  wonder  that  it  ever  was  a  mys¬ 
tery.” 

‘‘As  I  don’t  believe  in  the  theory,  I 
am  not  likely  to  convert  you  to  it,”  said 
Erskine,  laughing  ;  ‘‘  but  it  may  interest 
you.” 

‘‘  Tell  it  to  me,  of  course,”  I  answered. 
”  If  it  is  half  as  delightful  as  the  picture, 
I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied.” 

‘*  Well,”  said  Erskine,  lighting  a  cigar¬ 
ette,  ‘‘  I  must  begin  by  telling  you  about 
Cyril  Graham  himself.  He  and  I  were  at 
the  same  house  at  Eton.  I  was  a  year  or 
two  older  than  he  was,  but  we  were  im¬ 
mense  friends,  and  did  all  our  work  and 
all  our  play  together.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  good  deal  more  play  than  work, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  sorry  for  that. 
It  is  always  an  advantage  not  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  sound  commercial  education,  and 
what  I  learned  in  the  playing  fields  at 
Eton  has  been  quite  as  useful  to  me  as 


anything  I  was  taught  at  Cambridge.  I 
should  tell  you  that  Cyril’s  father  and 
mother  were  both  dead.  They  had  been 
drowned  in  a  horrible  yachting  accident 
off  the  Isle  of  Wight.  His  father  had 
been  in  the  diplomatic  sen’ice,  and  bad 
married  a  daughter,  the  only  daughter,  in 
fact,  of  old  Lord  Crediton,  who  became 
Cyiil’s  guardian  after  the  death  of  his 
parents.  I  don’t  think  that  Lord  Credi¬ 
ton  cared  very  much  for  Cyril.  He  had 
never  really  forgiven  his  daughter  for 
marrying  a  man  who  had  no  title.  He 
was  an  extraordinary  old  aristocrat,  who 
swore  like  a  costermonger,  and  had  the 
manners  of  a  fanner.  I  remember  seeing 
him  once  on  Speech-day.  He  growled  at 
me,  gave  me  a  sovereign,  and  told  me  not 
to  grow  up  ‘  a  damned  Radical  ’  like  my 
father.  Cyril  had  very  little  affection  for 
him,  and  was  only  too  glad  to  spend  most 
of  his  holidays  with  us  in  Scotland.  They 
never  really  got  on  together  at  all.  Cyril 
thought  him  a  bear,  and  he  thought  Cyril 
effeminate.  He  was  effeminate,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  in  some  things,  though  he  was  a 
very  good  rider  and  a  capital  fencer.  In 
fact  he  got  the  foils  before  he  left  Eton. 
But  he  was  very  languid  in  his  manner, 
and  not  a  little  vain  of  his  good  looks,  and 
had  a  strong  objection  to  football.  The 
two  things  that  really  gave  him  pleasure 
were  poetry  and  acting.  At  Eton  he  was 
always  dressing  up  and  reciting  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  when  he  went  up  to  Trinity 
he  became  a  member  of  the  A.D.C.  his 
first  term.  I  remember  I  was  always  very 
jealous  of  his  acting.  I  was  absurdly  de¬ 
voted  to  him  ;  I  suppose  because  we  were 
so  different  in  some  things.  I  was  a 
rather  awkward,  weakly  lad,  with  huge 
feet,  and  horribly  freckled.  Freckles  run 
in  Scotch  families  just  as  gout  does  in 
English  families.  Cyril  used  to  say  that 
of  the  two  he  preferred  the  gout ;  but  he 
always  set  an  absurdly  high  value  on  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  and  once  read  a  paper 
before  our  debating  society  to  prove  tnat 
it  was  better  to  be  good-looking  than  to 
be  good.  He  certainly  was  wonderfully 
handsome.  People  who  did  not  like  him, 
Philistines  and  college  tutors,  and  young 
men  reading  for  the  Church,  used  to  say 
that  he  was  merely  pretty  ;  but  there  was 
a  great  deal  more  in  his  face  than  mere 
prettiness.  I  think  he  was  the  most  splen¬ 
did  creature  I  ever  saw,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  grace  of  his  movements,  the 
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charm  of  his  manner.  He  fascinated 
everybody  who  was  worth  fascinating,  and 
a  great  many  people  who  were  not.  He 
was  often  wilful  and  petulant,  and  I  used 
to  think  him  dreadfully  insincere.  It  was 
due,  I  think,  chiefly  to  his  inordinate  de¬ 
sire  to  please.  Poor  Cyril  !  I  told  him 
once  that  he  was  contented  with  very 
cheap  triumphs,  but  he  only  laughed. 
He  was  horribly  spoiled.  All  charming 
people,  I  fancy,  are  spoiled.  It  is  the 
secret  of  their  attraction. 

“  However,  I  must  tell  you  about  Cyril’s 
acting.  You  know  that  no  actresses  are 
allowed  to  play  at  the  A.D.C.  At  least 
they  were  not  in  my  time.  I  don’t  know 
how  it  is  now.  Well,  of  course  Cyril  was 
always  cast  for  the  girls’  parts,  and  when 
‘  As  You  Like  It  ’  was  produced  he  played 
Rosalind.  It  was  a  marvellous  perform¬ 
ance.  In  fact,  Cyril  Graham  was  the 
only  perfect  Rosalind  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  to  you 
the  l>eauty,  the  delicacy,  the  refinement 
of  the  whole  thing.  It  made  an  immense 
sensation,  and  the  horrid  little  theatre,  as 
it  was  then,  was  crowded  every  night. 
Even  when  I  read  the  play  now  I  can’t 
help  thinking  of  Cyril.  It  might  have 
been  written  for  him.  The  next  term  he 
took  his  degree,  and  came  to  London  to 
read  for  the  diplomatic.  But  he  never 
did  any  work.  He  spent  his  days  in  read- 
ing  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets,  and  his  even¬ 
ings  at  the  theatre.  He  was,  of  course, 
wild  to  go  on  the  stage.  It  was  all  that 
I  and  Lord  Crediton  could  do  to  prevent 
him.  Perhaps  if  he  had  gone  on  the 
stage  he  would  be  alive  now.  It  is  always 
a  silly  thing  to  give  advice,  but  to  give 
good  advice  is  absolutely  fatal.  I  hope 
you  will  never  fall  into  that  error.  If  you 
do,  you  will  be  sorry  for  it. 

“  Well,  to  come  to  the  real  point  of  the 
story,  one  day  I  got  a  letter  from  Cyril 
asking  me  to  come  round  to  his  rooms 
that  evening.  He  had  charming  cham¬ 
bers  in  Piccadilly  overlooking  the  Green 
I’ark,  and  as  I  us^  to  go  to  see  him  every 
day,  I  was  rather  surprised  at  his  taking 
the  trouble  to  write.  Of  course  I  went, 
and  when  I  arrived  I  found  him  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  at  last  discovered  the  true  secret  of 
Shakespeare’s  Sonnets  ;  that  all  the  schol¬ 
ars  and  critics  had  been  entirely  on  the 
wrong  tack  ;  and  that  he  was  the  first 
who,  working  purely  by  internal  evidence. 


had  found  out  who  Mr.  \V.  H.  really 
was.  He  wa^perfectiy  wild  with  delight, 
and  for  a  long  time  would  not  tell  me  his 
theory.  Finally,  he  produced  a  bundle 
of  notes,  took  his  copy  of  the  Sonnets  off 
the  mantelpiece,  and  sat  down  and  gave 
me  a  long  lecture  on  the  whole  subject. 

“  He  began  by  pointing  out  that  the 
young  man  to  whom  Shakespeare  ad¬ 
dressed  these  strangely  passionate  poems 
must  have  been  someb<^y  who  was  a  really 
vital  factor  in  the  development  of  his 
dramatic  art,  and  that  this  could  not  be 
said  cither  of  Lord  Pembroke  or  Lord 
Southampton.  Indeed,  whoever  he  was, 
he  could  not  have  been  anybody  of  high 
birth,  as  was  shown  very  clearly  by  the 
25th  Sonnet,  in  which  Shakes{H>are  con¬ 
trasts  himself  with  those  who  are  ‘  great 
princes’  favorites  ;  ’  says  quite  frankly — 

“  ‘  Let  those  who  are  in  favor  with  their  stars 
Of  public  honor  and  proud  titles  boast, 

Whilst  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars. 
Unlooked  for  joj  in  that  I  honor  most ;  * 

and  ends  the  sonnet  by  congratulating 
himself  on  the  mean  state  of  him  he  so 
adored  : 

“  *  Then  happy  I,  that  loved  and  am  beloved 
Where  I  may  not  remove  nor  be  removed. ^ 

This  sonnet  Cyril  declared  would  he  quite 
unintelligible  if  we  fancied  that  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  either  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  or 
the  Eiarl  of  Southampton,  both  of  whom 
were  men  of  the  highest  position  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  fully  entitled  to  be  called  ’  great 
princes  ;  ’  and  he  in  corroboration  of  his 
view  read  me  Sonnets  exxiv.  and  exxv., 
in  which  Shakespeare  tells  us  that  his  love 
is  not  ‘  the  child  of  state,’  that  it  ‘  suffers 
not  in  smiling  pomp,’  but  is  ‘  builded  far 
from  accident.’  1  listened  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  for  I  don’t  think  the 
point  had  ever  been  made  before  ;  but 
what  followed  was  still  more  curious,  and 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  entirely  dis¬ 
pose  of  Pembroke’s  claim.  We  know 
from  Meres  that  the  Sonnets  had  been 
written  before  1598,  and  Sonnet  civ.  in¬ 
forms  us  that  Shakespeare’s  friendship  for 
Mr.  W.  H.  had  been  already  in  existence 
for  three  years.  Now  Lord  Pembroke, 
who  was  bom  in  1580,  did  not  come  to 
London  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
that  is  to  say  till  1598,  and  Shakespeare’s 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  W.  11.  must  have 
begun  in  1594,  or  at  the  latest  in  1595. 
Shakespeare,  accordingly,  could  not  have 
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known  Lord  Pembroke  till  after  the  Son¬ 
nets  had  been  written. 

“  Cyril  pointed  out  also  that  Pem¬ 
broke’s  father  did  not  die  till  1601  ; 
whereas  it  was  evident  from  the  line, 

'  Yon  had  a  father,  let  jonr  son  say  so,’ 

that  the  father  of  Mr.  W.  11.  was  dead  in 
1598.  Besides,  it  was  absurd  to  imagine 
that  any  publisher  of  the  time,  and  the 
preface  is  from  the  publisher’s  hand, 
would  have  ventured  to  address  William 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  as  Mr.  W. 
II.  ;  the  case  of  Lord  Buckhurst  being 
spoken  of  as  Mr.  Sackville  being  not  really 
a  parallel  instance,  as  Ix)rd  Buckhurst  was 
not  a  peer,  but  merely  the  younger  son 
of  a  peer,  with  a  courtesy  title,  and  the 
passage  in  ‘  England’s  Parnassus,’  where  he 
is  so  spoken  of,  is  not  a  formal  and  stately 
dedication,  but  simply  a  casual  allusion. 
So  far  for  Lord  Pembroke,  whose  sup- 
osed  claims  Cyril  easily  demolished  while 
sat  by  in  wonder.  With  Lord  South¬ 
ampton  Cyril  had  even  less  difficulty. 
Southampton  became  at  a  very  early  age 
the  lo/er  of  Elizabeth  Vernon,  so  he 
needed  no  entreaties  to  marry  ;  he  was 
not  beautiful  ;  he  did  not  resemble  his 
mother,  as  Mr.  W.  II.  did — 

“  ‘  Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in 
thee 

Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime  ;  ’ 

and,  above  all,  his  Christian  name  was 
Henry,  whereas  the  punning  sonnets 
(cxxxv.  and  cxiiii.)  show  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  name  of  Shakespeare’s  friend  was  the 
same  as  his  own —  Will, 

“  As  for  the  other  suggestions  of  un¬ 
fortunate  commentators,  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
is  a  misprint  for  Mr.  W.  S.,  meaning  Mr. 
William  Shakespeare  ;  that  ‘  Mr.  W.  H. 
all  ’  should  be  read  ‘  Mr.  W.  Hall  ’  ;  that 
Mr.  W.  11.  is  Mr.  William  Hathaway  ; 
and  that  a  full  stop  should  be  placed  after 
*  wisheth,’  making  Mr.  W.  11.  the  writer 
and  not  the  subject  of  the  dedication, — 
Cyril  got  rid  of  them  in  a  very  short  time  ; 
and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  mention  his 
reasons,  though  1  remember  he  sent  me 
off  into  a  fit  of  laughter  by  reading  to  me, 
I  am  glad  to  say  not  in  the  original,  some 
extracts  from  a  German  commentator  called 
Barnstorff,  who  insisted  that  Mr.  W.  U. 
was  no  less  a  person  than  ‘  Mr.  William 
Himself.’  Nor  would  he  allow  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  Sonnets  are  mere  satires  on 
the  work  of  Drayton  and  John  Davies  of 


Hereford.  To  him,  as  indeed  to  me,  they 
were  poems  of  serious  and  tragic  import, 
wrung  out  of  the  bitterness  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  heart,  and  made  sweet  by  the 
honey  of  his  lips.  Still  less  would  he  ad¬ 
mit  that  they  were  merely  a  philosophical 
allegory,  and  that  in  them  Shakespeare  is 
addressing  his  Ideal  Self,  or  Ideal  Man¬ 
hood,  or  the  Spirit  of  Beauty,  or  the  Rea¬ 
son,  or  the  Divine  Logos,  or  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  felt,  as  indeed  I  think  we 
all  must  feel,  that  the  Sonnets  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  an  individual, — to  a  particular 
young  man  whose  personality  for  some 
reason  seems  to  have  filled  the  soul  of 
Shakespeare  with  terrible  joy  and  no  less 
terrible  despair. 

“  Having  in  this  manner  cleared  the 
way  as  it  were,  Cyril  asked  me  to  dismiss 
from  my  mind  any  preconceived  ideas  I 
might  have  formed  on  the  subject,  and  to 
give  a  fair  and  unbiassed  hearing  to  his 
own  theory.  The  problem  he  pointed  out 
was  this  :  Who  was  that  young  man  of 
Shakespeare’s  day  who,  without  being  of 
noble  birth  or  even  of  noble  nature,  was 
addressed  by  him  in  terms  of  such  pas¬ 
sionate  adoration  that  we  can  but  wonder 
at  the  strange  worship,  and  are  almost 
afraid  to  turn  the  key  that  unlocks  the 
mystery  of  the  poet’s  heart  ?  Who  was 
he  whose  physical  beauty  was  such  that  it 
became  the  very  corner-stone  of  Shake- 
s|>eare’s  art ;  the  very  source  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  inspiration  ;  the  vei^  incarnation 
of  Shakespeare’s  dreams  ?  To  look  upon 
him  as  simply  the  object  of  certain  love- 
poems  is  to  miss  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
poems  :  for  the  art  of  which  Shakespeare 
talks  in  the  Sonnets  is  not  the  art  of  the 
Sonnets  themselves,  which  indeed  were  to 
him  but  slight  and  secret  things — it  is  the 
art  of  the  dramatist  to  which  he  is  always 
alluding  ;  and  he  to  whom  Shakespeare 
said — 

“  *  Thou  art  all  ray  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance,’ — 

he  to  whom  he  promised  immortality, 

*  Where  breath  most  breathes,  even  in  the 
mouth  of  men,’ — 

was  surely  none  other  than  the  boy-actor 
for  whom  he  created  Viola  and  Imogen, 
Juliet  and  Rosalind,  Portia  and  Desde- 
mona,  and  Cleopatra  herself.  This  was 
Cyril  Graham’s  theory,  evolved  as  you  see 
purely  from  the  Sonnets  themselves,  and 
depending  for  its  acceptance  not  so  much 
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on  demonstrable  proof  or  formal  evidence, 
but  on  a  kind  of  spiritual  and  artistic 
sense,  by  which  alone  he  claimed  could 
the  true  meaning  of  the  poems  be  dis¬ 
cerned.  I  remember  his  reading  to  mo 
that  fine  sonnet — 

“  ‘  How  can  my  Muse  want  subject  to  invent, 
While  thon  dost  breathe,  that  ponr’st  into 
my  verse 

Thine  own  sweet  argnment,  too  excellent 
For  every  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse  ? 

O,  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  anght  in  me 
Worthy  pemsal  stand  against  thy  sight ; 

For  who’s  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  thee. 
When  thon  thyself  dost  give  invention  light  ? 
Be  thon  the  tenth  Mnse,  ten  times  more  in 
worth 

Than  those  old  nine  which  rhymers  invocate  ; 
And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 
Eternal  numbers  to  outlive  long  date ' 

— and  pointing  out  how  completely  it  cor¬ 
roborated  bis  theory  ;  and  indeed  he  went 
through  all  the  Sonnets  carefully,  and 
showed,  or  fancied  that  he  showed,  that, 
according  to  his  new  explanation  of  their 
meaning,  things  that  had  seemed  obscure, 
or  evil,  or  exi^gerated,  became  clear  and 
rational,  and  of  high  artistic  import,  illus¬ 
trating  Shakespeare’s  conception  of  the 
true  relations  between  the  art  of  the  actor 
and  the  art  of  the  dramatist. 

“  It  is  of  course  evident  that  there  must 
have  been  in  Shakespeare's  company  some 
wonderful  boy  actor  of  great  beauty,  to 
whom  he  intrusted  the  presentation  of  his 
noble  heroines  ;  for  Shakespeare  was  a 
practical  theatrical  manager  as  well  as  an 
imaginative  poet,  and  Cyril  Graham  had 
actually  discovered  the  boy-actor’s  name. 
He  was  Will,  or,  as  he  preferred  to  call 
him,  Willie  Hughes.  The  Christian  name 
he  found  of  course  in  the  punning  sonnets, 
cxxxv.  and  cxliii.  ;  the  surname  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  hidden  in  the  eighth  line 
of  the  20th  Sonnet,  where  Mr.  W.  H.  is 
described  as — 

“  '  A  man  in  hew,  all  Iltws  in  his  oontrow. 
ling.’ 

“  In  the  original  edition  of  the  Sonnets 
*  Hews’  is  printed  with  a  capital  letter 
and  in  italics,  and  this,  he  claimed,  showed 
clearly  that  a  play  on  words  was  intended, 
his  view  receiving  a  gomi  deal  of  corrob¬ 
oration  from  those  sonnets  in  which  curi¬ 
ous  puns  are  made  on  the  words  ‘  use  ’ 
and  ‘  usury.’  Of  course  I  was  converted 
at  once,  and  Willie  Hughes  became  to  me 
as  real  a  person  as  Shakespeare.  The 
only  objection  I  made  to  the  theory  was 


that  the  name  of  Willie  Hughes  does  not 
occur  in  the  Kst  of  the  actors  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  company  as  it  is  printed  in  the 
first  folio.  Cyril,  however,  pointed  out 
that  the  absence  of  Willie  Hughes’s  name 
from  this  list  really  corroborated  the  the- 
ory,  as  it  was  evident  from  Sonnet  Ixxxvi. 
that  Willie  Hughes  had  abandoned  Shake¬ 
speare’s  company  to  play  at  a  rival  theatre, 
probably  in  some  of  Chapman’s  plays.  It 
is  in  reference  to  this  that  in  the  great 
sonnet  on  Chapman  Shakespeare  said  to 
Willie  Hughes — 

"  '  Bat  when  your  countenance  filled  np  his 
line. 

Then  lacked  I  matter  ;  that  enfeebled  mine 

the  expression  ’  when  your  countenance 
filled  up  bis  line  ’  referring  obviously  to 
the  beauty  of  the  young  actor  giving  life 
and  reality  and  added  charm  to  Chap¬ 
man’s  verse,  the  same  idea  being  also  put 
forward  in  the  79th  SonneU— 

“  ‘  Whilst  I  alone  did  call  npon  thy  aid. 

My  verse  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace. 

Bat  now  my  gracions  nnmbera  are  decayed,  ‘ 
And  my  sick  Mnse  does  give  another  place  ;  * 

and  in  the  immediately  preceding  sonnet, 
where  Shakespeare  says, 

*'  ‘  Every  alien  pen  has  got  my  use 
And  nnder  thee  their  poeiiy  disperse,’ 

the  play  upon  words  (use  =  Hughes) 
being  of  course  obvious,  and  the  phrase 
‘  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse,’  mean¬ 
ing  ‘  by  your  assistance  as  an  actor  bring 
their  plays  before  the  people.’ 

“  It  was  a  wonderful  evening,  and  we 
sat  up  almost  till  dawn  reading  and  re¬ 
reading  the  Sonnets.  After  some  time, 
however,  I  began  to  see  that  liefore  the 
theory  could  be  placed  l»efore  the  world 
in  a  really  perfected  form,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  some  independent  evidence 
about  the  existence  of  this  young  actor 
Willie  Hughes.  If  this  could  he  once 
established,  there  could  bo  no  possible 
doubt  about  bis  identity  with  Mr.  W.  H.  ; 
but  otherwise  the  theory  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  1  put  this  forward  very  strongly 
to  Cyril,  who  was  a  goo<l  deal  annoyed  at 
what  be  called  my  Philistine  tone  of  mind, 
and  indeed  was  rather  bitter  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  However,  I  made  him  promise  that 
in  his  own  interest  Iw  would  not  publish 
bis  discovery  till  he  bad  put  the  whole 
matter  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt ;  and 
for  weeks  and  weeks  we  searched  the  reg¬ 
isters  of  City  churches,  the  Alleyn  MSS.  at 
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Dulwich,  the  Record  Office,  the  papers  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain — everything,  in 
fact,  that  we  thought  might  contain  some 
allusion  to  Willie  Hughes.  We  discov* 
cred  nothing,  of  course,  and  every  day  the 
existence  of  Willie  Hughes  seemed  to  me 
to  become  more  problematical.  Cyril  was 
in  a  dreadful  state,  and  used  to  go  over 
the  whole  question  day  after  day,  entreat¬ 
ing  me  to  believe  ;  but  I  saw  the  one  flaw 
in  the  theory,  and  I  refused  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  till  the  actual  existence  of  Willie 
Hughes,  a  boy-actor  of  Elizabethan  days, 
had  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt  or  cavil. 

“  One  day  Cyril  left  town  to  stay  with 
his  grandfather,  I  thought  at  the  time, 
but  1  afterward  heard  from  Lord  Crediton 
that  this  was  not  the  case  ;  and  about  a 
fortnight  afterward  I  received  a  telegram 
from  him,  handed  in  at  Warwick,  asking 
me  to  be  sure  to  come  and  dine  with  him 
that  evening  at  eight  o’clock.  When  I 
arrived,  he  said  to  me,  ‘  The  only  apostle 
who  did  not  deserve  proof  was  S.  Thomas, 
and  8.  Thomas  was  the  only  apostle  who 
got  it.’  1  asked  him  what  he  meant. 
Tie  answered  that  he  had  not  merely  been 
able  to  establish  the  existence  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  of  a  boy-actor  of  the  name 
of  Willie  Hughes,  but  to  prove  by  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  that  he  was  the 
Mr.  W.  H.  of  the  Sonnets.  He  would 
not  tell  me  anything  more  at  the  time  ; 
but  after  dinner  he  solemnly  produced  the 

t>icture  1  showed  you,  and  told  me  that  he 
lad  discovered  it  by  the  merest  chance 
nailed  to  the  side  of  an  old  chest  that  he 
had  bought  at  a  farmhouse  in  Warwick¬ 
shire.  The  chest  itself,  which  was  a  very 
fine  example  of  Elizabethan  work,  he  bad,» 
of  course,  brought  with  him,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  panel  the  initials  W’. 
H.  were  undoubtedly  carved.  It  was  this 
monogram  that  had  attracted  his  attention, 
and  he  told  me  that  it  was  not  till  he  bad 
had  the  chest  in  his  possession  for  several 
days  that  he  had  thought  of  making  any 
careful  examination  of  the  inside.  One 
morning,  however,  he  saw  that  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  chest  was  much  thicker  than 
the  other,  and  looking  more  closely,  he 
discovered  that  a  framed  panel  picture  was 
clamped  against  it.  On  taking  it  out,  he 
found  it  was  the  picture  that  is  now  lying 
on  the  sofa.  It  was  very  dirty,  and  cov- 
ered  with  mould  ;  but  he  managed  to 
clean  it,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  saw  that  he 
Raw  Bkbixs. — Von.  L.,  No.  2. 


had  fallen  by  mere  chance  on  the  one 
thing  for  which  he  had  been  looking. 
Here  was  an  authentic  portrait  of  Mr.  W. 
H.,  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  dedi¬ 
catory  page  of  the  Sonnets,  and  on  the 
frame  itself  could  be  faintly  seen  the  name 
of  the  young  man  written  in  black  uncial 
letters  on  a  faded  gold  ground,  ‘  Master 
Will.  Hews.’ 

“  Well,  what  was  I  to  say  ?  It  never 
occurred  to  me  for  a  moment  that  Cyril 
Graham  was  playing  a  trick  on  me,  or 
that  he  was  trying  to  prove  his  theory  by 
means  of  a  forgery.” 

”  But  is  it  a  forgery  ?”  I  asked. 

‘‘  Of  course  it  is,”  said  Erskine.  “  It 
is  a  very  good  forgery  ;  but  it  is  a  foigery 
none  the  less.  I  thought  at  the  time  that 
Cyril  was  rather  calm  about  the  whole 
matter  ;  but  I  remember  he  more  than 
once  told  me  that  he  himself  required  no 
proof  of  the  kind,  and  that  he  thought  the 
theory  complete  without  it.  I  laughed  at 
him,  and  told  him  that  without  it  the  the¬ 
ory  would  fall  to  the  ground,  and  I  warmly 
congratulated  him  on  the  marvellous  dis¬ 
covery.  We  then  arranged  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  should  be  etched  or  facsimiled,  and 
placed  as  the  frontispiece  to  Cyril’s  edition 
of  the  Sonnets  ;  and  for  three  months  we 
did  nothing  but  go  over  each  poem  line 
by  line,  till  we  had  settled  every  difficulty 
of  text  or  meaning.  One  unlucky  day  I 
was  in  a  print-shop  in  Holbom,  when  I 
saw  upon  the  counter  some  extremely 
beautiful  drawings  in  silver-point.  I  was 
so  attracted  by  them  that  I  bought  them  ; 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  a  man 
called  Rawlings,  told  me  that  they  were 
done  by  a  young  painter  of  the  name  of 
Edward  Merton,  who  was  very  clever,  but 
as  poor  as  a  church  mouse.  1  went  to  see 
Merton  some  days  afterward,  having  got 
his  address  from  the  print-seller,  and 
found  a  pale,  interesting  young  man,  with 
a  rather  common-looking  wife — his  modv^l, 
as  I  subsequently  learned.  I  told  him 
how  much  I  admired  his  drawings,  at 
which  he  seemed  very  pleased,  and  I  asked 
hfm  if  he  would  show  me  some  of  his 
other  work.  As  we  were  looking  over  a 
portfolio,  full  of  really  very  lovely  things, 
— for  Merton  had  a  most  delicate  and 
lightful  touch, — I  suddenly  caught  sight 
of  a  drawing  of  the  picture  of  Mr  W.  H. 
There  was  no  doubt  whatever  about  it. 
It  was  almost  a  facsimile — the  only  differ¬ 
ence  being  that  the  two  masks  of  Tragedy 
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and  Comedy  were  not  suspended  from  the 
marble  table  as  they  are  in  the  picture, 
but  were  lying  on  the  floor  at  the  young 
man’s  feet.  ‘  Where  on  earth  did  you  get 
that  f  ’  I  said.  He  grew  rather  confus^, 
and  said — ‘  Oh,  that  is  nothing.  I  did 
not  know  it  was  in  this  portfolio.  It  is 
not  a  thing  of  any  value.’  *  It  is  what 
ou  did  for  Mr.  Cyril  Graham,'  exclaimed 
is  wife  ;  ‘  and  if  this  gentleman  wishes 
to  buy  it,  let  him  have  it.’  ‘  For  Mr. 
Cyril  Graham  ?  ’  I  repeated.  ‘  Did  you 
paint  the  picture  of  Mr.  W.  H.  f  ’  ‘I 
don’t  understand  what  you  mean,’  he  an¬ 
swered,  growing  very  red.  Well,  the 
whole  thing  was  quite  dreadful.  The 
wife  let  it  all  out.  I  gave  her  five  pounds 
when  I  was  going  away.  I  can’t  bear  to 
think  of  it  now  ;  but  of  course  I  was  furi¬ 
ous.  I  went  off  at  once  to  Cyril’s  cham¬ 
bers,  waited  there  for  three  hours  before 
he  came  in,  with  that  horrid  lie  staring 
me  in  the  face,  and  told  him  I  had  dis¬ 
covered  his  forgery.  He  grew  very  pale, 
and  said — ‘  I  did  it  purely  for  your  sake. 
You  would  not  be  convinced  in  any  other 
way.  It  does  not  affect  the  truth  of  the 
theory.’  ‘  The  truth  of  the  theory  !  ’  I 
exclaimed  ;  ‘  the  less  we  talk  about  that 
the  better.  You  never  even  believed  in 
it  yourself.  If  you  bad,  you  would  not 
have  committed  a  forgery  to  prove  it.’ 
High  words  passed  between  us  ;  we  had  a 
fearful  quarrel.  1  daresay  I  was  unjust. 
The  next  morning  be  was  dead.” 

”  Dead  !”  I  cried. 

‘‘  Yes  ;  he  shot  himself  with  a  revolver. 
Some  of  the  blood  splashed  upon  the 
frame  of  the  picture,  just  where  the  name 
had  been  painted.  By  the  time  I  arrived 
— his  servant  had  sent  for  me  at  once — the 

1)oiice  were  already  there.  He  had  left  a 
etter  for  me,  evidently  written  in  the 
greatest  agitation  and  distress  of  mind.” 

“  What  was  in  it  f”  I  asked. 

•  “  Oh,  that  he  believed  absolutely  in 
Willie  Hughes  ;  that  the  forgery  of  the 
picture  had  been  done  simply  as  a  conces¬ 
sion  to  me,  and  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  invalidate  the  truth  of  the  theory  ; 
and  that  in  order  to  show  me  how  firm 
and  flawless  his  faith  in  the  whole  thing 
was,  be  was  going  to  offer  his  life  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  secret  of  the  Sonnets.  It 
was  a  foolish,  mad  letter.  I  remember 
he  ended  by  saying  that  he  intrusted  to 
me  the  Willie  Hughes  theory,  and  that  it 
was  for  me  to  present  it  to  the  world,  and 
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to  nnlock  the  secret  of  Shakespeare’s 
heart.” 

“It  is  a  most  tragic  story,”  I  cried  ; 
“but  why  have  you  not  carried  out  his 
wishes  ?” 

Erskine  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  perfectly  unsound  theory 
from  beginning  to  end,”  he  answered. 

“  My  dear  Erskine,”  I  said,  getting  up 
from  my  seat,  “  you  are  entirely  wrong 
about  the  whole  matter.  It  is  the  only 
perfect  key  to  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets  that 
has  ever  been  made.  It  is  complete  in 
every  detail.  I  believe  in  Willie  Hughes.” 

“  Don’t  say  that,”  said  Erskine, 
gravely  ;  “I  believe  there  is  something 
fatal  about  the  idea,  and  intellectually 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  it.  I  have 
gone  into  the  whole  matter,  and  I  assure 
you  the  theory  is  entirely  fallacious.  It 
is  plausible  up  to  a  certain  point.  Then 
it  stops.  For  heaven’s  sake,  my  dear 
boy,  don’t  take  up  the  subject  of  Willie 
Hughes.  You  will  break  your  heart  over 
it.” 

“  Erskine,”  I  answered,  “  it  is  your 
duty  to  give  this  theory  to  the  world.  If 
ou  will  not  do  it,  I  will.  By  keeping  it 
ack  you  wrong  the  memory  of  Cyril 
Graham,  the  youngest  and  the  most  splen¬ 
did  of  all  the  martyrs  of  literature.  I  en¬ 
treat  you  to  do  him  justice.  He  died  for 
this  thing, — don’t  let  his  death  be  in 
vain.”  I 

Erskine  looked  at  me  in  amazement. 
You  are  carried  away  by  the  sentiment 
of  the  whole  story,”  he  said.  “  You  for¬ 
get  that  a  thing  is  not  necessarily  true  be¬ 
cause  a  man  dies  for  it.  I  was  devoted  to 
Cyril  Graham.  His  death  wi^s  a  horrible 
blow  to  me.  I  did  not  recover  it  for 
years.  I  don’t  think  I  have  ever  recov¬ 
ered  it.  But  Willie  Hughes  ?  There  is 
nothing  in  the  idea  of  Willie  Hughes. 
No  such  person  ever  existed.  As  for 
bringing  the  whole  thing  before  the  world 
— the  world  thinks  that  Cyril  Graham  shot 
himself  by  accident.  The  only  proof  of 
his  suicide  was  contained  in  the  letter  to 
me,  and  of  this  letter  the  public  never 
heard  anything.  To  the  present  day  Lord 
Crediton  thinks  that  the  whole  thing  was 
accidental.  ” 

“  Cyril  Graham  sacrificed  his  life  to  a 
great  idea,”  I  answered  ;  “  and  if  you 
will  not  tell  of  his  martyrdom,  tell  at  least 
of  his  faith.” 

“  His  faith,”  said  Erskine,  “  was  fixed 
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in  a  thing  that  was  false,  in  a  thing  that 
was  unsound,  in  a  thing  that  no  Shake- 
8{>earian  scholar  would  accept  for  a  mo> 
ment.  The  theory  would  be  laughed  at. 
Don’t  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  and  don’t 
follow  a  trail  that  leads  nowhere.  You 
start  by  assuming  the  existence  of  the 
very  person  whose  existence  is  the  thing 
to  be  proved.  Besides,  everybody  knows 
that  the  Sonnets  were  addressed  to  Lord 
Pembroke.  The  matter  is  settled  once 
for  all.” 

‘‘  The  matter  is  not  settled  1”  I  ex¬ 
claimed.  ”  1  will  take  up  the  theory' 
where  Cyril  Graham  left  it,  and  1  will 
prove  to  the  world  that  he  was  right.” 

”  Silly  boy  !”  said  Erskine.  “  Go 
home  :  it  is  after  two,  and  don’t  think 
about  Willie  Hughes  any  more.  I  am 
sorr)’  I  told  you  anything  about  it.  and 
very  sorry  indeed  that  I  should  have  con¬ 
verted  you  to  a  thing  in  which  1  don’t 
believe.” 

“  You  have  given  me  the  key  to  the 
greatest  mystery  of  modem  literature,”  I 
answered  ;  ”  and  I  shall  not  rest  till  I 
have  made  you  recognize,  till  I  have  made 
everybody  recognize,  that  Cyril  Graham 
was  the  most  subtle  Sbakes[)earian  critic 
of  our  day.” 

As  I  walked  home  through  St.  James’s 
Park  the  dawn  was  just  breaking  over 
London.  The  white  swans  were  lying 
asleep  on  the  polished  lake,  and  the  gaunt 
Palace  looked  purple  against  the  pale- 
green  sky.  1  thought  of  Cyril  Graham, 
and  my  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

II. 

It  was  past  twelve  o’clock  when  I 
awoke,  and  the  sun  was  streaming  in 
through  the  curtains  of  my  room  in  long 
slanting  beams  of  dusty  gold.  I  told  my 
servant  that  I  would  be  at  home  to  no 
one  ;  and  after  I  had  had  a  cup  of  choco¬ 
late  and  a  petit-pain,  I  took  down  from 
the  book-shelf  my  copy  of  Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets,  and  began  to  go  carefully  through 
them.  Every  poem  seemed  to  me  to  cor¬ 
roborate  Cyril  Graham’s  theory.  I  felt 
as  if  I  bad  my  hand  upon  Shakespeare’s 
heart,  and  was  counting  each  separate 
throb  and  pulse  of  passion.  I  thought  of 
the  wonderful  boy-actor,  and  saw  his  face 
in  every  line. 

Two  sonnets,  I  remember,  stn’ck  me 
particularly  :  they  were  the  53d  and  the 
87 th.  In  the  first  of  these,  Shakespeare, 


complimenting  Willie  Hughes  on  the  ver¬ 
satility  of  his  acting,  on  his  wide  range  of 
parts,  a  range  extending  from  Rosalind  to 
Juliet,  and  from  Beatrice  to  Ophelia,  says 
to  him — 

“  What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you 
made. 

That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend  ? 
Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one  shade. 
And  yon,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend  ” — 

lines  that  would  be  unintelligible  if  they 
were  not  addressed  to  an  actor,  for  the 
word  ”  shadow”  had  in  Shakespeare’s  day 
a  technical  meaning  connected  with  the 
stage.  ”  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but 
shadows,”  says  Theseus  of  the  actors  in 
the  ‘‘  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  and 
there  are  many  similar  allusions  in  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  day.  These  sonnets  evi¬ 
dently  belonged  to  the  series  in  which 
Shakespeare  discusses  the  nature  of  the 
actor’s  art,  and  of  the  strange  and  rare 
temperament  that  is  essential  to  the  per¬ 
fect  stage-player.  “  How  is  it,”  says 
Shakespeare  to  Willie  Hughes,  ‘‘  that  you 
have  so  many  personalities  ?”  and  then 
he  goes  on  to  point  out  that  bis  beauty  is 
such  that  it  seems  to  realize  every  form 
and  pha.se  of  fancy,  to  embody  each  dream 
of  the  creative  imagination — an  idea  that 
is  still  further  expanded  in  the  sonnet  that 
immediately  follows,  where,  beginning 
with  the  fine  thought, 

**  O,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous 
seem 

By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth 
give  r’ 

Shakespeare  invites  ns  to  notice  how  the 
truth  of  acting,  the  truth  of  visible  pres¬ 
entation  on  the  stage,  adds  to  the  wonder 
of  poetry,  giving  life  to  its  loveliness,  and 
actual  reality  to  its  ideal  form.  And  yet, 
in  the  67th  Sonnet,  Shakespeare  calls  upon 
Willie  Hughes  to  abandon  the  stage  with 
its  artificiality,  its  false  mimic  life  of 
painted  face  and  unreal  costume,  its  im¬ 
moral  influences  and  suggestions,  its  re¬ 
moteness  from  the  true  world  of  noble 
action  and  sincere  utterance. 

Ah  1  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  live. 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety. 

That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve, 
And  lace  itself  with  his  society  ? 

Why  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek 
And  steal  dead  seeming  of  his  living  hue  ? 
Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 
Boses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true  ?” 

It  may  seem  strange  that  so  great  a  dram¬ 
atist  as  Shakespeare,  who  realized  bis  own 
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perfection  as  an  artist  and  his  humanity 
as  a  man  on  the  ideal  plane  of  stage- writ¬ 
ing  and  stage-playing,  should  have  written 
in  these  terms  about  the  theatre  ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  in  Sonnets  cx.  and 
cxi.  Shakespeare  shows  os  that  he  too  was 
wearied  of  the  world  of  puppets,  and  full 
of  shame  at  having  made  himself  “  a 
motley  to  the  view.”  The  111th  Sonnet 
is  especially  bitter  : — 

“  O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds. 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means  which  public  manners 
breeds. 

Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a 
brand. 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand  : 

Pity  me,  then,  and  wish  I  were  renewed  ” — 

and  there  are  many  signs  elsewhere  of  the 
same  feeling,  signs  familiar  to  all  real 
students  of  Shakespeare. 

One  point  puzzled  me  immensely  as  I 
read  the  Sonnets,  and  it  was  days  before 
I  struck  on  the  true  interpretation,  which 
indeed  Cyril  Graham  himself  seems  to 
have  missed.  1  could  not  understand 
how  it  was  that  Shakespeare  set  so  high  a 
value  on  bis  young  friend  marrying,  lie 
himself  had  married  young,  and  the  result 
had  been  unhappiness,  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  would  have  asked  Willie 
Hughes  to  commit  the  same  error.  The 
boy-player  of  Rosalind  had  nothing  to 
gain  from  marriage,  or  from  the  passions 
of  real  life.  The  early  sonnets,  with  their 
strange  entreaties  to  have  children,  seemed 
to  me  a  jarring  note.  The  explanation  of 
the  mystery  came  on  me  quite  suddenly, 
and  1  found  it  in  the  curious  dedication. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  dedication 
runs  as  follows  : — 

"  TO  •  THI  •  ONUE  •  BXGETTEB  •  OF  • 

THE8K  •  IMSniNO  •  SONNETS  • 

MB  W.  H.  •  ALL  •  HAPPINE88B  • 

AND  •  THAT  •  ETEBNITIK  • 

PBOWISED  •  BT  • 

ODB  .  EVEB-LIVINO  •  POET  • 

WISHETH  • 

THE  •  WELL-WISHINO  • 

ADVENTUBEB  •  IN  • 

SETTINO  • 

FOBTH. 

T.  T." 

Some  scholars  have  supposed  that  the 
word  “  begetter”  in  this  dedication  means 
simply  the  procurer  of  the  Sonnets  for 
Thomas  Thorpe  the  publisher  ;  but  this 
view  is  now  generally  abandoned,  and  the 


highest  authorities  are  quite  agreed  that 
it  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  inspirer, 
the  metaphor  being  drawn  from  the 
analogy  of  physical  life.  Now  1  saw  that 
the  same  metaphor  was  used  by  Shake¬ 
speare  himself  all  through  the  poems,  and 
this  set  me  on  the  right  track.  Finally  I 
made  my  great  discovery.  The  marriage 
that  Shakespeare  proposes  for  Willie 
Hughes  is  the  “  marriage  with  his  Muse,” 
an  expression  which  is  definitely  put  for¬ 
ward  in  the  82d  Sonnet,  where,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart  at  the  defection  of 
*  the  boy-actor  for  whom  he  had  written  his 
greatest  parts,  and  whose  beauty  had  in¬ 
deed  suggested  them,  he  opens  his  com¬ 
plaint  by  saying — 

”  I’ll  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my 
Muse." 

The  children  he  begs  him  to  beget  are  no 
children  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  more  im¬ 
mortal  children  of  undying  fame.  The 
whole  cycle  of  the  early  sonnets  is  simply 
Shakespeare’s  invitation  to  Willie  Hughes 
to  go  upon  the  stage  and  become  a  player. 
How  barren  and  profitless  a  thing,  he  says, 
is  this  beauty  of  yours  if  it  be  not  used  : 

“  When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow. 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field, 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gazed  on  now. 
Will  be  a  tattered  weed,  of  small  worth  held  : 
Then  being  asked  where  all  thy  beauty  lies. 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days. 

To  say,  within  thine  own  deep-sunken  eyes. 
Were  an  all -eating  shame  and  thriftless 
praise.” 

Yon  must  create  something  in  art  :  my 
verse  “  is  thine,  and  born  of  thee  ;”  only 
listen  to  me,  and  I  will  ‘‘  bring  forth  eter¬ 
nal  numbers  to  outlive  long  date,”  and  you 
shall  people  with  forms  of  your  own  image 
the  imaginary  world  of  the  stage.  These 
children  that  you  beget,  he  continues,  will 
not  wither  away,  as  mortal  children  do, 
but  you  shall  live  in  them  and  in  my 
plays  :  do  but 

“  Make  thee  another  self,  for  love  of  me. 

That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  thee  T’ 

I  collected  all  the  passages  that  seemed 
to  me  to  corroborate  this  view,  and  they 
produced  a  strong  impression  on  me,  and 
showed  me  how  complete  Cyril  Graham’s 
theory  really  was.  I  also  saw  that  it  was 
quite  easy  to  separate  those  lines  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  Sonnets  themselves  from 
those  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  great  dra¬ 
matic  work.  This  was  a  point  that  bad 
been  entirely  overlooked  by  all  critics  up 
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to  Cyril  Graham’s  day.  And  yet  it  was 
one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the 
whole  series  of  poems.  To  the  Sonnets 
Shakespeare  was  more  or  less  indifferent. 
He  did  not  wish  to  rest  his  fame  on  them. 
They  were  to  him  his  “  slight  Muse,”  as 
he  calls  them,  and  intended,  as  Meres  tells 
us,  for  private  circulation  only  among  a 
few,  a  very  few,  friends.  Upon  the  other 
hand  he  was  extremely  conscious  of  the 
high  artistic  value  of  his  plays,  and  shows 
a  noble  self-reliance  upon  his  dramatic 
genius.  'When  he  says  to  Willie  Hughes  : 

“  But  thy  eternal  sunimer  shall  not  fade, 

Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ; 
Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wander’st  in  his 
shade, 

\Mien  in  eUrnal  lines  to  time  thou  growest ; 

8o  long  as  men  can  breathe  or  eyes  can  see, 
8o  long  lives  this  and  this  gives  life  to 
thee  — 

the  expression  “  eternal  lines”  clearly  al¬ 
ludes  to  one  of  his  plays  that  he  was  send¬ 
ing  him  at  the  time,  just  as  the  concluding 
couplet  points  to  his  confidence  in  the 
probability  of  his  plays  being  always  acted. 
In  his  ad<lres8  to  the  Dramatic  Muse  (Son¬ 
nets  c.  and  ci.),  we  find  the  same  feeling. 

“  Where  art  thou.  Muse,  that  thou  forget’st  so 
long 

To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy 
might  ? 

Spends  thon  thy  fnry  on  some  worthless  song, 
Darkening  thy  power  to  lend  base  subjects 
light  ?” 

he  cries,  and  he  then  proceeds  to  reproach 
the  mistress  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy  for 
her  ‘‘  neglect  of  Truth  in  Beauty  dyed,” 
and  says — 

“  Because  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  thon  be 
dnmb  ? 

Excnse  not  silence  so  ;  for 't  lies  in  thee 
To  make  him  much  outlive  a  gilded  tomb. 

And  to  be  praised  of  ages  yet  to  be. 

Then  do  thy  o£Bce,  Muse  ;  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  him  seem  long  hence  as  he  shows 
now.” 

It  is,  however,  perhaps  in  the  55th  Son¬ 
net  that  Shakespeare  gives  to  this  idea  its 
fullest  expression.  To  imagine  that  the 
‘‘  powerful  rhyme”  of  the  second  line  re¬ 
fers  to  the  sonnet  itself,  is  to  entirely  mis¬ 
take  Shakespeare’s  meaning.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  it  was  extremely  likely,  from 
the  general  character  of  the  sonnet,  that  a 
particular  play  was  meant,  and  that  the 
play  was  none  other  but  ”  Romeo  and 
Juliet.” 

“  Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme  ; 


But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  con¬ 
tents 

Than  uuswept  stone  besmeared  with  sluttish 
time. 

When  wasteful  wars  shall  statues  overturn. 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry. 

Not  Mars  his  sword  nor  war’s  quick  fire  shall 
bum 

The  living  record  of  your  memory. 

’Gainst  death  and  all -oblivions  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth  ;  your  praise  shall  still 
find  room 

Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise. 

You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes.” 

It  was  also  extremely  suggestive  to  note 
how  here  as  elsewhere  Shakespeare  prom¬ 
ised  ^Viliiu  Hughes  immortality  in  a  form 
that  appealed  to  men’s  eyes — that  is  to 
say,  in  a  spectacular  form,  in  a  play  ^hat 
is  to  be  looked  at. 

For  two  weeks  I  worked  hard  at  the 
Sonnets,  hardly  ever  going  out,  and  re¬ 
fusing  all  invitations.  Every  day  I 
seemed  to  be  discovering  something  new, 
and  Willie  Hughes  became  to  me  a  kind 
of  spiritual  presence,  an  ever-dominant 
personality.  I  could  almost  fancy  that  I 
saw  him  standing  in  the  shadow  of  my 
room,  so  well  had  Shakespeare  drawn 
him,  with  his  golden  hair,  his  tender 
ilower-like  grace,  his  dreamy  deep-sunken 
eyes,  his  delicate  mobile  limbs,  and  his 
white  lily  hands.  His  very  name  fascinated 
me.  VVillie  Hughes  I  Willie  Hughes  ! 
How  musically  it  sounded  !  Yes  ;  who 
else  but  he  could  have  been  the  master- 
mistress  of  Shakespeare’s  passion,*  the 
lord  of  his  love  to  whom  he  was  bound  in 
vassalage,!  the  delicate  minion  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  J  the  rose  of  the  whole  world,  §  the 
herald  of  the  spring  ||  decked  in  the  proud 
livery  of  youth,^  the  lovely  boy  whom  it 
was  sweet  music  to  hear,**  and  whose 
beauty  was  the  very  raiment  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  heart,  ff  as  it  was  the  keystone  of 
his  dramatic  power  ?  How  bitter  now 
seemed  the  whole  tragedy  of  his  desertion 
and  his  shame  ! — shame  that  he  made 
sweet  and  lovely  by  the  mere  magic  of 
his  personality,  but  that  was  none  the  less 
shame.  Yet  as  Shakespeare  forgave  him, 
should  not  we  forgive  him  also  ?  I  did 
not  care  to  pry  into  the  mystery  of  his 
sin. 

*  Sonnet  xx.  2.  f  Sonnet  xxvi.  1. 

t  Sonnet  exxvi.  9.  §  Sonnet  oix.  14. 

II  Sonnet  i.  10.  Sonnet  ii.  3. 

**  Sonnet  viii.  1.  tf  Sonnet  xxii.  6. 

H  Sonnet  xov.  1. 
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nis  abandonment  of  Shakespeare’s  the* 
atre  was  a  different  matter,  and  I  investi¬ 
gated  it  at  great  length.  Finally  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Cyril  Graham  had 
been  wrong  in  regarding  the  rival  dram¬ 
atist  of  the  80th  Sonnet  as  Chapman. 
It  was  obviously  Marlowe  who  was  alluded 
to.  At  the  time  the  Sonnets  were  writ¬ 
ten,  such  an  expression  as  the  proud  full 
sail  of  his  great  verse”  could  not  have 
been  used  of  Chapman’s  work,  however 
applicable  it  might  have  been  to  the  style 
of  his  later  Jacobean  plays.  No  :  Mar¬ 
lowe  was  clearly  the  rival  dramatist  of 
whom  Shakespeare  spoke  in  such  laudatory 
terms  ;  and  that 

“  Affable  familiar  ghost 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligenoe,*' 

S 

was  the  Mephistopheles  of  his  Doctor 
Faustus.  No  doubt,  Marlowe  was  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  boy- 
actor,  and  lured  him  away  from  the  Black- 
friars’  Theatre,  that  he  might  play  the 
Gaveston  of  his  **  Edward  II.”  That 
Shakespeare  had  the  legal  right  to  retain 
Willie  Hughes  in  his  own  company  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  Sonnet  Ixxxvii.,  where  he 
says 

“  Farewell !  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possess¬ 
ing, 

And  like  enough  thou  know’st  thy  estimste  : 
The  dutritr  cf  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing  ; 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 

Fur  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting  ? 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving  ? 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting, 
And  so  my  patetd  bade  again  is  swerving. 
Thyself  ^on  gsvest,  thy  own  work  then  not 
knowing. 

Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gsvest  it,  else  mistaking  ; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing, 
Comes  none  again,  on  better  judgment  making. 
This  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter, 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking  no  such  matter.’* 

But  him  whom  he  could  not  hold  by 
love,  he  would  not  hold  by  force.  Willie 
Hughes  became  a  member  of  Lord  Pem¬ 
broke’s  company,  and,  perhaps  in  the 
open  yard  of  the  Red  Bull  Tavern,  played 
the  part  of  King  Edward’s  delicate  min¬ 
ion.  On  Marlowe’s  death,  he  seems  to 
have  returned  to  Shakespeare,  who,  what¬ 
ever  his  fellow-partneis  may  have  thought 
of  the  matter,  was  not  slow  to  forgive  the 
wilfulness  and  treachery  of  the  young 
actor. 

How  well,  too,  had  Shakespeare  drawn 
the  temperament  of  the  stage-player  ! 
Willie  Hughes  was  one  of  those 


“  That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show. 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone.*  ’ 

He  could  act  love,  but  could  not  feel  it, 
could  mimic  passion  without  realizing  it. 

“  In  many's  looks  the  false  heart’s  history 
Is  writ  in  moods  and  frowns  and  wrinkles 
strange,** 

but  with  Willie  Hughes  it  was  not  so. 
“  Heaven,”  says  Shakespeare,  in  a  sonnet 
of  mad  idolatry-- 

**  Heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree 
That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell  ; 
Whste’er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart’s  workings 
be. 

Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweet¬ 
ness  tell.  ” 

In  his  “  inconstant  mind  ”  and  his 
“false  heart,”  it  was  easy  to  recognize 
the  insincerity  and  treachery  that  some¬ 
how  seem  inseparable  from  the  artistic  na¬ 
ture,  as  in  his  love  of  praise,  that  desire 
for  immediate  recognition  that  character¬ 
izes  all  actors.  And  yet,  more  fortunate 
in  this  than  other  actors,  Willie  Hughes 
was  to  know  something  of  immortality. 
Inseparably  connected  with  Shakespeare’s 
plays,  he  was  to  live  in  them. 

“  Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall 
have. 

Though  I,  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must 
die  : 

The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave. 
When  yon  entombed  in  men’s  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse. 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o’er-read. 
And  tongues  to  be  your  being  shall  rehearse 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are 
dead.” 

There  were  endless  allusions,  also,  to 
Willie  Hughes’s  power  over  his  audience, 
— the  “  gazers,”  as  Shakespeare  calls 
them  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  perfect  de¬ 
scription  of  his  wonderful  mastery  over 
dramatic  art  was  in  “The  Lover’s  Com¬ 
plaint,”  where  Shakespeare  says  of  him  : — 

**  In  him  a  plentitude  of  subtle  matter. 
Applied  to  eantels,  all  strange  forms  receives, 
Of  burning  blushes,  or  of  weeping  water. 

Or  swooning  paleness  ;  and  he  takes  and 
leaves. 

In  either’s  aptness,  as  it  best  deceives. 

To  blush  at  qieeches  rank,  to  weep  at  woes, 
Or  to  turn  white  and  swoon  at  tragic  shows. 

So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue. 

All  kind  of  arguments  and  questions  deep. 

All  replication  prompt  and  reason  strong. 

For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep. 

To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep. 
He  had  the  dialect  and  the  different  skill. 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will.” 
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Onco  I  thought  that  I  had  really  found 
Willie  Hughes  in  Elizabethan  literature. 
In  a  wonderfully  graphic  account  of  the 
last  days  of  the  great  Earl  of  Essex,  his 
chaplain,  Thomas  Knell,  tells  us  that  the 
night  before  the  Earl  died,  “  he  called 
William  Hewes,  which  was  his  musician, 
to  play  upon  the  virginals  and  to  sing. 

‘  Play,’  said  he,  ‘  my  song.  Will  Hewes, 
and  I  will  sing  it  myself.’  So  he  did  it 
roost  joyfully,  not  as  the  howling  swan, 
which,  still  looking  down,  waileth  her 
end,  but  as  a  sweet  lark,  lifting  up  his 
hands  and  casting  up  his  eyes  to  his  God, 
with  this  mounted  the  crystal  skies,  and 
reached  with  his  unwearied  tongue  the  top 
of  highest  heavens.”  Surely  the  boy  who 
played  on  the  virginals  to  the  dying  father 
of  Sidney’s  Stella  was  none  other  but  the 
Will  Hews  to  whom  Shakespeare  dedi¬ 
cated  the  Sonnets,  and  whom  he  tells  us 
was  himself  sweet  ”  music  to  hear.”  Yet 
Lord  Essex  died  in  1576,  when  Shake¬ 
speare  himself  was  but  twelve  years  of  age. 
It  was  impossible  that  his  musician  could 
have  been  the  Mr.  W.  H.  of  the  Sonnets. 
Perhaps  Shakespeare’s  young  friend  was 
the  son  of  the  player  upon  the  virginals  ? 
It  was  at  least  something  to  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  Will  Hews  was  an  Elizabethan 
name.  Indeed  the  name  Hews  seemed  to 
have  been  closely  connected  with  music 
and  the  stage.  The  first  English  actress 
•was  the  lovely  Margaret  Hews,  whom 
Prince  Rupert  so  madly  loved.  What 
more  probable  than  that  between  her  and 
Lord  Essex’s  musician  bad  come  the  boy- 
actor  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  ?  But  the 
proofs,  the  links — where  were  they  f 
Alas  !  I  could  not  find  them.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  was  always  on  the  brink  of 
absolute  verification,  but  that  I  could 
never  realljr  attain  to  it. 

From  Willie  Hughes’s  life  I  soon  passed 
to  thoughts  of  his  death.  I  used  to  won¬ 
der  what  had  been  his  end. 

Perhaps  he  had  been  one  of  those  Eng¬ 
lish  actors  who  in  1604  went  across  sea  to 
Germany  and  played  before  the  great 
Duke  Henry  Julius  of  Brunswick,  himself 
a  dramatist  of  no  mean  order,  and  at  the 
Court  of  that  strange  Elector  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  who  was  so  enamoured  of  beauty 
that  he  was  said  to  have  bought  for  his 
weight  in  amber  the  young  son  of  a  travel¬ 
ling  Greek  merchant,  and  to  have  given 
pageants  in  honor  of  his  slave  all  through 
that  dreadful  famine  year  of  1606-7,  when 


the  people  died  of  hunger  in  the  very 
streets  of  the  town,  and  for  the  space  of 
seven  months  there  was  no  rain.  We 
know  at  any  rate  that  ”  Romeo  and  Juliet” 
was  brought  out  at  Dresden  in  1613, 
along  with  “  Hamlet”  and  “  King  Lear,” 
and  it  was  surely  to  none  other  than  Willie 
Hughes  that  in  1615  the  death-mask  of 
Shakespeare  was  brought  by  the  hand  of 
one  of  the  suite  of  the  English  ambassador, 
pale  token  of  the  passing  away  of  the 

freat  poet  who  had  so  dearly  loved  him. 

ndeed  there  would  have  been  something 
peculiarlv  fitting  in  the  idea  that  the  boy- 
actor,  whose  beauty  had  been  so  vital  an 
element  in  the  realism  and  romance  of 
Shakespeare’s  art,  should  have  been  the 
first  to  have  brought  to  Gennany  the  seed 
of  the  new  culture,  and  was  in  his  way 
the  precursor  of  that  Aufkldrung  or  Illu¬ 
mination  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that 
splendid  movement  which,  though  begun 
by  Lessing  and  Herder,  and  brought  to 
its  full  and  perfect  issue  by  Goethe,  was 
in  no  small  part  helped  on  by  another 
actor — Friedrich  Schroeder — who  awoke 
the  popular  consciousness,  and  by  means 
of  the  feigned  passions  and  mimetic  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  stage  showed  the  intimate,  the 
vital,  connection  between  life  and  litera¬ 
ture.  If  this  was  so, — and  there  was  cer¬ 
tainly  no  evidence  against  it, — it  was  not 
improbable  that  Willie  Hughes  was  one 
of  those  English  comedians  (mimee  quidam 
ex  Britanvia,  as  the  old  chronicle  calls 
them),  who  were  slain  at  Nuremberg  in  a 
sudden  uprising  of  the  people,  and  were 
secretly  buried  in  a  little  vineyard  outside 
the  city  by  some  young  men  “  who  had 
found  pleasure  in  their  performances,  and 
of  whom  some  had  sought  to  be  instructed 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  new  art.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  more  fitting  place  could  there  be 
for  him  to  whom  Shakespeare  said,  ”  thou 
art  all  my  art,”  than  this  little  vineyard 
outside  the  city  walls.  For  was  it  not 
from  the  sorrows  of  Dionysos  that  Tragedy 
sprang  ?  Was  not  the  light  laughter  of 
Comedy,  with  its  careless  merriment  and 
quick  replies,  first  heard  on  the  lips  of  the 
Sicilian  vine-dressers  ?  Nay,  did  not  the 
purple  and  red  stain  of  the  wine-froth  on 
face  and  limbs  give  the  first  suggestion  of 
the  charm  and  fascination  of  disguise — the 
desire  for  self- concealment,  the  sense  of 
the  value  of  objectivity  thus  showing  itself 
in  the  rude  beginnings  of  the  art  ?  At 
any  rate,  wherever  he  lay — whether  in  the 
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little  vineyard  at  the  gate  of  the  Gothic 
town,  or  in  some  dim  London  churchyard 
amid  the  roar  and  bustle  of  our  great  city 
— no  gorgeous  monument  marked  his  rest¬ 
ing-place.  liis  true  tomb,  as  Shakespeare 
saw,  was  the  poet’s  verse,  his  true  monu¬ 
ment  the  permanence  of  the  drama.  So 
had  it  been  with  others  whose  beauty  had 
given  a  new  creative  impulse  to  their  age. 
The  ivory  body  of  the  Lithynian  slave 
rots  in  the  green  ooze  of  the  Nile,  and  on 
the  yellow  hills  of  the  Cerameicus  is 
strewn  the  dust  of  the  young  Athenian  ; 
but  Antinous  lives  in  sculpture,  and  Char- 
mides  in  philosophy. 

III. 

After  three  weeks  had  elapsed,  I  de¬ 
termined  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  Er- 
skine  to  do  ju-stice  to  the  memory  of  Cyril 
Graham,  and  to  give  to  the  world  his  mar¬ 
vellous  interpretation  of  the  Sonnets — the 
only  interpretation  that  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plained  the  problem.  I  have  not  any 
copy  of  my  letter,  I  regret  to  say,  nor 
have  I  been  able  to  lay  my  hand  upon  the 
original  ;  but  I  rememh«r  that  I  went 
over  the  whole  ground,  and  covered  sheets 
of  paper  with  passionate  reiteration  of  the 
arguments  and  proofs  that  my  study  had 
suggested  to  me.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
was  not  merely  restoring  Cyril  Graham  to 
his  proper  place  in  literary  history,  but 
rescuing  the  honor  of  Shakespeare  himself 
from  the  tedious  memory  of  a  common¬ 
place  intrigue.  I  put  into  the  letter  all 
my  enthusiasm.  I  put  into  the  letter  all 
my  faith. 

No  sooner,  in  fact,  had  I  sent  it  off 
than  a  curious  reaction  came  over  me.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  given  away  my 
capacity  for  belief  in  the  Willie  Hughes 
theory  of  the  Sonnets,  that  something  had 
gone  out  of  me,  as  it  were,  and  that  I  was 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  whole  subject. 
What  was  it  that  had  happened  f  It  is 
difficult  to  say.  Perhaps,  by  finding  per¬ 
fect  expression  for  a  passion,  I  bad  ex¬ 
hausted  the  passion  itself.  Emotional 
forces,  like  the  forces  of  physical  life, 
have  their  positive  limitations.  Perhaps 
the  mere  effort  to  convert  any  one  to  a 
theory  involves  some  form  of  renunciation 
of  the  power  of  credence.  Perhaps  I  was 
simply  tired  of  the  whole  thing,  and,  my 
enthusiasm  having  burned  out,  my  reason 
WHS  left  to  its  own  unimpassioned  judg¬ 
ment.  However  it  came  about,  and  I 


cannot  pretend  to  explain  it,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  Willie  Hughes  suddenly  be¬ 
came  to  me  a  mere  myth,  an  idle  dream, 
the  boyish  fancy  of  a  young  man  who, 
like  most  ardent  spirits,  was  more  anxious 
to  convince  others  than  to  be  himself  con¬ 
vinced. 

As  I  had  said  some  very  unjust  and  bit¬ 
ter  things  to  Erskine  in  my  letter,  I  de¬ 
termined  to  go  and  see  him  at  once,  and 
to  make  my  apologies  to  him  for  my  be¬ 
havior.  Accordingly,  the  next  morning  I 
drove  down  to  Birdcage  Walk,  and  found 
Erskine  sitting  in  his  library,  with  the 
forged  picture  of  Willie  Hughes  in  front 
of  him. 

“  My  dear  Erskine  !”  I  cried,  “  I  have 
come  to  apologize  to  you.” 

‘‘To  apologize  to  me?”  he  said. 
‘‘  What  for  ?” 

‘‘  For  my  letter,”  I  answered. 

‘‘  You  have  nothing  to  regret  in  your 
letter,”  he  said.  ‘‘  On  the  contrarj-,  you 
have  done  me  the  greatest  service  in  your 
power.  You  have  shown  me  that  Cyril 
Graham’s  theory  is  perfectly  sound.” 

‘‘  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  Willie  Hughes  ?”  I  exclaimed. 

‘‘Why  not!”  he  rejoined.  ‘‘You 
have  proved  the  thing  to  me.  Do  you 
think  I  cannot  estimate  the  value  of  evi¬ 
dence  f” 

‘‘  But  there  is  no  evidence  at  all,”  I 
groaned,  sinking  into  a  chair.  ‘‘  When 
I  wrote  to  you  I  was  under  the  influence 
of  a  perfectly  siliv  enthusiasm.  I  had 
been  touched  by  the  story  of  Cyril  Gra¬ 
ham’s  death,  fascinated  by  his  romantic 
theorj’,  enthralled  by  the  wonder  and  nov¬ 
elty  of  the  whole  idea.  I  see  now  that 
the  theory  is  based  on  a  delusion.  The 
only  evidence  for  the  existence  of  Willie 
Hughes  is  that  picture  in  front  of  you, 
and  the  picture  is  a  forgery.  Don’t  be 
carried  away  by  mere  sentiment  in  this 
matter.  Whatever  romance  may  have  to 
say  about  the  Willie  Hughes  theory, 
reason  is  dead  against  it.” 

‘‘  I  don’t  understand  yon,”  said  Er¬ 
skine,  looking  at  me  in  amazement. 
‘‘  W’hy,  you  yourself  have  convinced  me 
by  your  letter  that  Willie  Hughes  is  an 
absolute  reality.  Why  have  you  changed 
your  mind  !  Or  is  all  that  you  have  been 
saying  to  me  merely  a  joke  !” 

‘‘  I  cannot  explain  it  to  yon,”  I  re¬ 
joined,  ‘‘  but  I  see  now  that  there  is  really 
nothing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  Cyril  Gra- 
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bain’s  interpretation.  Tlie  Sonnets  are 
addressed  to  Lord  Pembroke.  For 
heaven’s  sake  don’t  waste  your  time  in  a 
foolish  attempt  to  discover  a  young  Eliza¬ 
bethan  actor  who  never  existed,  and  to 
make  a  phantom  puppet  the  centre  of  the 
great  cycle  of  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets.” 

”  I  see  that  you  don’t  understand  the 
theory,”  he  replied. 

‘‘  My  dear  Erskine,”  I  cried,  ”  not  un¬ 
derstand  it  !  Why,  1  feel  as  if  I  bad  in¬ 
vented  it.  Surely  my  letter  shows  you 
that  I  not  merely  went  into  the  whole 
matter,  but  that  I  contributed  proofs  of 
every  kind.  The  one  Haw  in  the  theory 
is  that  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  the 
person  whose  existence  is  the  subject  of 
dispute.  If  we  grant  that  there  was  in 
Shakespeare’s  company  a  young  actor  of 
the  name  of  Willie  Hughes,  it  is  not  diili- 
cult  to  make  him  the  object  of  the  Son¬ 
nets.  But  as  we  know  that  there  was  no 
actor  of  this  name  in  the  company  of  the 
(ilobe  Theatre,  it  is  idle  to  pursue  the 
investigation  further.” 

”  But  that  is  exactly  what  we  don’t 
know,”  said  Erskine.  ”  It  is  quite  true 
that  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  list 
given  in  the  first  folio  ;  but,  as  Cyril 
pointed  out,  that  is  rather  a  proof  in  favor 
of  the  existence  of  Willie  Hughes  than 
against  it,  if  we  remember  his  treacherous 
desertion  of  Shakespeare  for  a  rival  dram¬ 
atist.” 

W’e  argued  the  matter  over  for  hours, 
but  nothing  that  I  could  say  could  make 
Erskine  surrender  his  faith  in  Cyril  Gra¬ 
ham’s  interpretation.  He  told  me  that 
he  intended  to  devote  his  life  to  proving 
the  theory,  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
do  justice  to  Cyril  Graham’s  memory.  I 
entreated  him,  laughed  at  him,  begged  of 
him,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  Finally  we 
parted,  not  exactly  in  anger,  but  certainly 
with  a  shadow  between  us.  He  thought 
me  shallow,  I  thought  him  foolish.  W’hen 
1  called  on  him  again,  his  servant  told  me 
that  he  had  gone  to  Germany. 

Two  years  afterward,  as  I  was  going 
into  my  club,  the  hall-porter  banded  me 
a  letter  with  a  foreign  postmark.  It  was 
from  Erskine,  and  written  at  the  Hotel 
d’Angleterre,  Cannes.  When  I  had  read 
it  I  was  filled  with  horror,  though  I  did 
not  quite  believe  that  he  would  so  mad 
as  to  carry  his  resolve  into  execution. 
The  gist  of  the  letter  was  that  he  had  tried 
in  every  way  to  verify  the  Willie  Hughes 


theory,  and  had  failed,  and  that  as  Cyril 
Graham  had  given  his  life  for  this  theory, 
he  himself  had  determined  to  give  his  own 
life  also  to  the  same  cause.  The  conclud¬ 
ing  words  of  the  letter  were  these  :  I 
still  believe 'in  Willie  Hughes;  and  by 
the  time  you  receive  this,  I  shall  have 
died  by  my  own  hand  for  Willie  Hughes’s 
sake  :  for  his  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
Cyril  Graham,  whom  I  drove  to  his  death 
by  my  shallow  scepticism  and  ignorant 
lack  of  faith.  The  truth  was  once  re¬ 
vealed  to  you,  and  you  rejected  it.  It 
comes  to  you  now  stained  with  the  blood 
of  two  lives, — do  not  turn  away  from  it.” 

It  was  a  horrible  moment.  I  felt  sick 
with  misery,  and  yet  I  could  not  believe 
it.  To  die  for  one’s  theological  beliefs  is 
the  worst  use  a  man  can  make  of  his  life, 
but  to  die  for  a  literary  theory  !  It 
seemed  impossible. 

I  looked  at  the  date.  The  letter  was  a 
week  old.  Some  unfortunate  chance  had 
prevented  my  going  to  the  club  for  several 
days,  or  I  might  have  got  it  in  time  to 
save  him.  Perhaps  it  was  not  too  late. 

I  drove  off  to  my  rooms,  packed  up  my 
things,  and  started  by  the  night-mail  from 
Charing  Cross.  The  journey  was  intoler¬ 
able.  I  thought  I  would  never  arrive. 

As  soon  as  1  did  I  drove  to  the  Hotel 
d’Angleterre.  They  told  me  that  Erskine 
had  been  buried  two  days  before,  in  the 
English  cemetery.  There  was  something 
horribly  grotcsijue  about  the  whole  trag¬ 
edy.  I  said  all  kinds  of  wild  things,  and 
the  people  in  the  hall  looked  curiously  at 
me. 

Suddenly  Lady  Erskine,  in  deep  mourn¬ 
ing,  passed  across  the  vestibule.  When 
she  saw  me  she  came  up  to  me,  murmured 
something  about  her  poor  son,  and  burst 
into  tears.  I  led  her  into  her  sitting- 
room.  An  elderly  gentleman  was  there 
waiting  for  her.  It  was  the  English  doc¬ 
tor. 

We  talked  a  great  deal  about  Erskine, 
but  I  said  nothing  about  his  motive  for 
committing  suicide.  It  was  evident  that 
he  had  not  told  his  mother  anything  about 
the  reason  that  had  driven  him  to  so  fatal, 
so  mad  an  act.  Finally  Lady  Erskine 
rose  and  said,  ‘‘  George  left  you  some¬ 
thing  as  a  memento.  It  was  a  thing  he 
prized  very  much.  I  will  get  it  for  you.” 

As  soon  as  she  had  left  the  room  I 
turned  to  the  doctor  and  said,  ‘‘  What  a 
dreadful  shock  it  must  have  been  to  Lady 
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Erskine  !  I  wonder  that  she  bears  it  as 
well  as  she  does,” 

”  Oh,  she  knew  for  months  past  that  it 
was  coining,”  he  answered. 

“  Knew  it  for  months  past  !”  I  cried. 
“  But  why  didn’t  she  stop  him  ?  Why 
didn’t  she  have  him  watched  f  He  must 
have  been  mad.” 

The  doctor  stared  at  me.  “  I  don’t 
know  what  you  mean,”  he  said. 

‘‘  Well,”  I  cried,  “  if  a  mother  knows 
that  her  son  is  going  to  commit  sui¬ 
cide — ” 

”  Suicide  !”  he  answered.  ”  Poor 
Erskine  did  not  commit  suicide.  He  died 
of  consumption.  He  came  here  to  die. 
The  moment  I  saw  him  I  knew  that  there 
was  no  hope.  One  lung  was  almost  gone, 
and  the  other  was  very  much  affected. 
Three  days  before  he  died  he  asked  me 


was  there  any  hope.  I  told  him  frankly 
that  there  was  none,  and  that  he  had  only 
a  few  days  to  live.  He  wrote  some  let¬ 
ters,  and  was  quite  resigned,  retaining  his 
senses  to  the  last.” 

At  that  moment  Lady  Erskine  entered 
the  room  with  the  fatal  picture  of  Willie 
Hughes  in  her  hand.  ”  When  George 
was  dying  he  begged  me  to  give  you  this,” 
she  said.  As  I  took  it  from  her,  her  tears 
fell  on  my  hand. 

The  picture  hangs  now  in  my  library, 
where  it  is  very  much  admired  by  my 
artisUc  friends.  They  have  decided  that 
it  is  not  a  Clouet,  but  an  Ouvry.  I  have 
never  cared  to  tell  them  its  true  history. 
But  sometimes,  when  I  look  at  it,  I  think 
that  there  is  really  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  the  Willie  Hughes  theory  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Sonnets. — Blackwood' t  Magazine. 
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The  game  of  chess,  we  are  told,  was  in¬ 
vented  by  a  wise  minister,  that  be  might 
teach  his  master  that  the  position  of  a  des- 
otic  king  was  defenceless  unless  be  had 
is  subjects  on  his  side.  Few  crowned 
heads  answer  to  the  popular  ideal  of  a 
despot  more  accurately  than  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  ”  the  king,  the  great  king,  the 
king  of  kings,  the  king  of  the  many-peo- 
pled  countries,  the  supporter  of  the  great 
world  and  too  often  ^is  it  taken  for 
granted  that  his  people,  and  indeed  those 
of  all  despots,  are  more  or  less  poor  and 
misgoverned.  Now  poverty  and  misgov- 
emment  are  expressions  that,  standing 
alone,  cannot  convey  much  meaning.  It 
is  necessary  that  they  should  be  used  with 
reference  to  some  standard  of  comparison, 
and  many  and  foolish  have  been  the  deduc¬ 
tions  drawn  from  illustrating  the  affairs  and 
circumstances  of  the  East,  by  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  those  of  the  West. 

Now  that  Nasr-ud-din  Shah  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  in  his  reign  of  forty  years  is  about 
to  visit  us,  chiefly  with  the  object,  as  we 
can  safely  assume,  of  acquiring  such  ex¬ 
perience  as  will  bear  fruit  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  own  subjects,  it  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  parts  of  Persia  which  may  be 
deemed  fairly  characteristic  of  the  rest,  to 


see  in  their  condition  a  fair  reflection  of 
the  government  of  the  Shah,  of  his  inten¬ 
tions,  and  of  their  results,  and  to  consider 
how  far  he  has  and  deserves  to  have  his 
subjects  on  his  side. 

A  general  impression  exists  to  the  effect 
that  the  villages  are  poor,  the  people 
poorer,  and  the  country  a  vast  desert. 
The  existence  of  this  impression  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  route  on 
which  posts  on  horseback  are  maintained 
by  the  Shah,  as  they  were  long  ago  by 
Ahasuerus  the  king,  runs  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  Caspian  through  some  of  the 
most  uninhabited  parts  of  the  country. 
This  is  the  route  most  travellers  take.  In 
addition  to  its  natural  disadvantages,  its 
vicinity  suffers  from  a  not  unnatural  dislike 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  settling  along¬ 
side  a  road  which  brings  them  little  or  no 
trade  or  prosperity,  and  exposes  them  to 
the  exactions  and  inquisitive  inquiries  of 
travellers,  courtiers,  and  ofllcials.  A  far 
better  idea  of  the  country  can  be  obtained 
by  moving  off  in  any  direction  away  from 
the  postal  tracks,  or,  better  still,  by  going 
in  a  bee-line  from  one  known  point  to  an¬ 
other,  taking  the  rough  with  the  smooth, 
desert  and  oasis,  hill  and  plain,  as  they 
come,  noting  down  the  general  character¬ 
istics,  and  striking  a  working  average  of 
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the  condition  of  the  country  and  of  it«  in- 
•  habitants.  I  dare  assert  that  the  result  of 
such  an  experience,  plus  a  good  colloquial 
knowledge  of  the  language,  will  show  that 
the  people  as  a  whole  are  well-fed,  big  and 
brawny,  and  their  houses  fairly  comfort¬ 
able,  and  their  lot  not  more  unhappy  than 
that  of  their  fellow-men  in  corresponding 
conditions  in  other  countries.  Lest  I  seem 
to  underrate  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  traveller,  dependent  on  the  official 
post-horses  and  unable  to  converse  with 
the  natives,  let  me  add  there  are  large 
tracts  and  districts,  the  extent,  capacities, 
and  even  the  positions  of  which  are  vague¬ 
ly  known  to  the  Persian  government  itself. 

The  tow  ns  in  barren  and  unproductive 
localities  are  mere  collections  of  flat-roofed 
mud  houses,  built  closely  together  and 
surrounded  by  walls  furnished  with  watch- 
towers.  Where  the  magic  of  water  turns 
the  thinnest  and  stoniest  soil  into  gardens, 
the  town  or  village  is  surrounded  with 
orchards,  hidden  in  trees  and  possessed 
of  what  passes  for  fair  turf  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  men  in  either  case 
wear  blue  cotton  frocks  tied  in  at  the 
waist,  trousers,  and  felt  skull-caps  or 
lamb’s-wool  hats,  according  as  they  are 
rich  or  poor.  The  dilference  between  rich 
and  poor  is  not  in  the  country  districts 
strongly  accentuated,  but  doubtless  that 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  rich  do  not 
live  to  any  great  extent  on  their  estates, 
but  congregate  in  the  capital  and  in  large 
towns. 

The  wages  of  agricultural  labor  vary 
from  5d.  a  day  with  food  to  9d.  without, 
and  reach  as  much  as  1.3cf.  a  day  when  the 
days  are  long  and  severe.  Now  in  Essex 
to-day  an  agricultural  laborer  only  gets 
11«.  a  week,  and  in  Herefordshire  12s., 
while  the  purchasing  power  of  money  in 
Persia  is  at  least  double  that  of  what  it  is 
in  England,  and  clothing  and  lodging  are 
far  cheaper.  At  a  village  in  Grape  County 
(Angurmahal),  by  Kazveen,  where  I  spent 
a  day,  the  people  complained  that  the 
Government  demand  had  been  raised  and 
that  they  were  badly  off,  but  an  old  gray- 
beard,  who  by  common  consent  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  speak  for  the  community,  said 
they  were  all  able  to  support  large  families 
of  daughters,  who  slept  and  ate.  The 
women  generally  do  not  labor  in  Persia 
proper,  though  the  men  of  the  peasant 
class  work  hard.  In  fact,  the  orthodox 
Mussulmani  woman  cannot  work  as  a  la¬ 


borer.  It  18  contrary  to  what  is  proper, 
and  makes  her  seclusion  difficult  or  impos¬ 
sible.  That  is  right  enough.  One  wishes 
no  women  should  labor  with  their  hands, 
but  the  observance  of  such  social  or  relig¬ 
ious  scruples  is  not  compatible  with  a  state 
of  abject  and  grinding  poverty.  I  suspect 
that  a  laborer  in  Persia  gets  meat  as  often 
as  the  English  farm-laborer  gets  bacon, 
which  I  believe  is  by  no  means  every  day. 
On  quitting  the  village  I  ventured  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  instead  of  the  Speaker, 
and  was  promptly  rebuked  by  him,  for 
breach  of  order  and  for  flippant  speech. 
Said  I,  “  What  think  you  of  the  first 
Frank  who  has  visited  your  village  ?” 
Said  he,  ‘‘  How  should  they  express  opin¬ 
ions  on  God’s  works  ?  Did  he  not  make 
both  Frank  and  Moslem  I”  These  gray- 
beards  are  very  dignified  and  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  pleasantry.  In  the  company  of 
one  I  described  myself  for  the  moment  and 
from  his  point  of  view  as  one  of  the  Kafirs, 
that  is,  one  who  does  not  believe  in  Islam, 
but  he  said,  “  The  followers  of  His  High¬ 
ness  Jesus,  on  whom  be  peace,  are  no  Kafirs. 
Call  not  thyself  that  which  I  would  not 
hear  thee  called.” 

Touching  the  houses  of  the  people  and 
their  household  properties,  I  once  spent  a 
night  in  the  house  of  a  trooper  of  the 
Shah.  His  pay  was  lOf.  a  year,  with  ra¬ 
tions  when  on  duty.  He  gave  me  an  ex¬ 
cellent  dinner  in  an  upper  chamber,  which 
was  carpeted,  and  in  the  niches  of  the  false 
windows  of  which  rose-leaves  were  piled 
up  for  fragrance.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
carpet  was  other  than  the  cheapest,  or  that 
the  atmosphere  was  all  of  rose-leaves,  but 
an  English  groom  gets  12/.  a  year,  more 
or  less,  and  I  doubt  if  he  indulges  in  car¬ 
pets  and  flowers.  A  few  cooking  utensils, 
a  brass  tray  or  two,  skins  in  which  curds 
are  made  and  kept,  a  loom,  a  sheet  of 
leather  which  serves  for  the  floor  (table) 
cloth — these  are  the  articles  that  furnish 
the  ordinary  dwelling.  If  the  householder 
be  a  very  poor  man,  he  will  eat  his  meat 
off  big  flaps  of  unleavened  bread,  and  will 
eat  too  that  which  serves  him  for  a  table¬ 
cloth  and  is  also  the  bread  which  we  find 
on  our  table-cloths.  You  break  off  a  bit 
of  bread  and  ”  dip  your  band  in  the  dish” 
wherein  are  curds  at  any  rate,  and  possibly 
on  feast  days  kid  or  fowl. 

A  soldier,  who  had  travelled  a  little  and 
was  a  most  intelligent  man,  calculated  at 
my  request  that  for  3/.  10«.  a  year  a  culti. 
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vator  could  live  and  bring  up  a  family. 
It  seems  extraordinary  little,  and  I  merely 
quote  his  estimate.  That  my  readers  may 
judge  of  his  capacity  as  well  as  I  can,  I 
will  repeat  parts  of  my  conversation  with 
him.  “  Is  it  true,”  said  he,  “  that  ail 
Yangiduiiya  (America)  l>elongs  to  the 
Ooroos  (Russian)  ?”  ‘‘  Not  at  all,”  said 

I.  ”  Much  belongs  to  the  Ingleca,  little 
to  the  Russ.”  “  Who  is  the  Shah  of 
Hindustan?”  “Our  Queen.”  ‘‘Yet 
the  brother  of  the  King  of  India  lives  at 
Bagdad.”  He  referred  to  the  late  Nawab 
Ikbal-ud'Dowla,  who  actually  sat  for  a  few 
days  on  the  royal  cushion  of  Oudh.  “  He 
is  not  the  King  of  India’s  brother,”  I  re- 

{'oined  ;  “  there  never  was  a  King  of  all 
ndia.”  “  You  mean  it  is  very  big,’  ’  said 
he.  “I  do  indeed.”  “How  big!” 
“  Twice  as  long,  and  twice  as  broad  as  Iran 
(Persia),  with  twenty>6ve  times  its  popu* 
lation  at  the  least,  with  a  dozen  cities 
greater  than  Teheran  or  Tabriz  and  half  a 
hundred  larger  than  Ispahan.  ”  Now  I  had 
these  facts  ready,  as  travellers’  stock  in 
trade,  and  they  are  pretty  correct,  but  the 
old  soldier,  when  he  heard  them,  discerned 
in  me  what  Oscar  Wilde  calls  “  the  mak¬ 
ings  of  a  really  magnificent  liar”  and  ceas¬ 
ed  from  all  parley  on  the  spot. 

These  conversations,  which  lightened 
my  journey,  as  I  hope  they  may  this  arti¬ 
cle,  were  held  between  Kazveen  by  the  El¬ 
burz,  and  Hamadan  (Ecbatana),  but  there 
was  a  man  from  Bushire  in  the  south  who 
was  present,  and  he  too  interviewed  me  at 
length,  and  marvelled  greatly  at  the  things 
I  told  him  of  England,  how  much  the 
cheapest  meat  cost,  how  dear  was  house 
rent,  and  the  like.  He  said  with  reason 
what  must  be  the  wealth  of  a  people  whose 
oor  can  pay  such  prices  !  I  did  not  tell 
im  that  tw  many  cannot  pay  them,  and 
suffer  from  actual  want  of  food  near  the 
dwellings  of  the  rich  beyond  ail  count,  and 
in  the  heart  of  the  richest  city  in  the 
world.  At  this  time  I  travelled  informd 
pauperis,  with  all  my  worldly  goods  in  a 
saddle-bag.  I  expected  to  see  most  of  the 
poor,  and  they  are  ever  most  ready  to  be 
friendly  and  sympathetic  with  the  poor. 
I  had  a  horse  of  course,  but  that  means 
little  in  Persia,  where  you  can  buy  one  for 
5l.  or  lOf.,  and  keep  him  after  a  fashion 
for  a  year  for  a  sum  less  than  is  represent¬ 
ed  by  a  fortnight’s  livery  in  London. 

The  Persia  of  the  nomad  tribes  differs 
entirely  from  the  Persia  of  the  towns. 


The  women  of  the  former  wear  petticoats 
and  no  trousers  or  veil,  and  are  remarkably 
strong  and  active.  The  men  are  very  bad 
Mussulmans,  and  they  speak  for  the  most 
part  Turki,  and  not  Persian.  They  are 
tnithful,  brave,  hospitable,  and  irreligious. 
The  Persian  of  the  town  is  religious,  but 
lacks  some  of  the  other  virtues  named.  I 
offered  a  nomad  one  day  a  small  sum  in 
return  for  his  hospitality,  but  he  declined 
to  receive  it,  saying  :  “  We  do  not  sell  the 
produce  of  our  flocks  ;  you  are  welcome  as 
our  guest.”  I  could  understand  Turki  a 
little,  but  could  not  speak  it,  and  I  asked 
my  companion,  a  Persian,  who  knew  that 
language  as  well  as  his  own,  to  say  that  it 
was  just  so  with  us,  and  that  I  understood 
his  feeling  in  the  matter.  I  could  follow 
what  he  did  actually  say,  and  repeat  it. 
He  said  to  my  host,  “  The  Farangi  ^Frank) 
sahib  says  it  is  just  like  that  in  the  country 
of  London.  No  one  there  pays  for  any¬ 
thing  I” 

The  Persians  have  advanced  in  geogra¬ 
phy  since  the  days  described  by  Morier, 
in  the  inimitable  pages  of  Hajji  Baba,  and 
I  think  it  is  generally  known  that  London 
is  the  capital  of  England  and  not  England 
of  London,  but  it  is  still  in  Persia  consid¬ 
ered  inexplicable  that  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land  allows  a  kind  of  chronic  civil  war  be¬ 
tween  two  parties  in  the  State. 

The  dignity  of  the  old  and  the  respect 
they  exact  and  receive  from  their  juniors 
are  very  striking  features  of  village  life  in 
Persia.  Another  ever-present  feature  is 
the  reverential  and  religious  demeanor  of 
the  people.  I  have  seen  a  silent  crowd  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  ground  under  a  tree,  while  a 
village  elder  read  a  chapter  from  the 
Koran.  We  shall  never,  I  think,  see  a 
scene  of  this  character  in  England,  but  it 
may  be  permissible  to  hope  that  one  day 
its  beautiful  country  churches  may  at 
least  be  open  daily  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
for  such  as  wish  to  pray,  or  such  as  the 
sight  of  means  may  induce  to  prayer. 

The  Persians  arc  for  the  most  part  Shias, 
Mahomedans,  who  differ  in  doctrine  from 
the  Sunnis  in  very  unimportant  matters, 
but  decline  to  acknowledge  the  three  Ca¬ 
liphs  who  immediately  followed  the 
Prophet.  They  are  notoriously  fanatical, 
and  a  traveller  who  does  not  conform  to 
the  outward  observances  of  Islam  would 
have  some  difficulty  in  getting  on  in  un¬ 
frequented  districts,  at  any  rate  during 
Ramazan.  In  this  month  of  fasting  the 
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old,  the  young,  and  the  traveller  have  a 
dispenMition,  but,  while  in  Wales  we  see 
the  bond  jide  traveller  clause  abused,  if  it 
is  an  abuse,  wholesale,  in  Persia  those 
privileged  to  drink  and  eat  in  the  long  hot 
days  will  hardly  avail  themselves  of  it,  and 
the  old  die  in  large  nuinl>ers,  the  victims 
of  their  own  austerity.  Nor  when  dead 
do  they  rest,  unless  haply  rich  enough  to 
t/e  transported  at  once  to  be  buried  near 
the  blessed  Imams  at  Nejef  or  Kerl>ela. 
Years  after  death  are  their  bones  exhumed, 
when  sufficient  funds  have  been  collected 
for  the  purpose.  I  have  come  upon  a  cara¬ 
van  of  corpses  of  all  ages,  slung  on  mules 
and  indifferently  packed,  so  that  in  a  nar¬ 
row  mountain  pass  the  odor  of  the  decayed 
and  decaying  dead  was  insufferable. 
Hence,  say  the  Turks,  come  the  plague 
and  other  diseases  across  their  frontier. 
They  are  not  soriy  to  find  that  Shias,  even 
when  dead,  arc  noxious  and  pestilential, 

As  if  the  decaying  dead 
With  the  spirit  of  life  were  animated. 

Only  twice  did  I,  inadvertently  of 
course,  offend  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  people  ;  once  by 
trespassing  on  the  precincts  of  what  I  did 
not  recognize  as  a  mosque,  and  once  by 
remarking,  in  a  crowd  of  hungry  Shias  in 
a  caravanserai,  that  1  was  glad  I  had  not 
to  fast  till  sunset,  as  I  was  too  hungry  to 
wait.  On  both  occasions  explanation  and 
an  early  departure  sufficed  to  restore 
peace.  The  Shias,  unlike  the  Sunnis,  do 
not  allow  Europeans  to  enter  their 
mosques.  Here  let  me  observe  that  the 
European  who  travels  in  Persia  under  the 
impression  that  he  is  taken  for  a  native  is 
a  very  credulous  person.  There  are 
places,  and  I  will  try  to  describe  some  of 
them,  too  far  out  of  the  world  for  their 
inhabitants  to  know  who  or  what  the 
stranger  is,  but  that  he  is  not  one  of  them¬ 
selves  they  know  immediately.  In  the 
large  cities  Europeans  who  have  deluded 
themselves  into  the  l)elief  that  they  have 
passed  for  Persians  or  Armenians,  would 
be  surprised  to  see  the  secret  reports  made 
upon  them  by  the  Persian  authorities,  if, 
as  I  have  been  told,  such  reports  describe 
them  by  name  and  appearance,  with  the 
remark  that  as  the  gentleman  gives  him¬ 
self  out  to  be  something  else,  they  think 
it  polite,  while  watching  him  and  his  pro¬ 
ceedings,  to  affect  to  ignore  his  real  name 
and  character.  There  may  be  English¬ 


men  able,  like  Sir  Richard  Burton  and  one 
or  two  others,  to  support  undetected  the 
character  of  a  Moslem,  but  if  there  are, 
they  have  not  revealed  themselves. 

These  few  words  must  suffice  on  the 
religious  a8{)ect  of  the  people — a  subject 
on  which  volumes  have  been,  and  now 
might  be,  written. 

I  have  said  that  the  dignity  of  the  white- 
beards  was  most  marked,  and  from  my 
note-book  I  will  give  a  little  scene  that 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  observation. 
About  forty  miles  from  the  town  of  Kaz- 
veen,  in  the  Karaghan  mountains,  is  situ¬ 
ated  the  lovely  village  of  Rudak,  in  a  fold 
in  the  rolling  hill-side,  amid  the  grassy 
downs.  Hence  across  the  plain  of  Kaz- 
veen  you  can  see  the  great  mountains  of 
the  Elburz,  whose  snowy  peaks,  shutting 
out  the  Caspian  beyond,  sparkle  like  dia¬ 
monds  in  the  morning  sun.  A  babbling 
brook  with  a  pebbly  bottom  runs  along¬ 
side  a  pathway  fringed  with  turf,  in  which 
are  dandelions,  clover,  blue  bells,  and  wild 
thyme.  In  the  shade  of  walnut,  plane, 
and  mulberry  trees  the  traveller  forgets 
for  awhile  the  fierce  sun,  the  toils  and 
hardships  of  the  way,  and,  looking  over 
the  low  walls  into  orchard  and  vineyard, 
realizes  how  the  walled  garden  became  the 
earthly  prototype  of  a  paradise  where  rest 
and  shade  are  lasting,  and  not  brief  inci¬ 
dents  in  a  weary  journey  along  a  hot  and 
stony  road. 

Beyond  this  village,  and  above  it  at  a 
height  of  8,000  feet,  more  or  less,  above 
the  sea,  dwelt  a  poor  and  aged  khan,  who 
came  with  his  followers  to  see  me  eat  my 
breakfa.st.  While  I  bathed  under  an  icy 
cascade,  he  had  had  soup  made  for  me. 
Onions  and  vinegar  I  recognized  in  it,  but 
what  the  chief  ingredient  was,  or  of  what 
compound  the  stock  was  composed,  I  never 
discovered.  He  begged  me  to  halt  while 
a  kid  was  converted  into  roast.  I  declined 
with  thanks,  and  asked  how  he  was  in 
health:  This  is  as  conventional  an  ex¬ 
pression  with  them  as  with  us,  but  he  re¬ 
turned  a  . serious  answer  and  said  :  “  1  am 
old,  I  am  ill,  I  have  many  enemies.  I 
was  the  khan  of  my  tribe,  but  my  younger 
brother  has  ousted  me.”  He  had  been 
disinherited  by  his  father  many  years  be¬ 
fore  for  disobedience,  but  he  spoke  as  if 
his  misfortunes  had  been  of  yesterday, 
and  I  could  understand  that  they  had  been 
ever  present  in  his  mind.  He  asked  me 
for  my  boots,  as  one  who  would  confer  a 
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favor,  but  I  had  only  one  pair  and  could 
not  spare  them.  He  had  observed  that  to 
keep  my  feet  off  the  gravel  I  had  worn 
them  while  bathing,  and  that  the  porpoise 
hide  was  none  the  less  dry.  1  wanted  to 
give  him  something,  and  remembered  a 
lilliputian  tin  of  biscuits,  the  sharp  edges  of 
which  used  to  cut  my  saddle-bag.  I 
opened  it  with  a  sharp  stone,  and  for 
greater  politeness  gave  him  the  contents 
biscuit  by  biscuit.  As  I  packed  up  to  go 
on,  he  asked  me  for  the  tin.  Such  tins 
are  rather  useful  where  domestic  utensils 
are  scarce.  The  kerosene  oil  tin  is  quite 
a  feature  of  urban,  and  not  uncommon  in 
rural,  India.  I  gave  it  to  him,  of  course, 
and  then  we  walked  slowly  op  the  garden 
to  the  low  monolith  door  of  egress,  the 
khan  holding  one  of  my  hands  in  one  of 
his  and  the  empty  tin  in  the  other.  At 
the  door  I  halted  to  let  him  go  through 
first,  and  his  sons  and  retainers  stood  in 
rows  on  either  side  of  him.  It  was  a  pa¬ 
triarchal  function,  and  I  could  not  but  ad¬ 
mire  a  simple  dignity  that  association  with 
empty  tins  could  not  impair. 

In  their  relations  with  their  servants, 
again,  the  Persians,  like  other  Orientals, 
are  happier  than  we  are.  There  is  the 
equality  in  one  sense  of  all  followers  of 
the  true  faith,  and  master  and  man  may 
eat  together,  and  converse  freely,  and  yet 
there  is  no  feeling  of  constraint  on  either 
side.  Politeness  is  the  rule  in  all  classes, 
though  once  on  a  mountain  pathway  an  old 
man,  to  whom  I  gave  the  inside,  thought 
so  little  of  me  that  I  nearly  went  down 
into  the  river.  Hospitality  in  the  towns 
and  in  Persia  proper  is  a  matter  of  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  money  is  an  honorarium  and 
not  a  payment,  just  as  :t  is  to  this  day  in 
the  unfamiliar  and  unspoiled  parts  of 
Japan.  Hosts  are  invariably  kind  and  at¬ 
tentive,  but  if  you  arrive  after  sunset,  and 
fail  to  make  a  good  impression  in  a  strange 
place,  you  are  apt  to  be  barred  out  for  the 
night.  One  bitterly  cold  night  I  came  to 
terms  with  a  holy  Hajji,  who  discussed 
matters  through  the  window.  He  did  not 
like  strangers,  and  said  no  word  that  night 
and  next  morning  beyond  remarking : 
“  There  is  no  harm,”  and  “  It  is  not 
bad.”  “  What  sort  of  a  place  is  Mec¬ 
ca  !”  said  I.  “Not  bad.”  “A  very 
great  thing  to  have  been  there  f”  “No 
harm.”  “  It  must  give  you  a  great  repu¬ 
tation  at  any  rate.  ”  “  Not  bad.”  After 

this  we  slept  on  the  floor,  he,  I  believe. 


with  one  eye  open.  Next  morning  I  said, 
“  I  propose  to  give  you  this  little  coin  as 
a  token  of  my  regard  and  thanks.  ”  “  No 

harm,”  said  he.  “  No,  it  is  not  bad,” 
said  I,  though  truth  to  tell  the  coinage  is 
much  debased,  and  the  newer  the  issue  the 
more  alloyed  the  silver. 

No  attempt  to  illustrate,  however  imper¬ 
fectly,  the  condition  of  rural  Persia  would 
be  complete  without  a  reference  to  the 
safety  of  life  and  property  which  obtains. 
We  have  all  heard  grewsome  tales  of  rob¬ 
beries  committed  and  of  punishments  in. 
Aided.  I  will  merely  observe  that 

Travellers  ne’er  did  lie, 

Thongh  fools  at  home  condemn  them, 

and  then  proceed  to  give  my  own  experi¬ 
ences.  Nor  will  this  take  lung,  for  I  saw 
but  one  victim  to  rubbery  and  violence 
during  my  stay  in  the  north,  the  south, 
and  the  west  of  the  country,  including  the 
provinces  of  Pars  and  Kurdistan,  which 
are,  as  compared  with  others,  accounted 
lawless  and  uncivilized.  The  man  I  saw 
had  been  shot  down  by  Kurds  when  de¬ 
fending  his  property.  But  the  authorities 
had  heard  of  it,  and  when  I  was  endeav¬ 
oring  to  assist  the  wounded  man,  a  horse¬ 
man  came  riding  up  and  shouted  to  three 
Persians  who  were  sitting  near,  “  Haste 
on  to  Hamadan,  you  sons  of  burnt  fa¬ 
thers.  If  you  are  robbed  or  hurt,  am  I 
not  responsible  to  Nasr-ud-din  Shah  ?” 
A  burnt  father  is  the  son  of  a  man  who 
burns  in  bell.  At  another  village  I  heard 
of  a  raid  by  the  Soldooz,  a  turbulent  tribe, 
kept,  however,  in  good  order  as  a  rule  by 
one  of  the  Shah’s  sons,  the  Zil-es-Sultan, 
or  Shadow  of  the  King.  The  villagers 
said,  “  We  defended  our  goods,  but  were 
worsted  in  the  fight,  and  they  took  off  one 
hundred  sheep.”  That  was  bad,  I  re¬ 
marked,  and  my  informant  replied,  “  Yes, 
but  we  begged  for  our  sheep  back,  and 
after  killing  half  a  dozen  for  supper  the  rob¬ 
bers  said,  ‘You are  miserable  devils  !  take 
back  the  rest  and  say  nothing  about  it.’  ” 

The  fact  is  that  life  and  property  are 
safe  enough  in  Persia  during  the  reign  of 
the  present  Shah,  and  security  has  in¬ 
creased  year  by  year.  The  most  danger¬ 
ous  place  is  the  Turkish  frontier,  where  a 
great  robber-chief  once  held  the  pass,  but 
now  guards  it  for  a  consideration,  paid,  I 
believe,  by  the  Persian  Government. 
Jawan  Meer  Khan  was  most  polite,  I 
thought,  and  I  supped  with  him,  seated 
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on  a  cushioned  stone  seat,  built  into  the 
bank  of  a  rushing  mountain  stream,  which 
flows  past  his  castle,  Kasr-i  Shecreen^  so 
called  from  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Maurice,  well  known  in  Persian  literature. 

I  asked  a  man  I  met  on  the  road  what  sort 
of  person  Jawan  Meer  was.  “  Buzurg,” 
he  said,  that  is  to  say,  “  Great.”  “  But 
is  he  not  a  robber  ?”  I  asked.  “  Yes,  a 
great  robber,”  he  answered. 

Elementary  education  is  far  advanced  in 
Persia.  A  large  proportion  of  the  people 
can  read  and  write,  and  the  poor  and 
humble  are  often  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  and  inordinately  fond  of  the  works  of 
Saadi  and  llatiz.  Passing  by  Bender- 
meer’s  stream,  I  joined  a  muleteer,  who 
sang  rapturously  of  the  well  known  maid 
of  Shiraz,  the  mole  on  whoso  cheek  was 
worth  more  than  Samarkand  and  Bokhara. 

I  endeavor  to  give  in  English  a  translation 
of  two  lines  which  give  the  keynote  of  that 
well-known  song  : — 

Cupbearer  mine,  pour  out  the  wine,  pause  not 
while  life  is  ours, 

For  when  we  die,  inert  we  lie  ;  no  more  in 
rosy  bowers 

By  limpid*  rill,  we  drink  our  fill,  and  crown  the 
cup  with  flowers. 

I  fear  this  very  feebly  echoes  the  rhyme, 
rhythm,  and  reason,  lilt,  lightness,  and 
alliteration  of  the  original  ;  but,  so  far  as 
I  know,  the  poem  has  not  been  translated, 
so  I  cannot  quote  another’s  rendering  of  it. 

The  higher  education  is  not  affected  by 
the  higher  classes,  though  they  maintain 
fairly  well  a  superiority,  in  this  respect  cor¬ 
responding  with  that  which  they  possess  in 
others.  One  of  the  greatest  governors  in 
the  country  said  to  me,  “  Why  do  you 
English  want  to  know  so  much  f  Here 
no  one  knows  anything.  I  know  nothing, 
but  I  can  govern  provinces.”  He  knew 
a  great  deal,  however,  and  disparaged  his 
own  attainments. 

The  cultivation  of  the  land  is  carried  on 
in  a  fairly  etficient  manner.  Rents  are 
not  excessive.  The  usual  division  of  the 
reduce — rents  being,  as  a  rule,  paid  in 
ind — is  into  five  portions.  Of  these,  one 
goes  to  the  landowner,  one  to  the  provider 
of  irrigation  (who  may  or  may  not  be  the 
landlord),  one  to  the  provider  of  the 
beasts  that  plough,  one  part  for  the  seed, 
and  one  part  for  the  labor.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  poppy  is  extensive,  but  is  not 
favored  by  the  Government,  because  this 
most  profitable  of  crops  is  also  the  most 


precarious,  and  if  it  be  substituted  whole¬ 
sale  for  wheat  or  barley,  and  fail,  scarcity 
ensues.  The  vineyards  of  Persia  are  just¬ 
ly  famed,  and  the  wines  which  the  Ar¬ 
menian  only  makes  and  the  Mussulman 
also  drinks,  justify  the  eulogies  of  the 
poets  of  the  country.  Sheep  and  cattle 
are  generally  in  fair  condition,  and  plenti¬ 
ful  in  numbers  where  pasturage  exists. 

The  army,  according  to  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  estimate,  amounts  to  53,000  men. 
Of  these  35,000  are  regularly  drilled  and 
well-equipped  infantry.  The  strongest 
point  is  that  it  is  very  mobile.  Each 
soldier  provides  his  own  ass  by  way  of 
transport.  The  irregular  Persian  cavalry 
could  sorely  harass  a  defeated  foe,  and  it 
springs  up,  as  if  the  ground  were  sown 
with  dragons’  teeth,  whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever  society  is  disorganized  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers  for  irregular  warfare.  By  a 
decree  of  1875  conscription  was  intro¬ 
duced,  but  in  fact  the  village  elders  de¬ 
cide  who  shall  go  when  a  levy  is  ordered, 
and  often  a  district  handsomely  pays  its 
recruits  during  their  whole  service  with 
the  colors,  for  relieving  others  from  the 
necessity  of  serving. 

Of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the 
country,  I  saw  little,  besides  rough  blue 
pottery  and  carpets.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  some  arrangement  should  be  made  by 
treaty  for  the  protection  of  I’ersian  de¬ 
signs,  which  are  pirated  by  English  ma¬ 
kers,  just  as  their  designs  in  turn  are  taken 
by  the  Persians.  The  most  beautiful  car¬ 
pets  with  the  oldest  and  purest  Oriental 
designs  are  woven  with  the  fingers  by 
nomad  women  in  their  black  felt  tents. 
The  Persian  Government  lately  prohibited 
the  importation  of  aniline  dyes,  and  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  prohibition 
may  prove  effectual. 

The  missionaries  are  at  work  in  Persia, 
as  elsewhere,  and  do  much  good  in  estab¬ 
lishing  schools  for  Armenians.  As  propa¬ 
gandists  they  have  not  succeeded.  People 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  not  one  convert 
from  Islam  has  been  made  as  yet.  Should 
a  Moslem  go  over,  which  does  not  appear 
at  all  likely,  the  results  might  be  serious 
for  himself,  for  the  missionary  who  con¬ 
verted  him,  and  for  all  the  Europeans 
within  reach.  At  present  missionary  effort 
is  chiefly  fruitful  in  the  conversion  of  Ar¬ 
menians  to  our  purer  form  of  Protestant¬ 
ism.  I  trust  and  I  believe  that  most  of 
the  converts  understand  the  difference  bet- 
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ter  than  one  I  pressed  for  an  explanation, 
who  said  that  the  distinction  consisted  in 
this,  that  Armenian  Christians  bathe  in 
oil  and  Protestant  Christians  in  water. 
The  American  medical  missionaries  are 
most  useful  and  deal  very  successfully  with 
ophthalmia,  conjunctivitis,  and  other  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  eye  which  are  very  common. 
Every  wandering  European  is  credited  as 
a  matter  of  course  with  being  something 
of  a  medicine  man,  and  I  hope  1  did  no 
harm  at  any  rate  in  uniformly  prescribing 
the  cold-water  cure.  It  would  be  well  if 
all  classes  of  missionaries  were,  like  the 
Americans,  doctors  too,  and  combined, 
like  their  great  exemplar  Jesus  Christ,  the 
healing  of  the  sick  with  the  saving  of 
souls. 

I  have  now  referred  to  such  characteris¬ 
tics  of  rural  Persia  and  the  rural  i’ersian  as 
struck  me  most.  It  is  the  townsman  who 
has  been  described  over  and  over  asrain 
from  “  Uajji  Baba”  downward.  It  is  the 
barren  tracts  between  Bushire  and  Teheran 
that  have  bcenoftenest  taken  as  character¬ 
istic  of  the  country.  If  I  have  dwelt  most 
on  what  seemed  amiable  and  agreeable  in 
the  people,  other  writers  have  at  least  erred 
as  greatly  in  the  opposite  direction.  Out 
of  a  population  of  8,000,000,  upward  of 
6,000,000  dwell  in  villages  or  tents,  and 
such  villages  and  tents  are  for  the  moat 
part  situated  in  fertile  plains  or  grassy  up¬ 
lands.  This  fact  shows  the  importance  of 
taking  rural  Persia  for  the  theme.  Others 
have  described  the  great  cities  and  know 
them  far  better  than  I  do.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  few  of  the  oSicials  and  Europeans 
living  in  Persia  see  anything  of  the  coun¬ 
try  off  the  telegraphic  and  postal  track. 
Except  at  intervals,  that  road  for  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  passes  through  barren  up¬ 
lands,  sparsely  dotted  with  villages,  con¬ 
sisting  of  low,  flat,  and  ugly  houses,  often 
deserted  by  their  inhabitants.  But  why 
should  such  districts  be  taken  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  rather  than  the  fertile,  populous,  and 
beautiful  regions  of  Ilamadan  and  Ker- 
manshah  ? 

Hamadan,  Ek:batana  of  the  Medes,  is  a 

lace  of  extraordinary  beauty.  From  the 

ills  of  Karaghan  you  descend  through 
vines  to  Surkhabad,  where  streams  of 
limpid  water  ripple  over  pebbly  beds, 
through  thickly  planted  vineyards.  Huge 
storks  strut  about  the  lanes. — The  stork 
is  always  at  Mecca  when  he  is  not  in 
Persia.  So  the  folks  say,  and  the  little 


boys  call  him  Ilajji  Stork,  and  never 
throw  stones  at  him. — Soft  white  clover 
lines  the  brookside,  poppies  mingle  gayly 
with  the  wheat,  fat  flocks  feed  on  green 
pastures,  and  lazy  shepherds  sprawl  upon 
the  turf.  The  laborers  work  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  their  masters  sleep  in  the  shade,  and 
the  children  dam  up  the  rills  into  little 
lakes,  and  project  the  water  in  tiny  floods 
over  the  road,  just  as  they  do  all  the  world 
over.  Above  the  city  the  snowy  top  of 
El  wand,  the  old  Orontes,  sparkles  in  the 
sun.  A  breeze,  cooled  in  its  passage  over 
snow-clad  mountains,  ripples  over  a  sea  of 
green  com,  broken  by  groves  of  trees, 
vineyards,  and  villages.  Nor  are  the 
charms  of  association  wanting  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  home  of  the  kings  of  the  Medes,  on 
the  once  world-famed  highway’  between 
Babylon  and  Persepolis. 

I  have  failed  in  my  object  if  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  pages  I  have  not  shown  the  lot  of 
the  rural  Persian  to  possess  as  many  alle¬ 
viations  as  that  of  those  in  similar  case  ' 
elsewhere.  He  may  be  oppres.scd  by  the 
local  authorities  here  and  there,  but  he 
shows  no  sign  of  continual  oppression,  and 
at  any  rate  is  pretty  well  satisfied  with  his 
lot — no  mean  test  of  happiness.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  is  as  sure  that  his  own 
land  surpasses  all  others  as  the  veriest  J  ohn 
Bull  among  us.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
Consul-General  Abbott,  writing  last  year, 
arrived  at  much  the  same  conclusions  as 
myself  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Azerbaijan,  one  of  the  most  important 
provinces.*  It  remains  to  glance  at  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  the  country  and  its  condition 
more  directly  resulting  from  the  action  of 
the  present  Shah  and  of  his  Government. 

As  becomes  an  Englishman,  let  me  first 
take  the  trade  of  the  country.  The  total 
value  of  exports  and  imports  is,  and  has 
been  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  about 
8,000,000/.  The  British  Consular  Report 
for  1885  makes  it  10,000,000/.  for  that 
year,  but  the  value  of  that  estimate  must 
depend  on  the  accuracy  of  registration. 

I  prefer  the  figure  I  give,  which  is  based 
on  the  Custom  House  receipts.  One  broad 
fact  is  deducible,  viz.,  that  trade  has  been 

*  The  revenue  is  raised  by  fixed  lump  assess¬ 
ments  on  townships  and  districts.  Assessors 
err,  taxation  is  unequal  and  raised  chiefly  from 
the  cultivating  classes.  That  is  deplorable, 
but  before  we  condemn  let  ns  remember  how 
very  unsuccessful  we  have  been  in  our  East¬ 
ern  empire,  in  making  the  rich  contribute  in 
due  proportion  to  the  exchequer. 
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stationary  for  aorao  yean.  Another  in> 
fcrcnoe  I  draw,  and  a  very  important  one, 
my  reasons  for  which  space  will  not  allow 
me  to  give,  U  tliat  in  the  north  of  Persia 
British  trade  in  general  holds  its  own,  and 
that  the  construction  of  the  Bussian  Cen¬ 
tral  Asian  liailway  has  not  conferred  on 
Utissia  any  exclusive  advantage  in  regard 
to  the  wool  trade.  This  is  apparent  from 
the  excellent  reports  of  Mr.  Law,  Com¬ 
mercial  Attache  for  Russia,  Turkey,  and 
Persia,  who  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  pursue 
his  inquiries  into  the  relative  cost  of  ship, 
ping  Khorassan  wool  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  instead  of  from  the  Caspian.  In  cotton 
goods  England  holds  its  own  in  the  nortli, 
and  altogether  commands  the  market  in 
the  south,  as  indeed  she  does  there  in  re¬ 
spect  of  almost  all  other  commodities. 

It  is  impossible  to  touch  on  trade  with¬ 
out  coming  to  the  great  and  crying  want 
of  the  country — improved  communica¬ 
tions.  Persia  needs  direct  steamer  com¬ 
munication  between  England  and  the 
southern  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  a  raiU 
way  to  Herat,  and  at  once  a  road  from 
Shuster  to  Burujird. 

No  one  is  more  alive  to  this  fact  than 
our  able  minister.  Sir  Henry  Drummond 
Wolff,  at  whose  instance  the  Shah  has 
opened  to  traffic  the  Karun  river,  hitherto 
closed  to  other  than  small  native  craft. 
Tliis  is  probably  the  most  important  act  of 
any  king  of  Persia  since  the  days  of  Darius 
and  Cyrus,  and  it  is  difficult  to  overesti¬ 
mate  the  effeets  on  the  commerce  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  of  shortening  by  thir¬ 
teen  days  the  time  occupied  in  the  trans¬ 
port  of  goods  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
capital,  and  by  lessening  the  cost  of  such 
transport  in  a  corresponding  degree.  A 
short  canal  at  Ahwaz,  where  the  rapids 
are,  would  afford  unbroken  water  com¬ 
munication  for  177  miles,  and  a  road  from 
Shuster  to  Burujird  would  take  produce 
from  the  Gulf  into  the  very  heart  of  Persia. 
Nor  is  this,  great  as  it  is,  the  only  gain. 
This  route  taps  the  plains  of  Arabistan, 
Shuster,  Dizful,  ilamadan,  Kermanshah, 
and  Sultanabad,  some  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  in  Persia.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  delay  will  bo  allowed  in  commencing 
the  necessary  works  at  Ahwaz,  to  which 
place  the  Tigris  Navigation  Company  has 
already  l>egun  to  run.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  remembered  that  the  Shah  has  opened 
the  Karun  not  to  England  but  to  the  world. 
It  is  the  fact,  however,  that  no  nation  is 
New  SxBixs. — Yoii.  L.,  No.  2.  17 


interested  in  improved  communications  in 
Persia  generally  and  in  the  sonth  of  Persia 
in  particular  to  anything  like  the  extent  that 
we  are,  and  that  every  such  improvement  is 
adirectand  immediate  gain  to  British  trade. 
We  have  much  reason  to  be  grateful  to  his 
Majesty  for  an  act  that  could  not  have  been 
as  acceptable  to  all  parties  as  to  ourselves. 
Two  little  railways  of  ten  miles  each  have 
been  made,  and  a  company  has  been 
formed  for  the  construction  of  a  carriage 
road  from  Teheran  to  Tabriz.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that,  speaking  generally, 
wheeled  traffic  is  unknown  in  the  country, 
and  that  in  this  respect  it  is  the  day  of 
small  things  and  of  hopeful  signs. 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Persia  probably 
not  one  has  so  deliberately  and  persistently 
worked  for  reforms  as  the  Shah,  in  the 
face  of  opposition  which  may  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.  From  the 
Times  of  a  few  days  back  we  learn  that, 
subscriptions  are  shortly  to  be  invited  for 
the  capital  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia, 
which  will  amount  to  1,000,000/.,  that  a 
concession  for  the  establishment  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  and  for  working  the  minerals  of 
the  country  has  been  granted  to  Baron 
Reuter,  whose  attempt  to  exploiter  Persia 
in  1872  fell  through.  The  Times  further 
tells  us  that  the  concession  has  been  sold 
to  powerful  London  financiers,  under 
whose  auspices  the  undertaking  will  be 
brought  before  the  British  public.  The 
Imperial  Bank — a  private  concern — will 
be  allowed  to  issue  notes  against  silver, 
which  are  to  be  legal  tender  iu  the  country. 

If,  as  may  be  the  case,  the  Times  needs 
confirmation,  I  hear  much  to  confirm  the 
above  statement,  and  that  the  concession 
is  to  run  for  sixty  years,  6  per  cent,  being 
paid  to  the  exchequer  on  the  net  profits. 

I  hear,  too,  of  concessions  for  making 
wine,  for  digging  artesian  wells,  and  so 
on.  What  may  come  of  them  no  one  can 
tell,  but  at  least  they  afford  evidence  of 
much  activity  and  of  a  desire  to  develop 
the  material  resources  of  the  country. 
These  are  doubtless  great.  Gold,  silver, 
and  the  famous  turquoise  mines  of  Nisha- 
pur  are,  it  is  believed,  excluded  from  the 
concession,  but  there  remain  iron,  copper, 
lead,  salt,  coal,  antimony,  asbestos,  ar¬ 
senic,  alum,  mercury  and  manganese,  and 
a  survey  may  disclose  even  greater  mineral 
wealth. 

I  do  not  propose  to  describe  in  this  pa¬ 
per  the  manner  in  which  Persia  is  govern- 
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ed,  bat,  in  order  to  introduce  one  of  the 
grentest  of  the  Shah’s  reforms,  would  re¬ 
mark  that  by  its  constitution  his  Majesty 
was  absolute  master  of  the  lires  and  goods 
of  all  his  subjects.  Under  the  absolute 
king  the  government  is  carried  on  by  gov. 
emors-general  and  governors,  and  a  de¬ 
scending  chain  of  lesser  odicials,  aided  in 
the  administration  of  justice  by  the  priest¬ 
hood.  The  Koran  is  practically  the  penal 
code  as  well  as  the  Bible  of  the  State. 

In  1888  the  Shah  published  a  proclama¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  that  from  that  date  no 
one  should  be  punished  except  by  opera¬ 
tion  of  law,  and  that  all  his  subjects  had 
full  liberty  as  to  life  and  property.  As  it 
has  been  represented  that  this  proclama¬ 
tion  has  been  in  part  annulled,  it  is  not 
superfluous  to  explain,  that  the  subsequent 
roclamation  of  the  same  year  merely  pro- 
ibited  Persians  from  mortgaging  their 
lands  or  hypothecating  their  salaries  to 
foreipnerg. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  this  procla¬ 
mation,  and  that  opening  the  Karun  to 
traffic,  will  be  followed  and  carried  out  by 
the  Persian  Government ;  but  the  Shah 
must  at  least  be  given  the  credit  which  is 
justly  due  to  a  great  and  magnanimous 
act,  for  he  has  formally  divested  himself 
of  the  attribute  of  absolutism,  with  the 
hope  and  intention  of  thereby  securing  to 
his  subjects  their  lives  and  the  fruits  of 
their  labor.  As  a  practical  proof  of  his 
own  good  faith  in  the  matter  his  Majesty 
has  abstained  since  the  issue  of  the  procla¬ 
mation  from  claiming  the  succession  duties, 
which  formerly  were  arbitrarily  levied  on 
the  estates  of  deceased  persons. 

It  may  fairly  be  claimed  for  the  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  Nasr-ud-din  Shah 
was  here  before,  that  it  has  been  one  of 
progress,  of  excellent  intentions,  thwarted 
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to  a  (Treat  extent  by  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  of  local  officials,  but  still  of  no 
little  performance.  The  Persians  acknowl. 
edge  the  Shah’s  desire  to  do  well  for  his 
people,  and  have  a  personal  affection  for 
him.  As  a  nation,  fond  of  riding  and 
shooting,  they  appreciate  a  good  rider  and 
a  good  shot.  Convinced  at  last  that  the 
telegraph  department  and  its  European 
officers  have  been  great  blessings  to  the 
country,  they  appreciate  his  Majesty’s  real 
friendship  for  Europeans,  like  Sir  Henry 
Kawlinson,  the  late  Sir  Ronald  Thomson, 
Sir  R.  Murdoch  Smith,  and  Sir  Henrv' 
Wolff,  seeing  in  them,  as  he  does,  true 
friends  to  the  throne  and  the  country. 
The  peasants  like  their  sovereign’s  genial 
bonhomie.  Of  this  I  saw  many  proofs. 
Let  me  give  one. 

At  a  village  near  Kermanshah  I  begged 
ten  minutes’  leave  from  a  curious  crowd 
for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  an  irrigation 
channel.  Before  I  could  dress,  the  vil¬ 
lagers  were  upon  me,  and  the  headman 
faoticing  that  1  was  covered  with  bites  and 
stings,  the  result  of  sleeping,  or  rather  of 
sleepless  vigils,  on  the  floors  of  filthy  cara¬ 
vanserais,  I  sorrowfully  remarked  that 
there  was  no  country  like  Persia  for  in¬ 
sect  tortures.  “  How  else  ?”  said  he  ; 
“  it  is  the  country  of  Nasr-ud-din  Shah.” 
”  Was  this  meant  in  compliment  to  his 
Majesty  f”  I  asked.  ‘‘  How  else  f”  said 
he  ;  “  could  aught  be  said  in  any  other 
spirit  of  the  centre  of  the  world’s  adora¬ 
tion  ?”  “  No,  of  course  not,”  but  I  did 

not  understand.  He  fixed  the  audience 
with  his  eye,  and  while  I  tried  to  struggle 
into  my  clothing  said,  *’  These  insects  are 
as  good  as  a  daily  bleeding.  No  man  can 
be  bled  daily.  Praise  be  to  God,  who  de¬ 
vised  this  substitute  in  the  land  of  Iran  !” 
— Nineteenth  Century, 
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Lxadino  men  in  the  trade  have  differed 
of  late  in  print  about  what  constitutes  a 
story.  The  author  of  ”  The  Lady  of  the 
Aroostook”  has  wasted  his  time — for  he 
might  have  been  writing  another  novel  — 
in  scorning  tales  with  plots.  There  are 
only  two  sides  to  the  controversy.  All 
the  stories  are  told,  says  the  plaintiff,  while 


the  defence  is  that  he  only  is  a  storyteller 
who  tells  a  story.  This  has  no  point  un¬ 
less  it  means  that  the  exciting  plots  have 
been  exhausted,  and  that  a  storyteller  must 
deal  in  sensation.  All  the  stories  will  cer¬ 
tainly  never  be  told  while  there  is  life  on 
the  earth,  and  Mr.  Howells  is  a  proof  of 
ii.  His  books  are  stories  because  his  char- 
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actors  reveal  themselves  by  their  words  and 
actions  as  they  work  their  way  to  matri¬ 
mony.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  is  not  more  a 
storyteller  than  Mr.  Howells.  They  are 
masters  in  the  same  art,  but  with  different 
methods  ;  and  rules  to  make  them  write 
alike  would  be  a  calamity.  Each  has 
found  out  the  best  way  for  himself.  Thus 
all  so-called  stories  are  properly  labelled 
except  those  that  are  descriptive  report¬ 
ing.  However  brilliant  description  of 
character  may  be  it  will  not  do  by  itself  ; 
a  writer  may  plot  marriage,  murder,  and 
magic,  and  not  be  a  sUjrytellgr.  We  do 
not  want  to  hear  the  points  of  the  horse, 
but  to  see  him  running.  Mr.  Howells 
seldom  goes  wrong  here,  but  Mr.  James 
more  frequently,  and  of  English  writers 
Mr.  F.  C.  Philips  is  a  staring,  because 
clever,  wanting. 

No  living  novelist  keeps  more  in  the 
background  than  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  who 
is,  therefore,  a  storyteller.  Except  that 
they  all  follow  the  same  calling,  he  has 
little  in  common  with  Mr.  Collins  or  the 
“  .American  school,”  standing  midway 
between  them,  for,  on  the  rare  occasions 
on  which  he  does  attempt  to  ride  sensa¬ 
tion,  it  dings  him,  and  lie  has  not  Mr.« 
Howells’s  pleasure  in  choosing  for  hero 
the  commonest  man  in  the  streeL  The 
American  school,  indeed,  love  to  dwell 
with  conventional  persons,  upon  whom  Mr. 
Hardy  turns  his  back.  If  he  had  got 
Daisy  Miller  as  far  as  Casterbridge,  she 
would  have  returned  home  of  no  use  to 
Mr.  James.  Mr.  Hardy  would  have  dis¬ 
covered  queer  ideas  in  her  head,  and  en¬ 
couraged  their  growth.  Some  would 
rather  say  that  he  would  have  given  them 
to  her,  fur  there  is  a  public  that  compares 
Mr.  Hanly,  when  be  is  writing  of  young 
ladies,  to  the  conjuror  who  brings  strange 
things  out  of  an  empty  box.  He  has 
critics  whom  he  seems  to  vex,  but  every 
one,  at  all  events,  must  admit  that  he 
writes  with  something  to  say,  except  when 
he  loses  himself,  as  he  tends  to  do  every 
time  he  wanders  beyond  Wessex. 

Life  has  impressed  him  in  three  ways. 
The  provincial  towns  and  villages,  and 
heaths  and  woods  of  Wessex,  which  were 
the  world  of  his  youth,  have  taken  hold 
of  him,  as  the  scenes  and  persons  of  her 
early  days  possessed  George  Eliot,  and 
their  influence  is  still  so  strong  that  when 
he  escapes  from  it  he  is  comparatively  col¬ 
orless.  No  reader  of  his  Wessex  tales 


would  have  him  shake  this  influence  off, 
for  it  is  part  of  his  greatness  as  a  novelist, 
the  part  that  may  make  the  historian  of 
Wessex  a  personage  to  posterity  when  it 
has  lost  the  names  of  all  his  contempora¬ 
ries  in  Action  save  one.  Mr.  Hardy’s 
fixed  ideas  about  young  women,  whatever 
their  rank  or  upbringing,  are  so  original, 
adhered  to  with  such  tenacity  from  book 
to  book,  and  so  cunningly  illustrated  as  to 
cry  for  comment.  Lastly,  he  feels  deeply 
the  tragedy  of  humanity.  Several  of  his 
stories,  not  necessarily  the  best,  end  like 
Shakespearian  tragedies.  The  end  may 
have  been  led  up  to  with  noise  and  bustle, 
but  when  it  comes  all  is  quiet  enough. 
Passion  has  spent  itself.  Here  is  an  open 
grave,  but  in  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
world  it  is  too  small  to  be  noticed.  El- 
fride  is  in  it,  and  the  two  men  who  loved 
her  can  only  look  in  and  turn  away. 
What  tires  have  burned  in  their  breasts, 
what  days  of  misery  and  delight  she  has 
given  them,  bow  jealous  they  have  been  of 
each  other,  and  this  is  the  end.  Mr. 
Hardy’s  sad  philosophy  rings  as  true  as 
his  English  yeomen  or  his  picture  of  Eg- 
don  Heath,  and  he  ignores  the  childish 
repugnance  to  ”  unhappy  endings,”  like 
one  who  thinks  that  the  art  of  storytelling 
may  aim  higher  than  to  rest  the  brain  of 
Darwins  or  Kiiskins  when  they  are  tired 
of  thinking.  Fiction  is  not  neces.sarily  a 
substitute  for  marbles.  In  one  sense  Mr. 
Hardy  may  be  said  to  have  gone  a  stage 
beyond  the  tragic  writers  of  the  world’s 
younger  days,  for  be  sees  that  in  real  life 
the  comedy  often  has  a  tragic  ending,  and 
he  has  no  higher  ambition  than  to  be  true 
to  life.  Not  Mr.  Meredith  himself  has  a 
firmer  conception  of  the  greatness  and 
smallness  of  individual  man.  A  few  men 
and  women  are  taken,  and  ronnd  their  life 
of-a  moment  Mr.  Hard  "  weaves  a  strange 
tale,  but  he  always  has  one  eye  on  the 
mighty  world  in  which  they  are  such  in¬ 
significant  atoms.  ”  The  more  I  see  of 
life,”  Yeobright  says,  ‘‘  the  more  do  I 
perceive  that  there  is  nothing  particularly 
great  in  its  greatest  walks,  and  therefore 
nothing  particularly  small  in  mine  of 
furze-cutting.”  There  is  no  cynicism  in 
this,  for  Mr.  Hardy  always  writes  from 
his  heart.  It  is  only  a  philosophy  come 
to  him  a  little  before  its  time,  a  grand 
philosophy  of  the  future  toward  which  the 
world  is  shaping. 

This  view  of  life  is  one  of  Mr.  Hardy’s 
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links  with  posterity.  The  other  is  that  he 
has  written  history,  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
written  into  anything  better.  There  are 
clever  novelists  in  plenty  to  give  us  the 
sentimental  aspect  of  country  life,  and 
others  can  show  its  crueller  side.  Some 
paint  its  sunsets,  some  never  get  beyond  its 
ig-troughs  or  its  ale-houses  ;  many  can 
e  sarcastic  about  its  dulness.  But  Mr. 
Hardy  is  the  only  man  among  them  who 
can  scour  the  village  and  miss  nothing  ;  he 
knows  the  common  as  Mr.  Jefferies  knew 
it ;  but  he  knows  the  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  the  common.  Among  English  novelists 
of  to-day  he  is  the  only  realist  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  so  far  as  life  in  country  parts  is 
concerned.  The  professional  realists  of 
these  times,  who  wear  a  giant’s  robe  and 
stumble  in  it,  see  only  the  seamy  side  of 
life,  reproducing  it  with  merciless  detail, 
holding  the  mirror  up  to  the  unnatural  in¬ 
stead  of  to  nature,  and  photographing  by 
the  light  of  a  policeman’s  lantern.  The 
difference  between  them  and  the  man 
whose  name  they  borrow  is  that  they  only 
see  the  crack  in  the  cup,  while  he  sees  the 
cup  with  the  crack  in  it.  There  are  nov¬ 
elists  of  society  whose  realism  is  as  gen¬ 
uine  as  Mr.  Hardy’s,  but  they  are  not  so 
fortunate  in  their  subject.  'ITie  face  of 
society  has  changed  but  little  since  Thack¬ 
eray  reflected  it,  and  his  portraits  swallow 
theirs.  With  country  life  it  is  different. 
The  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy 
see  the  end  of  many  things  in  country 
parts,  of  the  peasantry  who  never  go  be¬ 
yond  their  own  parish,  of  quaint  manners 
and  customs,  of  local  modes  of  speech  and 
ways  of  looking  at  existence.  Railways 
and  machinery  of  various  sorts  create  new 
trades  and  professions,  and  kill  old  ones. 
The  rustics  of  Warren’s  malthouse,  who 
went  to  the  Casterbridge  fair  with  sheep- 
crooks  in  their  hands  and  straw  woven 
round  their  hats,  are  already  to  be  seen 
tailor-made  twice  a  year  in  Oxford  Street 
Thus,  the  shepherds  and  thatchers  and 
farmers  and  villagers,  who  were,  will  soon 
be  no  more,  and  if  their  likeness  is  not 
taken  now  it  will  be  lost  forever.  Mr. 
Hardy  has  given  much  of  his  life  to  show¬ 
ing  who  these  rustics  were  and  how  they 
lived,  and  his  contemporaries  have  two 
reasons  for  believing  his  pictures  true. 
One  is  that  Billy  Smallbury,  Poorglass, 
Grandfather  William,  and  the  others  are 
still  to  be  met  with,  though  their  days  are 
numbered.  Posterity  will  not  have  them 


to  measure  the  rustics  of  Mr.  Hardy  by, 
but  it  will  have  the  other  and  lasting  test. 
The  truth  lives  on  in  literature,  because  it 
is  felt  to  be  true,  and  one  knows  that  who¬ 
ever  reads  of  Dick  Dewy  in  1989  will  feel 
as  sure  of  him  as  we  are  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  Frequently  it  is  said  good- 
natutedly  of  novelists  that  they  provide 
material  from  which  history  can  be  writ¬ 
ten.  C>ne  may  venture  to  say  that  such 

food  history  as  the  courtship  of  Fancy 
)ay  will  never  be  boiled  down  or  written 
up  into  anything  better.  With  Bath- 
sheba’s  stojy  and  Henchard’s,  it  will  keep 
as  it  is,  and  not  turn  sour. 

There  must  l>e  many  persons  who  find 
it  difficult  to  realize  that  there  is  no  town 
called  Casterbridge  in  the  map.  Mr. 
Hardy  has  given  England  a  town.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  he  has  not  limited  himself  to  the 
country  of  which  Casterbridge  is  the  cen¬ 
tre.  ilich  as  English  literature  is  by  his 
Wessex  tales,  it  would  have  been  richer 
had  he  not  sometimes  wandered  abroad 
and  astray  for  his  chief  characters.  Never 
a  careless  writer,  he  has  thrown  away  skill 
on  books  that  hare  no  value  and  little 
momentary  interest.  He  is  only  on  firm 
ground  in  the  country,  and  not  even  then 
when  he  brings  Society  figures  into  it. 
Some  writers  have  created  great  characters 
representative  of  a  class  with  which  they 
had  little  personal  acquaintance,  but  Mr. 
Hardy  has  no  such  art.  London  society 
and  London  professional  life  must  be 
known  to  him,  at  least  superficially,  but 
they  are  strange  to  the  W’essex  he  has  by 
heart,  and  in  attempting  to  draw  them  he 
fails  absolutely.  Even  a  man  of  letters  is 
not  in  his  ken,  for  Elfride’s  lover,  Knight, 
who  is  meant  to  be  a  very  admirable  man, 
is  simply  the  most  insufferable  prig  in  fic¬ 
tion.  “  The  Hand  of  Ethelberta”  is  a 
“  comedy  in  chapters,”  hardly  less  dole¬ 
ful  than  most  modem  comedies  in  acts, 
and  it  is  a  disappointment  of  a  double 
kind.  It  is  not  a  comedy,  and  its  London 
life  is  preposterous.  ‘‘  A  Laodicean” 
and  ‘‘  Two  on  a  Tower”  aie  not  comedies, 
but  they  may  be  classed  among  Society 
novels.  They  are  both  dull  books  ♦  here 
and  there,  nasty  as  well,  and  the  besom  of 
oblivion  will  soon  pass  over  them.  The 
tranter’s  dance.  Bob  Loveday’s  escape 
from  the  pressgang,  Henchardor  Bathsheba 
Everdene  in  the  market-place — any  one  of 
these  scenes  outweighs  all  Mr.  Hardy’s 
Society  stories. 
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“  Silas  Marner”  is  a  groat  novel,  but 
when  the  wealth  of  rural  life  given  iis  by 
Mr.  Hardy  is  taken  into  account,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  he  has  enriched  the  fic* 
tion  which  deals  with  heaths  and  villages 
much  more  than  George  Eliot.  Mr.  Jef¬ 
feries,  it  is  true,  has  done  as  much  for  the 
natural  scenery,  for  the  hedges  and 
ditches,  and  wild  and  garden  flowers,  and 
woods  and  glades  and  commons,  but  he 
has  not  done  more.  Mr.  Hardy’s  passion¬ 
ate  love  of  Nature  is  sunk  into  him  :  he 
not  only  knows  the  land  of  Wessex  with 
the  life  that  grows  out  of  it,  he  has  not 
only  seen  it  in  every  weather,  but  he  has 
felt  its  moods  ;  they  have  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  until  he  has  shared  Nature’s 
joys  and  struggles,  and  become  one  of  its 
poets.  Only  a  poet  could  have  put  Egdon 
Heath  so  wonderfully  into  “  The  Return 
of  the  Native,”  only  a  poet  could  have 
descril>ed  the  thunder-storm  of  “  Far  from 
the  Madding  Crowd.”  Yet,  being  a  true 
novelist,  the  scenery  is  with  Mr.  Hardy 
only  a  fine  setting.  Not  the  heath,  but 
those  who  cross  it,  are  his  subjects.  His 
first  book,  ‘‘  Desperate  Remedies,”  is  only 
a  study  in  other  people’s  methods.  WitL 
“  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,”  which 
made  way  with  the  public  as  slowly  as 
“  Lorna  Doone,”  the  Wessex  series  be¬ 
gan,  and  perhaps  since  Goldsmith’s  death 
there  has  been  no  such  idyll  of  country 
life.  It  is  not  Mr.  Hardy’s  greatest  book, 
but  it  is  his  most  perfect ;  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  Dick  Dewy  appears,  singing  of 
”  daffodowndillies,”  till  he  and  Fancy, 
newly  married,  listen  to  the'  nightingale, 
the  story  glides  on  like  a  Wessex  stream. 
It  is  Mr.  Hardy’s  one  novel  in  which  there 
is  nothing  to  jar.  A  tranter  and  his  son, 
a  schoolmistress,  a  gamekeeper,  and  a  vil¬ 
lage  choir  are  the  simple  company  of 
whom  an  artist’s  magic  make  us  one. 
Here,  and  in  ”  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd,”  which  first  awakened  the  public 
to  the  new  novelist,  the  rustics  are  at  their 
best.  They  are  never  again  quite  so  fresh 
and  natural  when  they  meet  to  drink  cider. 
In  the  following  books  one  has  now  and 
again  a  suspicion  that  they  are  introduced 
as  a  puppet-show  between  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  acts.  They  took  the  public  so  well  in 
the  earlier  stories  that  they  must  V>e  offered 
again  and  again,  as  Mr.  Sothern  had  to  go 
on  pla)ing  Dundreary.  Characters  at 
first,  they  become  rather  characteristics, 
only  those  eccentricities  being  given  prom¬ 


inence  that  are  calculated  to  raise  the  read¬ 
iest  laugh.  There  are  times  when  they 
are  only  a  funny  chorus,  playing  some¬ 
what  obviously  for  applause.  The  most 
unlettered  villager  may  have  natural  wit  or 
humor,  but  ”  rustics”  are  not  usually 
amusing  by  intention,  and  in  Mr.  Hardy’s 
earlier  novels  they  are  unconscious  humor¬ 
ists,  as  where  Fancy’s  stepmother  will  not 
have  Dick  Dewy  eat  his  dinner  with  her 
second-best  knives  and  forks  lest  people 
should  think  she  has  nothing  better. 
Hundreds  of  touches  equally  true  to  life 
are  to  be  found  in  the  rustic  pictures  of 
the  early  novels,  and  there  are  even  many 
in  the  later  ones.  But  there  is  now  a 
tendency  to  spoil  the  rustics  by  putting 
clever  sayings  into  their  mouths.  ‘‘  Why 
should  death  deprive  life  of  fourpence  1” 
asks  a  toper,  taking  possession  of  the  four 
penny  pieces  set  apart  for  keeping  down 
the  eyelids  of  a  dead  woman.  A  drunken 
hag  is  on  trial,  and,  on  a  constable’s  re¬ 
peating  certain  remarks  of  hers,  she 
argues,  ”  I  was  not  capable  enough  to 
hear  what  I  said,  and  what’s  said  out  of 
my  hearing  isn’t  evidence.”  The  same 
woman  would  see  Henchard  humiliated 
because  ”  I  do  like  to  see  the  trimming 
pulled  off  such  Christmas  candles.”  A 
pretty  wife  is  ‘‘  an  uncommon  picture  for 
a  man’s  best  parlor,”  a  woman  gets  mar¬ 
ried  “  by  the  grace  of  God  and  a  ready 
young  nian.”  Any  one  of  these  remarks 
will  pass,  but  we  get  them  in  sheaves. 
Rustics  do  not  fling  such  smart  things 
about  promiscuously.  Sometimes,  too, 
the  author  goes  to  the  other  extreme,  mak¬ 
ing  his  rustics  hardly  human  in  their  ig¬ 
norance.  ‘‘  Oh,  and  what  d’ye  think  I 
found  out,  Mrs.  Yeobright?  The  parson 
wears  a  suit  of  clothes  under  his  surplice  ! 
I  could  see  his  black  sleeve  when  he  held 
up  his  arm.”  A  clever  City  man  could 
evolve  rustics  capable  of  providing  this 
sort  of  amusement  to  other  City  men.  It 
is  not  the  realism  that  gives  Mr,  Hardy’s 
rural  figures  a  chance  of  living  on. 

English  fiction  is  so  much  wealthier  in 
heroines  than  in  heroes  that  the  ladies 
who  have  immortality  will  survive  as 
widows.  To  create  an  attractive  young 
man  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  trade  ; 
when  he  is  meant  to  be  a  fine  fellow  he  is 
nine  times  in  ten  a  prig  ;  at  the  best  he 
has  only  the  making  in  him  of  a  nice  lady. 
Scott  admitted  his  failures  here,  and  Piclc- 
wick  is  worth  all  Dickens’s  other  heroes. 
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Mr.  Hardy’s  heroes,  however,  by  whom  is 
meant  the  men  that  fall  in  love  with  his 
Bathshebas  and  Anne  Garlands,  will  ac¬ 
company  his  young  ladies  into  the  next 
century,  a  fortunate  arrangement,  for  these 
exasperating  and  adorable  women  are  not 
for  travelling  alone.  Sonrerset,  Swithin, 
and  the  other  men  of  the  Society  novels 
will  be  happily  lost,  but  Gabriel  Oak, 
Troy,  Bob  and  John  Loveday,  Henohard 
(triumphing  at  last  over  the  Scotsman, 
who  speAs  a  fearsome  tongue  of  his  own) 
have  still,  one  feels,  a  career  before  them. 
These  are  Mr.  Hardy’s  greatest  “  rustics,” 
for  every  one  of  them  is  country  born  and 
bred.  The  village  or  farm  chorus  is  de¬ 
lightful,  but  its  quaintness  is  comparative¬ 
ly  only  a  knack  the  author  has.  Having 
the  manners  and  ways  of  the  most  home¬ 
spun  country  folk  at  bis  finger  ends,  so  to 
speak,  he  can  play  upon  them  as  easily  as 
Bathsheba  thrummed  her  much-discussed 
piano,  but  it  is  another  matter  to  catch  a 
rustic  young  and  make  a  man  of  him  as 
Mr.  Hardy  does  with  Gabriel  Oak.  ”  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd  ”  is  a  great 
novel,  and  it  gets  some  of  its  greatness 
from  Gabriel  and  Troy.  Oak  is  the  hero 
whom  novelists  try  to  draw  eternally,  the 
good  fellow  with  a  head  as  well  as  a  heart, 
and  where  nearly  all  are  unsuccessful  Mr. 
Hardy  triumphs.  John  Kidd  is  the  prom¬ 
inent  yeoman  of  romance,  Gabriel  Oak  of 
realistic  fiction.  A  manlier  Englishman 
was  never  drawn.  Gabriel  is  the  true 
growth  of  Wessex  soil,  and,  with  the 
brothers  Loveday,  forms  one  of  a  strong 
trio.  John  Loveday,  the  gallant  soldier 
who  bravely  leaves  bis  sweetheart,  ‘‘  to 
blow  his  trumpet  till  silenced  forever  upon 
one  of  the  bloody  battle-fields  of  Spain,” 
and  the  more  fickle  but  not  less  gallant 
Bob,  are  part  of  England’s  greatness.  Y et 
the  chivalrous  trumpet-major  is  not  the 
soldier  of  whom  Mr.  Hardy’s  readers  will 
think  first.  The  trumpet  blows  to  intro¬ 
duce  gay,  witty  Sergeant  Troy,  whom 
Bathsheba  marries  because  he  says  he 
must  have  her  or  another.  The  whole  in¬ 
cident  of  Troy’s  wooing  is  incomparable. 
Grant  that  women  are  Bathshebas,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  he  is  not  to  be  resisted. 
The  lady-farmer  is  not  the  only  penmn 
whom  he  carries  off  her  feet.  His  brill¬ 
iant  audacity  casts  a  glamour  over  the  read¬ 
ers  as  well,  and  they  race  after  the  ser¬ 
geant,  unable  to  reflect,  captivated,  until 
the  knot  is  tied.  Mr.  Hardy  does  not  in¬ 


troduce  Troy  to  preach  a  moral.  The 
moral  is  there,  and  an  awful  tragedy  beats 
it  into  Itathsheba’s  heart,  but  such  things 
are,  such  men  are.  and  that  is  sufficient 
for  the  author,  who  is  always  an  aitist, 
here  a  supreme  one.  He  does  not  draw  a 
male  flirt  to  show  that  the  species  are  con¬ 
temptible,  but  because  there  are  male 
flirts  ;  nor  are  the  two  terrible  scenes, 
Fanny’s  death  and  Bathsheba  opening  the 
coffin,  introduced  to  warn  womenkind 
against  the  Troys.  Bathsheba’s  mistake 
and  its  results  are  part  of  the  tragedy  of 
life  which  this  author  feels  so  keenly,  so 
oppressively  one  might  say.  Never  until 
Troy  was  shown  at  work  had  we  learned 
from  fiction  how  such  a  being  may  mes¬ 
merize  a  bewitching  and  clever  woman 
into  his  arms.  Many  writers  say  their 
Troys  do  it,  but  Mr.  Hardy  shows  it  being 
done.  There  is  the  devil’s  fascination  in 
the  wonderful  scene  in  the  hollow  where 
Troy  goes  through  his  sword  exercise, 
with  Bathsheba  for  an  audience  : 

“  In  an  instant  the  atmosphere  was  trans¬ 
formed  to  Bathsheba’s  eyes.  Beams  of  light, 
canght  from  the  low  snn’srays,  above,  aronnd, 
in  front  of  her,  well-nigh  shot  ont  earth  and 
heaven— all  emitted  in  the  marvelloos  evoln- 
tions  of  Troy’s  reflecting  blade,  which  seem¬ 
ed  everywhere  at  once,  and  yet  nowhere  spe¬ 
cially.  These  circling  gleams  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  keen  rash  that  was  almost  a  whist¬ 
ling— also  springing  from  all  sides  of  her  at 
once.  In  short,  she  was  enclosed  in  a  firma¬ 
ment  of  light,  and  of  sharj)  hisses,  resembling  a 
sky-full  of  meteors  close  at  hand.” 

The  ungenerous  critics  who  are  constant¬ 
ly  bringing  silly  charges  of  plagiarism 
against  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  say  that  there 
is  a  similar  scene  in  ”  Allan  Quatermain.” 
U  mslopogaas  tenifies  a  cowardly  French¬ 
man  by  whirling  an  axe  around  him  much 
as  Troy’s  sword  encircles  Bathsheba.  But 
why  compare  the  scenes,  unless  to  point 
ont  that  the  one  writer  is  an  artist  while 
the  other  is  not  ?  Sergeant  Troy,  what¬ 
ever  may  come  of  it,  has  fairly  earned, 
one  feels,  the  lock  of  hair  of  which  his 
sword  deprives  Bathsheba.  He  has  given 
fiction  a  great  scene.  The  Zulu’s  joke,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  merely  vulgar  and  dis¬ 
gusting  (because  men  calling  themselves 
Englishmen  look  on  and  enjoy  the  victim’s 
terror),  and  makes  “  Allan  Quhtermain” 
a  book  that  I,  for  one,  would  not  put  into 
Mr.  Lang’s  hands. 

Novels  have  been  divided  according  as 
they  are  popular  with  men  or  with  women. 
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though,  indeed,  only  the  fnvorites  of  the 
latter  go  into  many  editiona.  The  lady 
who  ia  at  Mr.  Mudie’a  counter  daily  may 
not  skip  everything  except  the  love  paa- 
sagea,  but  ahe  prefera  noveU  that  are 
“  sentimental,”  and  haa  an  averaion  to 
complex  charactera.  She  ia  never  aure 
how  the  Weaaex  persona,  especially  the 
heroines,  will  behave,  and  thus,  though 
there  ia  more  lovemaking  in  the  histories 
of  Elfride  and  Euatacia  than  in  the  court¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Besant’s  simple  English  girls, 
Mr.  Hardy  ia  disliked  by  lady  readers, 
while  the  other  novelist  charms  them.  In 
an  old  library  copy  of  “  The  lietum  of  the 
Native,”  1  have  been  shown,  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  different  ladies,  ”  What  a  hor¬ 
rid  book  !”  ”  Euatacia  ia  a  libel  on  noble 

womankind,”  and  (should  this  be  men¬ 
tioned  f)  ”  Oh,  how  I  hate  Thomas 
Hardy  !”  For  this  the  heroines  are  re¬ 
sponsible.  They  are  usually  delightful,  aa 
Mr.  Besant’a  are  in  a  smaller  way,  but 
they  are  also  riddles,  which  Mr.  Besant’s 
are  not.  Mr.  Hardy  seems  by  the  time 
he  began  to  write  to  have  formed  a  theory 
almut  young  women,  which  every  one  of 
his  books,  since  he  adopted  a  method  of 
his  own,  has  been  largely  devoted  to  illus¬ 
trating.  It  is  very  subtle  and  elaborate, 
though  in  some  cases  it  leaves  not  quite  an 
essence  of  roses  behind  it,  and  it  amounts 
to  this,  that  on  the  subject  of  matrimony 
no  woman  knows  her  own  mind.  This  is 
her  birthright,  whatever  her  degree,  and 
she  makes  free  use  of  it.  Mr.  Hardy’s 
maidens,  ”  husband- high,”  are  persons 
who  think  marriage  a  terrible  thing  to  con¬ 
template,  engagements  not  quite  so  fear¬ 
ful,  and  arrangements  to  get  engaged  pres¬ 
ently  comparatively  safe.  There  never, 
however,  were  ladies  more  anxious  to 
swim  if  it  could  be  done  without  going 
into  the  water.  They  think  they  would 
like  to  marry,  but  are  not  sure  when  they 
arrive  at  the  altar.  They  hesitate  about 
becoming  engaged  lest  they  should  Ihen 
cease  to  love  ;  they  marry  in  secret,  get 
engaged  in  secret,  and  even  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  whom  they  engage  to  get  engaged 
to  by-and-by  to  keep  it  to  himself.  They 
are  seldom  sure  of  their  own  love  unless 
there  is  ground  for  believing  that  it  is  not 
returned,  and  the  only  tolerably  safe  thing 
to  predict  of  them  is,  that  first  they  will 
have  two  lovers  and  then  marry  a  third. 
After  marriage,  we  may  suppose,  they  be¬ 
come  more  conventional,  but  until  then 


they  are  for  disturbing  the- peace  of  man. 
As  Henchard,  the  grandest  male  figure  in 
Mr.  Hardy’s  novels,  says  :  “These cursed 
women — there’s  not  an  inch  of  straight 
grain  in  ’em  1” 

Let  us  run  through  the  novels  in  a  para¬ 
graph,  beginning  with  “  Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd.”  Bathsheba  steps  out 
to  show  the  way  that  all  Mr.  Hardy’s  fu¬ 
ture  heroines  are  to  tread.  She  is  out 
when  Gabriel  calls  to  ask  her  hand,  but 
she  runs  eagerly  after  him — to  say  that  she 
won’t  have  him  1  No  wonder  Gabriel 
mistakes  her  meaning,  though  she  ex¬ 
plains.  She  has  panted  after  him  to  say 
that  “  nobody  has  got  me  yet  as  a  sweet¬ 
heart,  instead  of  my  having  a  dozen  as  my 
aunt  said  :  I  hate  to  be  thought  man’s 
property  in  that  way,  though  possibly  I 
shall  be  had  some  day.”  All  the  compli¬ 
cations  arise,  not  from  Bathsheba’s  hating 
to  be  thought  man’s  property,  but  from 
the  other  fact  that  she  also  loves  it.  She 
becomes  a  farmer,  and  is  admired  by  all 
the  male  fanners  except  one,  to  whom, 
therefore,  she  sends  a  valentine  with  the 
words  “  Marry  Me”  on  it.  He  is  there¬ 
upon  enamored  of  her,  and  she  promises 
to  become  engaged  to  him  soon,  only  he 
must  not  make  this  public.  A  third 
lover,  Troy,  appears,  and  they  arrange  a 
secret  marriage,  which  only  takes  place 
because,  at  the  last  moment,  Troy  seems 
to  prefer  some  other  body.  The  soldier 
supposed  to  be  dead,  she  gets  secretly  en¬ 
gaged  to  the  second  lover  again,  and  event¬ 
ually  proposes  to  Gabriel  because  his  pas¬ 
sion  for  her  seems  to  be  cooling.  “  The 
Hand  of  Ethelberta”  is  on  the  same  lines  ; 
but  there  is  a  further  development  of  the 
heroine  in  “  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes.”  El¬ 
fride  gets  engaged  to  Stephen  Smith,  and, 
after  a  way  Mr.  Hardy’s  heroines  have, 
tells  him  that  he  must  not  kiss  her. 
Stephen,  to  do  him  justice,  is  the  only  man 
who.  disobeys.  Agreeing  upon  a  secret 
marriage  they  elope  to  London,  where 
Stephen  has  everything  ready.  Anived 
in  London,  however,  Elfride  changes  her 
mind,  and  insists  on  his  sending  her  home 
again,  thus  putting  a  very  good  young  fel¬ 
low  in,  perhaps,  the  most  ignominious  po¬ 
sition  an  ardent  lover  ever  descended  to. 
She  writes  a  novel,  which  is  “  slated  ”  in 
au  ill-bred  manner  by  a  critic,  who  subse¬ 
quently  treats  her  so  contemptuously  that 
she  falls  in  love  with  him.  This  pitiful 
creature  of  a  reviewer  talks  henceforth 
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mainly  of  kissing,  and  the  blow  it  would 
be  to  him  to  discover  that  she  had  been 
kissed  by  “  another.”  When  he  does 
make  this  discovery  he  rushes  away  as  if 
from  dynamite,  and  she  then  marries  a 
third  man.  ‘‘  The  Return  of  the  Native” 
opens  with  a  lady  who  has  gone  off  to  be 
married  coming  home  unw^.  Eustacia, 
the  other  and  real  heroine,  who  has  pre¬ 
viously  loved  a  seaport  man,  makes  tierce 
love  to  the  male  character  in  this  episode, 
but  ou  hearing  that  the  half-wife  no 
longer  cares  for  him,  she  casts  about  for 
another  lover,  whom  she  arranges  to  love 
before  seeing  him.  The  heroine  of  “  The 
Trumpet  Major”  almost  cajoles  one  man 
to  propose  to  her,  and  then  marries  his 
brother,  because  she  loves  Bob  when  she 
does  not  love  John.  In  ”  Two  on  a 
Tower,”  a  married  lady  visits  an  astron¬ 
omer  stealthily,  and  makes  open  display 
of  her  affection  for  him.  She  secretly 
marries  him  in  the  belief  that  her  husband 
has  died  in  Africa.  Some  time  afterward 
she  learns  that  her  husband  did  not  die 
until  after  this  secret  ceremony,  and  then 
she  marries  a  bishop.  ”  A  Laodicean” 
opens  with  Paula  in  chapel  to  be  baptized 
and  then  changing  her  mind.  She  en¬ 
gages  to  get  engaged  to  an  architect,  who 
must  not  kiss  her.  Then  she  engages  to 
get  engaged  to  a  soldier.  Finally,  fearing 
that  the  architect  has  forsaken  her,  she 
tracks  him  over  the  Continent,  runs  him 
down,  proposes,  and  is  accepted.  In 
”  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  ”  a  lady, 
who  had  courted  a  supposed  widower, 
comes  from  Jersey  to  keep  him  to  his 
promise.  At  Casterbridge  she  meets  a 
^otsman,  and  marries  him  secretly. 
“  The  Woodlanders”  is  in  the  same  vein, 
but  omitting  it  and  the  two  first  stories  we 
have  (to  sum  up)  eight  heroines  with 
twenty-two  lovers,  which  leads  to  eleven 
secret  engagements,  three  secret  marriages, 
and  three  elopements  that  come  to  nothing. 
Nearly  every  one  of  the  ladies  practically 
proposes  to  at  least  one  man,  two  run  after 
niin  to  do  so,  and  one  of  them  then  mar¬ 
ries  another.  Were  these  eight  ladies  to 
meet  their  twenty-two  lovers  in,  say,  the 
market-place  of  Casterbridge,  there  would, 
one  feels,  be  a  strange  rc-shnffling  of  the 
cards.  If  Gabriel  remained  faithful  to 
Bathsheba,  Eustacia  would  court  him  on 
the  spot.  Elfride  might  elope  with  Som¬ 
erset,  get  secretly  engaged  to  Troy,  and 
subsequently  marry  Hencbard. 


Mrs.  Poysersaid  that  women  were  made 
foolish  to  match  the  men  ;  but  Mr. 
Hardy’s  men  are  made  irresolute  to  match 
the  women.  John  Love<lay  and  all  the 
others  play  into  their  ladies’  hands.  The 
arrangement  to  get  engaged  presently  may 
not  strike  them  as  the  best,  but  they  are 
willing  to  put  up  with  it.  They  remon¬ 
strate  feebly  against  secret  marriages,  and 
then  depart,  like  valets,  to  make  the  nec¬ 
essary  arrangements.  They  all  want  to 
kiss  the  heroine,  but  Troy  is  the  only  man 
among  them  who  does  it  and  has  it  over 
without  first  consulting  her  on  the  subject. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  only  male 
person  in  these  novels  who  seems  to  have 
given  Mr.  Hardy’s  heroines  the  proper 
study,  and  to  know  a  good  way  of  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  their  senses,  is  a  rude  boy  in 
‘‘  The  Trumpet  Major.”  Anne  and  John 
are  in  the  fields,  and  both  are  wishing  that 
John  had  the  conrage  to  propose.  The 
rode  boy  cries  in  irritation,  as  perhaps 
some  readers  have  done,  ”  Why  don’t  he 
clasp  her  to  his  side,  like  a  man  2”  Yet, 
though  these  lovers  are  apparently  diffident 
at  the  wrong  time,  it  should  be  allowed 
that  the  ladies  they  would  fain  wed  are 
the  most  interesting  in  their  unconvention¬ 
ality,  the  most  charming  in  their  woman¬ 
liness,  and  the  most  subtly  drawn  (with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Meredith’s)  that  this 
generation  of  novelists  has  given  us.  Mr. 
Hardy’s  theory  of  maidenhood  may  be 
wrong,  though  no  man  will  say  lightly 
that  it  is,  but  it  is  superbly  worked  out. 
The  ordinary  sweet  girl  heroine  of  these 
days  is  only  the  prettiest  face  in  the  novel. 
She  would  bo  undistinguishable  after  she 
had  the  small-pox. 

As  a  ”  stylist  ”  Mr.  Hardy  stands  high¬ 
er  than  any  contemporary  novelist.  His 
wiiting  has  not  always  the  air  of  distinc¬ 
tion  which  sometimes  catches  one’s  breath 
when  reading  Mr.  Stevenson,  but  it  is 
deaf,  terse,  without  self-consciousness, 
and  will  henceforth,  one  may  hope,  be  ex¬ 
clusively  devoted  to  adorning  the  Wessex 
stories,  of  which  the  last,  ”  The  Wood¬ 
landers,”  is  a  falling  away,  but  the  second 
last,  ”  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,”  is  in 
some  ways  the  most  dramatic  and  power¬ 
ful.  A  farther  inducement  to  the  author 
to  continue  this  memorable  series,  is  that 
when  treating  of  W essex  life  be  is  a  humor¬ 
ist,  and  that  his  other  novels  have  scarce¬ 
ly  a  glimmer  of  humor  from  beginning  to 
end.  This  means  that  be  is  not  a  grea 
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hnmoriflt,  and  explains  the  fact  that  for 
pathos  (as  distinguished  from  tragic  pow> 
er)  his  stories  are  not  remarkable.  Tme 
humor  and  pathos  can  no  more  exist  apart 


than  we  can  have  a  penny-piecc  with  only 
one  side.  Fanny  crawling  home  to  die  is 
too  awful  for  pathos.  It  is  tragedy. — 
Contemporary  Review. 
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That  what  is  one  man’s  food  is  another 
roan’s  poison  is  a  trite  saying,  but  it  con¬ 
veys  volumes.  It  signifies,  if  it  has  any 
meaning  at  all,  that  nearly  all  the  foods 
used  in  different  paits  of  the  world  are 
harmless — nay,  that  they  are  positively 
nutritious  and  wholesome,  for  otherwise 
how  could  they  be  eaten  with  absolute  im¬ 
punity  ?  The  dishes  which  we  English¬ 
men  devour  and  fancy  are  alone  man’s 
proper  food  arc  often  an  abomination  to 
people  of  different  race  and  creed,  while 
the  food  eaten  with  gusto  in  distant  lands 
would  frequently  fill  us  only  with  disgust. 
Depend  upon  it,  eating  and  drinking  are 
mer%  matters  of  custom,  and  no  rule  can 
be  framed  absolutely  right  and  none  en¬ 
tirely  wrong.  Man’s  natural  food,  what 
is  it  after  all  but  that  food  which  chance, 
or  necessity,  or  fashion  places  within  his 
reach  !  One  man  eats  fish,  another  flesh, 
a  third  fowl,  and  a  fourth  fruit,  and  all 
thrive,  not  in  the  same  degree  ;  still  all 
thrive,  exemplifying  the  vastness  and  inex¬ 
haustible  variety  of  the  food  resources 
which  man  calls  his  own.  There  is  hardly 
a  creature  that  has  life  which  man  has  not, 
in  one  climate  or  another,  or  in  one  age  or 
another,  used  as  food.  There  are  few 
fruits  on  which  some  portion  of  the  human 
race  has  not  feasted,  while  many  of  the 
hardest,  most  indigestible,  and  least  pala¬ 
table  of  the  products  of  the  vegetable 
world,  such  as  grass,  bark,  roots,  acorns, 
and  I  know  not  what  besides,  have  served 
him  in  the  hour  of  need,  or  have  minis¬ 
tered  to  a  more  or  less  depraved  appetite. 

As  far  as  is  known  no  species  of  bird  is 
absolutely  uneatable,  at  any  rate  none  is 
poisonous.  Once,  when  a  lad,  I  stewed  a 
jackdaw,  and,  though  the  flesh  was  tough, 
the  gravy  was  most  savory  and  tempting. 
Few  four-footed  animals  are  uneatable, 
and  it  is  only  among  fishes  and  fruits  that 
we  find  poisons.  My  brother  once  brought 
me  two  squirrels  which  he  had  shot,  and 
having  read  that  gypsies  relished  them,  we 
watched  our  opportunity,  and,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  family,  set  to  work  over  the 


dining-room  fire  and  stewed  them  ;  and  I 
must  confess  that,  whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  share  we  had  had  in  preparing 
them,  or  to  the  omnivorous  nature  of 
boys’  appetites,  we  had  no  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  that  the  dish  lacked  tenderness, 
flavor,  or  wholesomeness  ;  but  I  do  not 
suggest  that  these  charming  little  rodents 
should  be  slaughtered  by  way  of  general 
experiment.  Jugged  cat  I  have  not  eaten, 
but  a  clergyman  once  told  me  that  he  and 
some  clerical  friends,  living  in  rooms  to¬ 
gether,  were  much  tormented  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  visits  of  a  venerable  clerical  brother, 
who  would  drop  in  when  least  wanted, 
and  who  was  not  satisfied  unless  a  rich 
meal  was  forthwith  prepared  for  his  capa¬ 
cious  appetite.  One  day  these  young 
scapegraces  obtained  a  large  cat,  which  the 
cook  most  skilfully  prepared  for  the  de¬ 
lectation  of  the  old  clergyman,  who  had 
been  duly  invited,  thus  forestalling  one  of 
his  usual  visits.  Some  excuse  was  made, 
and  the  old  fellow,  much  to  his  joy,  found 
himself  the  sole  partaker  of  a  large  and 
delicious  dish  of  hare,  and  he  ate  as  only 
the  rectorial  appetite  could  eat.  Never 
had  he  tasted  anything  so  choice  ;  the 
flavor,  the  tenderness,  the  gravy,  and  the 
jelly  were  most  tempting.  The  sequel  to 
the  story  is  not,  however,  what  I  could 
wish.  At  last,  when  his  appetite  had  been 
satisfied,  one  of  his  hosts  began  uttering 
cries  like  those  of  the  cat,  and  after  a  little 
time  the  guest  awoke  to  the  startling  con- 
scionsness  that  he  had  demolished  a  large 
cat.  He  was  almost  at  once  taken  ill,  and 
for  some  days  was  in  extreme  danger. 
Whether  that  was  due  to  the  character  of 
the  meal  or  to  the  enormous  quantity  he 
had  contrived  to  dispose  of  was  never  as¬ 
certained.  He  stoutly  maintained  the 
former,  and  his  hosts  the  latter.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  the  experience  of  the 
siege  of  Paris  is  conclusive  that,  in  mod¬ 
eration,  hardly  any  animal  is  unwholesome, 
for  not  only  were  horses,  dogs,  and  cats 
eaten  when  they  could  be  got,  but  hippo¬ 
potami,  elephants,  and  mules.  As  for 
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rats,  the  French  soldiers  in  Algeria  con¬ 
trived  to  earn  a  welcome  addition  to  their 
scanty  pay,  and  at  the  same  time  they  re¬ 
plenished  their  not  too  liberal  larder,  by 
acting  as  amateur  rat-catchers  and  rat 
eaters  both  in  one.  Mr.  J.  G.  Wood  tells 
us  that  the  rat  is  delicious  ;  he  often  en¬ 
joyed  rat  pie,  and  feasted  upon  the  rich 
gelatinous  food  which  it  contains  when 
well  made  and  properly  cooked.  lie  re¬ 
minds  us  that  the  rat  is  a  particularly  clean 
animal,  and  that  its  flesh  is  as  tender  and 
wholesome  as  that  of  the  pig,  and  we  know 
that  the  latter  is  so  overpoweringly  attrac¬ 
tive  that  at  one  time  in  primitive  ages — 
so  at  least  Charles  Ijainb  assures  us — peo¬ 
ple  did  not  scruple  to  bum  down  a  house 
so  that  the  resident  pig,  who  then  I  sup¬ 
pose  lived  with  his  roaster,  might  be  roast¬ 
ed  to  perfection. 

As  for  hedgehogs,  and  it  is  said  even 
weasels,  stoats,  and  other  odoriferous  car¬ 
nivora,  gypsies — that  picturesque  but  not 
particularly  cleanly  and  most  unsavory 
people — wrap  them  up  in  a  thick  coating 
of  well-puddled  clay  ;  then,  putting  the 
case  in  the  fire,  a  slow  but  thorough  proc¬ 
ess  of  stewing  goes  on,  and  at  the  right 
time  the  mass  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire, 
and  the  clay,  or  by  that  time  the  brick 
envelope,,  is  removed,  the  skin,  hair,  or 
feathers,  as  the  case  may  be,  adhering  to 
it,  and  inside  there  is  found  a  delicious 
morsel  fit  for  the  palate  of  a  king. 

In  the  charming  life  of  Charles  Darwin 
there  occurs  a  very  interesting  passage. 
“  Another  old  member  of  the  Club  tells 
me  that  the  name — the  Gourmet  Club — 
arose  because  the  members  were  given  to 
making  experiments  on  ‘  birds  and  beasts 
which  were  before  unknown  to  the  human 
palate.’  lie  says  that  hawk  and  bittern 
were  tried,  and  that  their  zeal  broke  down 
over  an  old  brown  owl,  which  ‘  was  inde¬ 
scribable.  ’  At  any  rate  the  meetings  seem 
to  have  been  successful,  and  to  have  end¬ 
ed  with  a  ‘  game  at  mild  vingt-et-un.’  ” 

Darwin  reliU>es  in  one  of  his  letters  an 
amusing  anecdote  of  his  experiences.  “  I 
must  tell  you  what  happened  to  me  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cam  in  my  early  entomolog¬ 
ical  days.  U  nder  a  piece  of  bark  I  found 
two  Carabi  (I  forget  which),  and  caut;ht 
one  in  each  hand,  when,  lo  and  behold  !  I 
saw  a  sacred  Panagaus  crux  major!  1 
could  not  bear  to  give  up  either  of  my 
Carabi,  and  to  lose  Panagatis  was  out  of 
the  question,  so  that  in  despair  I  gently 


seized  one  of  the  Carabi  between  my 
teeth,  when,  to  my  unspeakable  disgust 
and  pain,  the  little  inconsiderate  beast 
squirted  his  acid  down  my  throat,  and  I 
lost  both  Carabi  and  Panagoeua." 

Some  fish,  principally  inhabitants  of 
tropical  seas,  will,  when  eaten,  destroy 
life,  and  that  too  at  all  times.  Some 
other  species  are  only  poisonous  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  and,  still  more  extra¬ 
ordinary,  individuals  of  a  certain  species 
are  dangerous  while  others  may  be  eaten 
with  impunity.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
give  any  explanation  of  these  (Hsculiarities. 
The  health  of  the  fish  at  the  time  of  its 
capture,  the  food  of  which  it  has  been  par¬ 
taking,  or  even  some  idiosyucrasy  on  the 
part  of  the  eater  may  be  a  factor  in  the 
deplorable  result.  When  it  comes  to  vege¬ 
table  products,  however,  wo  can  lay  our 
finger  on  the  chemical  principle  that  en¬ 
dangers  life  or  occasions  death.  Among 
those  terible  secrets  of  nature  which  wo 
shall  probably  never  clear  up,  are  the  pur¬ 
poses  which  were  served  in  giving  st^'ch- 
nine,  nicotine,  morphine,  and  atropine 
properties  so  deadly  that  a  few  grains  will 
forever  still  the  beatings  of  the  must  vig¬ 
orous  human  heart.  Why  should  an  in¬ 
finitesimal  dose  of  nux  vomica  convulse 
the  frame  of  the  strongest  man,  and  bring 
his  existence  to  an  almost  startlingly  sud¬ 
den  close,  but  with  agony  so  indescribable, 
spasms  so  appalling  to  witness — how  much 
worse  to  endure  ! — that  the  man  who  has 
once  seen  a  case  of  the  kind  and  tlien 
ventures  to  put  down  such  awful  poisons 
for  the  destruction  of  cats,  rats,  and  birds 
must  find  an  almost  diabolical  pleasure  in 
causing  suffering  {  Then  again,  why  is 
prussic  acid  so  speedily  fatal  to  him  who 
takes  a  few  drops  of  it,  while  its  aroma  is 
so  pleasant  i  Shall  we  ever  know  ! 

The  strangest  food  a  human  being  could 
eat  is  his  brother  man.  Fortunately  can¬ 
nibalism,  although  once  distressingly  com¬ 
mon,  is  now  confined  to  the  most  degrad¬ 
ed  tribes  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  of 
Central  Africa.  St.  Jerome  accused  the 
Attcotti,  a  Scotch  clan,  of  preferring  the 
shepherd  to  his  flock,  and  possibly,  con¬ 
sidering  the  cold-blooded  ferocity  for 
which  those  cruel  North  British  tribes  were 
long  infamous,  and  the  frequent  scarcity 
of  animal  food  in  their  bleak  and  inclement 
country,  the  charge  may  be  well  founded. 
Some  traces  of  this  revolting  custom  lin¬ 
gered  among  the  Scotch  until  comparatively 
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recently  ;  at  least,  if  I  do  them  injustice, 
thev  must  not  blame  me  but  one  of  their 
countrymen,  Robeit  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie, 
for  having  traduced  them,  for  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  charf^e. 

The  Duke  of  Arjfyll,  in  the  exhaustive 
and  most  interestinf;  treatise  he  has  lately 
published,  “  Scotland  as  it  was  and  is,” 
(fives  a  most  cutious  passa^fe  that,  l>esides 
ilhistratin(f  the  ferocity  of  the  Iiish  kni(fhts 
of  seven  hundred  years  a(fo,  shows  that 
modified  cannibalism  still  lingered  among 
them.  “It  is  not  a  Protestant,  but  a 
Catholic  historian,”  he  says,  “  who  gives 
ns  the  most  terrible  account  of  the  conduct 
of  Dermot,  King  of  Ijeinster.  We  are 
told  that  when  the  men  of  Ossory  had 
l>een  borne  to  the  ground  by  a  charge  of 
the  English  cavalry,  the  fallen  were  imme¬ 
diately  despatched  by  the  natives  under 
the  banner  of  Dermot.  A  trophy  of  two 
hundred  heads  was  erected  at  the  feet  of 
that  savage,  who  testified  his  joy  by  clap¬ 
ping  his  hands,  leaping  in  the  air,  and 
pouring  out  thanksgivings  to  the  Almighty. 
As  he  turned  over  the  heap  he  discovered 
the  head  of  a  former  enemy.  His  hatred 
was  rekindled  at  the  sight,  and,  seizing  it 
by  the  ears  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  he  tore 
off  the  nose  with  his  teeth.” 

To  come  to  foods  less  horrible  than  man, 
whose  trials  and  disappointments  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  severe  to  exempt  his  body  from 
often  serving  as  aliment  to  his  fellow-man. 
The  lion  is  eaten  by  some  African  races, 
but  its  ffesh  is  held  in  small  esteem.  The 
Zulus  find  carrion  so  much  to  their  liking 
that,  according  to  tire  late  Bishop  Colen- 
so,  they  apply  to  food  peopled  by  large 
colonies  of  larvae  the  expressive  word 
“  uborni,”  signifying  in  their  uncouth  jar¬ 
gon  “great  happiness.”  David  Living¬ 
stone,  that  keen  and  accurate  observer,  re¬ 
minds  us  that  the  aboriginal  Australians 
and  Hottentots  prefer  the  intestines  of 
animals.  “  Itiscurious,”  he  says,  “that 
this  is  the  part  which  animals  always  begin 
with,  and  it  is  the  rirst  choice  of  our 
men.”  On  this  point  I  may  remind  the 
civilized  reader  that  the  woodcock,  and 
the  red  mullet  or  sea  woodcock,  are  both 
eaten  and  relished  without  underling  all 
the  cleansing  processes,  which  most  ani¬ 
mals  used  for  food  among  us  generally  ex¬ 
perience,  to  fit  them  for  the  table,  so  that 
our  aversion  to  the  entrails  of  animals  is 
not  absolute,  but  only  one  of  degree. 

The  hippopotamus  is  a  favorite  dish  with 


some  Africans  when  they  can  get  this  un¬ 
wieldy  and  formidable  river  monster,  and 
when  young  its  flesh  is  good  and  palatable, 
but  with  advancing  years  it  becomes  coarse 
and  unpleasant.  The  Abyssinians,  the 
amiable  people  to  whom,  according  to  the 
Italian  Prime  Minister,  his  countrymen 
propose  to  teach  wisdom  and  humanity, 
find  the  rhinoceros  to  their  taste  ;  so  they 
do  the  elephant,  which  is  also  eaten  in 
Sumatra.  Dr.  Livingstone  describes  the 
elephant’s  foot  as  delicious,  and  his  praises 
will  be  echoed  by  many  travellers  in  lands 
where  that  sagacious  monster  still  lingers 
in  rapidly  decreasing  numbers.  “  We 
had  the  foot,”  wrote  the  great  doctor, 
“  cooked  for  breakfast  next  morning,  and 
found  it  delicious.  It  is  a  whitish  mass, 
slightly  gelatinous  and  sweet  like  marrow. 
A  long  march,  to  prevent  biliousness,  is  a 
wise  precaution  after  a  meal  of  elephant’s 
foot.  Elephant’s  tongue  and  trunk  are 
also  good,  and  after  long  simmering  much 
resemble  the  bump  of  a  buffalo  and  the 
tongue  of  an  ox,  but  all  the  other  meat  is 
tough,  and  from  its  peculiar  flavor  only  to 
be  eaten  by  a  hungry  man.” 

Among  Greenlanders  and  Eskimo  the 
seal  is  the  chief  article  of  food  ;  it  was, 
indeed,  formerly  eaten  in  England,  al¬ 
though  coarse  and  oily.  The  porpoise 
was  once  an  English  dish,  and  the  liver  of 
this  beautiful  animal  is,  when  fried,  still 
relished  by  sailors.  Another  huge  sea 
animal,  the  walrus,  was  found  to  be  very 
palatable  by  Arctic  explorers,  and  it  is 
largely  consumed  by  the  Eskimo.  The 
Japanese.  New  Zealanders,  and  Western 
Australians  find  the  whale  good  eating,  and 
the  Eskimo,  those  enthusiastic  consumers 
of  anything  and  everything  oily  and  nasty, 
highly  approve,  as  is  well  known,  of  blub¬ 
ber  and  devour  it  ad  nauteam.  The  nar¬ 
whal,  or  sea  unicorn,  is  one  of  the  Green¬ 
lander’s  dainties,  while  the  Siberians  and 
the  Eskimo  live  in  part  on  the  flesh  of  the 
reindeer. 

But  the  foregoing  do  not  exhaust  the 
strange  foods  of  the  world.  Dogs,  cats, 
horses,  lizards,  bears,  hedgehogs,  frogs, 
otters,  skunk,  rats,  mice,  wolves,  camels, 
and  indeed  almost  every  creature  that  runs 
or  flies,  are,  in  some  part  or  anotlier  of  the 
globe,  in  nearly  as  much  favor  as  venison, 
pheasant,  and  sucking  pig  among  us.  Sure¬ 
ly,  however,  culinary  eccentricity  can  no 
further  go  than  in  the  preparation  of  that  fa¬ 
mous  German  dish,  sauerkrauL  This  de- 
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licions  food  is  a  vegetable  compound,  and  it 
thus  prepared  :  The  leaves  of  cabbages,  the 
stalk  and  midribl>eingremoveda8a  little  too 
tough  for  the  not  very  fastidious  stomach 
of  the  people  of  the  Fatherland,  are  cut 
up  and  placed  in  a  proper  receptacle  in 
layers,  with  abundance  of  salt  between 
them  ;  the  strange  mess  is  next  subjected 
to  pressure,  and  is  allowed  to  stand  until 
it  is  quite  sour  from  fermentation  ;  then, 
being  fit  for  food,  and  as  wholesome  as  it 
could  ever  become,  it  is  stewed  in  its  own 
liquor,  and  eaten  with  many  deep  German 
ejaculations  expressive  of  the  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  gourmand.  In  passing  let 
me  point  out  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  final  stewing,  the  preparation  of  sauer¬ 
kraut  is  closely  like  that  of  ensilage,  the 
form  in  which  on  every  New  England  farm, 
and  on  a  very  few  Old  England  ones, 
green  food  is  economically  prepared  and 
preserved  for  the  winter  consumption  of 
cattle,  and  as  in  this  way  it  agrees  partic¬ 
ularly  well  with  the  latter,  why  should  it 
not  also  with  man  f 

Coming  to  our  own  land,  where  we 
don’t  eat  sauerkraut  and  blubber,  birds’ 
nests  and  puppies,  elephant’s  foot  and 
bison’s  hump,  we  shall  nevertheless  find 
some  strange  foods  in  common  use.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  intestines  of  the  red  mul¬ 
let  and  the  woodcock,  and  the  red  currant 
jelly  added  to  venison,  game  and  mutton, 
not  to  dwell  upon  game  in  a  state  not  un¬ 
like  that  in  which  the  Zulus  prefer  car¬ 
rion,  the  hedgehog,  as  I  have  before  men¬ 
tioned,  is  eaten  by  the  gypsies,  who  thus 
imitate  the  people  of  Barbary  and  some 
of  the  Spaniards  ;  it  is  even  said  that  the 
frog — the  Rana  e$cuUnta — is  often  eaten 
in  the  north  of  England,  while,  as  we  all 
know,  the  poor  turtle  fares  no  better  when 
the  City  aldermen  get  him  within  their 
clutches.  ”  Ah,  my  dear  sir,”  once  re¬ 
marked  one  of  these  worthies,  “  how 
transitory  are  all  human  pleasures  1”  and 
then  he  sighed  before  continuing,  ”  did 
you  ever  know  a  man  who  after  three 
basins  of  turtle  cared  for  a  fourth  f” 

We  don’t  eat  toads,  but  negroes  do  and 
find  them  palatable.  Sharks  and  croco¬ 
diles  are  go^  eating,  and  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  the  small  smooth  shark  is  often 
eaten  and  is  esteemed  a  dainty,  while  the 
opulent  Chinese  greatly  enjoy  the  fins  of 
another  species  of  the  same  formidable 
fish. 

Bees,  grubs,  white  ants,  grasshoppers. 


locusts,  spiders,  caterpillars,  and  even  the 
chrysalis  of  the  silkworm,  are  all  eaten  ; 
and  in  the  south  of  Europe  during  Lent 
the  vineyard  snail  is  in  request,  and  thus 
the  conscience  is  satisfied  and  the  letter  of 
the  law  apparently  respected,  while  the 
dietary  is  not  without  a  fair  supply  of 
stimulating  animal  food.  If  rumor  does 
not  err,  cockchafers  delicately  preserved 
in  sugar  are  regarded  as  delicious  sweet¬ 
meats  in  at  least  one  highly  civilized  Eu¬ 
ropean  country. 

By  the  way,  the  reader  may  be  interest- 
e<l  to  bear  how  destructive  the  siege  of 
Paris  was  to  animal  life.  When  every 
kind  of  comestible  was  at  famine  prices, 
and  when  nothing  except  man  that  had  life 
was  permitted  to  eBca(>e,  the  Parisians 
swept  the  streets  and  the  zoological  gar¬ 
dens  clean.  Twelve  hundred  dogs  disap¬ 
peared  during  tiie  siege  in  a  manner  un¬ 
wonted  in  Paris  ;  one  would  liave  expected 
that  a  hundred  times  as  many  would  have 
found  their  way  to  the  table,  and  it  is  said 
that  their  fiesh  was  much  relished,  quite 
apart  from  the  condiment  which  extreme 
hunger  gave  the  appetite  ;  3,000  cats  also 
went  the  same  way,  and  made  dishes  as  sa¬ 
vory  as  though  unattended  by  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  followed  the  meat  on 
which  the  old  clergyman,  mentioned  ear¬ 
lier  in  this  article,  regaled  himself.  Two 
bears  vanished  in  the  same  fashion,  and 
their  flesh  was  compared  to  pork  ;  65,000 
horses,  pleasantly  called  by  the  Parisians 
”  siege  venison,”  furnished  a  large  supply 
of  wholesome  food  in  the  terrible  winter 
of  1870-1.  Three  elephants  followed  or 
preceded,  I  know  not  which,  the  horses 
and  cats,  and  were  much  commended,  and 
with  them  went  1,000  asses  and  2,000 
mules.  The  last  were  said  to  l>e  delicious, 
and  far  more  delicate  than  beef  ;  but  let 
me  remind  the  reader  that  those  famous 
Bologna  sausages  which  every  one  has 
beard  so  much  about  are  in  part  made  of 
the  flesh  of  the  ass.  Three  kangaroos 
were  eaten  during  the  siege,  and  very 
greatly  enjoyed  ;  nor  is  this  astonishing, 
for  in  Australia  kangaroo-tail  soup  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  ox-tail  soup,  and  in  my  humble 
judgment  is  far  more  palatable.  And  in 
the  last  place  the  Parisians  made  short 
work  of  a  seal,  and  said  it  resembled  lamb. 

I  think  that  I  have  said  enough  to  prove 
my  assertion,  that  man  eats  and  enjoys 
almost  everything  that  has  life  and  which 
he  can  lay  hie  liands  upon.  Now  I  will 
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MV  a  little  a.«  to  the  amonntof  food  which 
man  contrives  to  get  through.  During 
the  Ldmeashire  famine,  when  food  was 
scarce  among  the  cotton  workers,  they 
were  condemned  to  a  diet  of  such  sranti* 
ness  that  there  was  nothing  to  tempt  the 
appetite,  while  it  was  often  only  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  the  poor  creatures  alive — in 
other  words,  though  they  could  live  upon 
it  they  could  not  have  done  any  work, 
while  had  they  been  exposed  to  severe 
cold  or  to  dangerous  contagious  illness 
they  would  have  perished  in  vast  numbers. 
The  amount  of  food  they  received  was  two 
ounds  to  two  pounds  and  a  quarter  of 
read  a  day.  Yet  this  scanty  allowance 
was  luxurious  and  abundant  compared 
with  the  rations  that  on  certain  occasions 
men  have  managed  to  exist  upon  for  a 
long  time.  For  instance,  in  the  often- 
quoted  mutiny  of  the  “  Bounty,”  Captain 
Bligh  and  twenty-five  of  his  men  were  set 
adrift  in  boats  near  the  P'riendly  Islands. 
From  the  end  of  April  to  the  close  of 
May  these  unhappy  people  subsisted — 
they  could  not  be  said  to  live — on  a  daily 
allowance  of  one-twenty-fifth  of  a  pound 
of  biscuit  apiece,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  water,  and  occasionally  a  teaspoonful 
or  two  of  rum  ;  the  last,  I  may  remark, 
modern  scientific  researches  would  lead  us 
to  regard  as  doing  harm  rather  than  add¬ 
ing  to  the  value  of  the  food.  Such  a  diet 
as  this  can  only  be  regarded  as  one  of 
long-continued  star^’ation,  and  the  marvel 
is  that  all  did  not  die  ;  perhaps  tho 
warmth  of  the  climate  and  the  inactivity 
to  which  their  mode  of  life  condemned 
them  saved  them,  so  that  there  was  hardly 
any  bodily  waste  ;  these  circumstances 
may  have  accounted  in  great  measure  for 
their  passing  through  such  a  perilous  or¬ 
deal.  Probably  the  most  extraordinary 
instance  of  prolonged  starvation  occurred 
in  the  memorable  march  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  Dr.  Richardson  from  the 
shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean  to  Fort 
Enterprise.  Only  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  had  to  be  traversed,  but  the  journey 
had  to  be  accomplished  in  a  climate  de¬ 
manding  absolutely  unstinted  quantities 
of  food,  more  particularly  of  an  oily  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  travellers  could  get  little  ex¬ 
cept  tripe  de  roclie  to  eat.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  worn  and  wearied  wan¬ 
derers  found  that  a  mile  a  day  was  as 
much  as  their  feeble  strength  could  accom¬ 
plish.  One  of  the  party,  Michel,  a  half¬ 


breed  Iroquois,  continued  strong  and  ac¬ 
tive  while  his  companions  were  dying 
around  him,  but  afterward  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  had  been  living  on  the 
flesh  of  the  dead,  killing  when  necessity 
arose  one  of  the  emaciated  and  enfeebled 
companions  of  his  march. 

In  his  savage  condition  man,  when  he 
can  get  food,  will  eat  till  nature  rebels, 
and  he  cannot  contain  more  ;  indeed,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  unamiable  traits  of  sav¬ 
ages  that,  while  they  will  cheerfully  en¬ 
dure  great  hardships  and  privations  from 
which  there  is  no  escape,  they  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  eat  to  repletion  when  the  op¬ 
portunity  presents.  In  violent  contrast, 
therefore,  to  the  instances  I  have  given  of 
extreme  privation,  I  shall  cite  a  few  of 
just  as  remarkable  excess.  The  Hotten¬ 
tots,  Bushmen,  and  savage  South  African 
races  generally  are  enormous  gluttons. 
‘‘  Ten  of  them,”  says  Barrow,  “  ate,  in 
my  presence,  the  whole  of  an  ox  all  but 
the  hind  legs  in  three  days,  and  the  three 
Bosjesmans  that  accompanied  my  wagon 
devoured  a  sheep  on  one  occasion  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours.”  In  cold  cli¬ 
mates  such  feats  as  these  would  only  be 
trifles,  and  Parry  and  Ross  have  recorded 
cases  that,  were  they  not  well  attested, 
would  pass  belief.  Sir  Edward  Parry 
once  tried  the  capacity  of  an  Eskimo 
scarcely  full  grown,  and  this  interesting 
young  savage  contrived  in  twenty-four 
iionrs  to  devour  4  lbs.  4  oz.  of  the  raw, 
hard-frozen  flesh  of  a  seahorse,  the  same 
quantity  of  it  boiled,  1  lb.  12  oz.  of  bread 
and  bread  dust,  a  pint  and  a  quarter  of 
rich  gravy  soup,  a  tumbler  of  strong  grog, 
three  wineglasses  of  raw  spirit,  and  nine 

flints  of  water.  Sir  John  Ross  indeed  be- 
ieved  that  the  daily  rations  of  an  Eskimo 
were  20  lbs.  of  flesh  and  blubber,  but,  in  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  so  enormous  a  consumption 
as  this,  the  severity  of  the  climate  must 
be  taken  into  account.  Perhaps  the  most 
astounding  example  of  inhuman  gluttony 
recorded  is  that  by  Captain  Cochrane,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Russian  admiral  Sar- 
itcheff,  who  was  told  that  one  of  the 
Yakuts  had  consumed  the  hind  quarter  of 
a  large  oz  in  twenty-four  hours,  together 
with  20  lbs.  of  fat  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  melted  butter.  As  the  man 
had  already  gorged  himself  in  this  disgust¬ 
ing  fashion,  it  hardly  seemed  possible  that 
he  would  be  able  to  consume  any  more  ; 
but  the  worthy  Russian  admiral,  to  test 
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him,  gave  the  savage  a  thick  porridge  of 
rice  boiled  with  3  lbs.  of  butter,  weighing 
together  28  lbs.  The  glutton  sat  down  to 
this  abundant  banquet,  although  he  had 
just  partaken  of  breakfast,  and,  without 
stirring  from  the  spot  or  showing  any  sign 
of  inconvenience,  got  through  the  whole. 
Captain  Cochrane  adds  that  a  good  large 
calf,  weighing  200  lbs.,  will  just  make  a 
meal  for  four  or  five  Yakuts,  and  that  he 
has  seen  three  of  them  consume  a  whole 
reindeer  at  one  meal.  Not  to  be  too  hard 
on  these  unsophisticated  children  of  na¬ 
ture,  1  must  say  that  the  feats  of  English 
workingmen,  on  their  annual  club  feast 
day,  would  surpass  belief  :  a  leg  of  mut¬ 
ton  has  not  been  found  too  much  for  the 
requirements  of  one  man.  The  late  Dr. 
Darwin,  of  Shrewsbury,  the  father  of  the 
illustrious  Charles  Darwin,  had  the  local 
reputation  of  being  a  glutton,  and  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  called  a  goose — a  favorite 
Salop  dish — ‘^an  inconvenient  one,  as 
being  too  much  for  one  and  not  enough 
for  two.” 

To  conclude  :  strange  fashions  are  not 
confined  to  our  own  age  or  country. 
Holinshed,  the  famous  and  amusing  chron¬ 
icler  of  the  sixteenth  century,  comments 
severely  upon  the  manners  of  the  English 
of  his  day.  He  tells  us  that  “  in  number 
of  dishes  and  changes  of  meat  the  nobility 


of  England  (whose  cooks  are  for  the  most 
part  Frenchmen  and  foreigners)  do  most 
exceed  :  till  there  is  no  day  in  manner 
that  passeth  over  their  heads,  wherein 
they  have  not  only  beef,  mutton,  veal, 
lamb,  kid,  pork,  cony,  capon,  pig,  or  so 
many  of  them  as  the  season  yieldeth,  but 
also  some  portion  of  the  red  and  fallow 
deer,  beside  variety  of  fish  and  wild  fowl, 
and  thereto  sundry  other  delicates  wherein 
the  sweet  hand  of  the  seafaring  Portingale 
is  not  wanting,  so  that  for  a  man  to  dine 
with  one  of  them  and  to  taste  of  every  dish 
that  standeth  before  him,  is  rather  to  yield 
unto  a  conspiracy  with  a  great  deal  of 
meat  for  the  speedy  suppression  of  natural 
health  than  the  use  of  a  necessary  meal  to 
satisfy  himself  with  a  competent  repast  to 
sustain  his  l>ody  withal.”  Much  the  same 
fashion  is  kept  up  to  this  day.  and  public 
banquets  and  the  sumptuous  tables  of  the 
opulent  abound  in  all  that  can  charm  the 
eye  and  tempt  the  palate,  and,  let  me 
add,  lay  the  foundation  of  long  and  severe 
illness.  How  strange  the  contrast  between 
this  reckless  profusion  and  the  simplicity 
of  some  mediaeval  saint,  whose  diet  was 
spare  and  plain  to  a  degree,  or  of  him, 
greater  than  any  of  the  prophets,  who  did 
his  glorious  life-work  on  a  sparing  allow¬ 
ance  of  locusts,  wild  honey,  and  water  ! — 
Comhill  Magazine. 
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’  It  was  a  winter’s  evening.  The  clock 
of  8t.  Martin-le-Grand  was  striking  six  as 
Mr.  Coriolanns  Crocker,  the  umbrella- 
mender,  rose  from  his  bench,  laid  aside 
his  work,  and  shut  up  his  shop.  He  then 
retired  into  the  little  inner  room,  made 
some  tea,  contrived  a  sandwich,  and  set¬ 
tled  himself  down  to  an  evening’s  enjoy¬ 
ment  with  his  books.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  was  lost  in  the  dear  delights  of  Grote’s 
Greece”  ;  for  Mr.  Crocker  was  a  schol¬ 
ar,  and  looked  such,  even  when  he  was  re¬ 
pairing  umbrellas.  One  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  him  at  any  given  minute  to  put 
away  his  work,  and  deliver  a  lecture  on 
some  abstruse  subject— perhaps  on  the 
political  aspects  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes 
the  Third,  or  on  the  potentialities  of  the 
Differential  Calcnlus.  One  might  have 


expected  this  in  vain,  since  Mr.  Crocker 
was  as  sparing  of  his  words  ns  most  rich 
people  are  of  their  money.  He  was  short 
and  shrivelled,  and  not  unlike  a  thin  um¬ 
brella — a  threadbare,  shabbily-genteel  um¬ 
brella,  with  an  uncompromising  handle, 
and  a  long-drawn  piece  of  elastic,  and  an 
ancient  button,  and  a  well-worn  stick 
which  wanted  re-tipping. 

Mr.  Crocker  had  a  small  face  provided 
with  small  piercing  eyes.  His  liair  was 
brown  and  scanty.  He  had  a  habit  of 
combing  back  this  scanty  hair  with  his 
thin  hand  when  he  was  engaged  in  con¬ 
templating  an  invalid  umbrella,  and  won¬ 
dering  whether  it  was  worth  a  new  stick, 
or  a  new  handle,  or  a  new  frame,  or  a 
new  silk  or  alpaca  covering. 

A  piece  of  paper  pasted  on  Mr.  Crock- 
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er’s  window  announced  that  no  castomera 
were  wanted  after  six  o’clock,  and  the 
neighbors  had  learned  that  it  was  no  light 
matter  to  disturb  the  umbrella-mender 
when  once  the  shutters  of  the  little  shop 
had  Iteen  put  up.  He  was  thus  usually 
enabled  to  enjoy  Grote’s  “  Greece”  with¬ 
out  any  possible  fear  of  business  annoy¬ 
ances. 

But  this  evening,  just  as  he  was  finish¬ 
ing  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
there  came  a  loud  ring  at  the  shop-bell. 
Mr.  Crwcker  did  not  pay  the  slightest  ac¬ 
tive  attention  to  this  api>eal,  but  there  was 
no  doubt  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance,  for  he  looked  up  from  his  book, 
cast  a  few  indignant  glances  toward  the 
shop-door,  and  tllen  poured  himself  out 
another  cup  of  tea,  and  returned  to  Grote 
and  Greece.  The  bell  rang  again — this 
time  louder  and  more  impatiently.  Mr. 
Coriolanus  Crocker  read  on  quietly.  But 
when  the  bell  pealed  a  third  time,  he 
darted  into  the  shop,  opened  the  door 
hurriedly,  and  said — 

“  I  won’t  have  any  customers  after  six 
o’clock.  There’s  another  umbrella- 
mender  at  the  top  of  the  road.  Go  to 
him,  and  if  he  won’t  do  your  work,  go  to 
the  devil,  for  all  I  care  !” 

”  1  am  inclined  to  think  I  have  arrived 
at  the  destination  you  mention,”  said  the 
ringer  of  the  bell.  “  Allow  me,  however, 
to  assure  you  that  I  am  not  a  customer, 
and  have  not  come  to  see  you  about  any¬ 
thing  so  uninteresting  as  umbrellas.  Prob¬ 
ably  yon  do  not  realize  that  it  is  snowing. 

I  can  understand  that,  for  you  are  stand¬ 
ing  out  of  the  snow,  and  I  am  standing  in 
the  snow.  Thank  yon,  1  will  step  in  and 
tell  yon  my  business.” 

Mr.  Crocker  raised  the  lamp  to  the 
stranger’s  face.  He  looked  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  had  the  appearance  of 
being  an  unsuccessful  artist. 

“  I  don’t  know  you,”  said  Mr.  Crocker, 
putting  the  lamp  on  the  counter.  ”  Please 
to  tell  me  your  business  and  then  go  ;  for 
my  time  is  precious,  and  1  don’t  care  to 
waste  it  on  strangers.” 

‘‘  I  will  be  brief,”  answered  the  stran¬ 
ger,  taking  a  ring  from  his  pocket.  “  This 
is  your  son’s  ring.  You  recognize  it  t 
Well,  then,  he  is  dying,  and  wishes  to 
see  you  before  he  says  farewell  to  this 
world.  You’ll  excuse  roe,  but  I  think 
we  have  not  much  time  to  lose.  He  was 
well  on  the  road  when  I  left  him.” 


“  My  son  dying,”  murmured  the  um¬ 
brella-mender,  as  though  to  himself,  ”  and 
dying  he  turns  to  me.  I  am  glad  of 
that,  ’  ’ 

”  I  am  ready,”  he  said  to  the  artist. 
He  took  his  hat  from  the  peg,  and  passed 
out  of  the  shop  together  with  the  stranger. 

‘‘  You  are  my  son’s  friend,  no  doubt  ?” 
he  asked. 

‘‘  No,”  replied  the  other,  curtly. 
‘‘  I’m  low  enough,  but  I  have  not  sunk  to 
that  degradation  yet.” 

“  Do  you  refer  to  his  personal  character 
or  to  his  father’s  profession  t”  asked  the 
umbrella-mender,  fiercely. 

”  I’ve  nothing  against  his  father’s  pro¬ 
fession,”  answered  the  stranger.  “  For 
my  part,  I  should  think  it  is  much  better 
fun  having  umbrellas  to  mend  than  having 
no  pictures  to  paint.  Yon  get  bread  and 
cheese  on  the  one,  but  you  starve  on  the 
other.  Then  yon  die  and  go  to  hell,  and 
not  a  soul  cares.” 

Then  there  was  silence  between  them, 
and  the  snow  fell  fast  and  thick. 

‘‘  I  suppose  you  loved  your  son  once  ?” 
the  stranger  said,  after  a  pause. 

‘‘  I  have  always  loved  my  son,”  the 
umbrella  mender  answered. 

“  I  wonder  he  did  not  turn  out  a  better 
man,  if  he  had  some  one  to  care  for  him. 
That  ought  to  make  such  a  difference  to  a 
fellow,”  said  the  stranger,  somewhat 
sadly. 

”  Yon  are  hard  on  the  dying,”  said  the 
umbrella-mender. 

“  I  hate  your  son  !”  muttered  the 
stranger.  ”  I  hate  him.  He  has  come 
between  me  and  all  my  chances  of  success 
and  happiness.  And  when  he  is  dead  I 
shall  have  to  go  after  biro,  for  it  was  my 
hand  that  struck  him  down.” 

Mr.  Crocker  started  back. 

‘‘  Your  hand  ?”  he  cried.  “  And  you 
dare  to  tell  me  this  !” 

“  Why  not  ?”  said  the  other,  coolly. 
”  I  don’t  valne  my  life  at  a  brass  farthing. 
We’ve  got  to  die,  and  it  really  does  not 
matter  much  whether  we  die  on  the  gal¬ 
lows  or  on  a  feather-bed.  We  have  only 
a  few  steps  to  go  now.  We  cross  the 
road  and  turn  down  that  narrow  street  op¬ 
posite.  I  beg  of  yon  to  take  my  arm,  sir  ; 
the  roads  are  slippery,  and  you  may  fall.” 

The  umbrella-mender  shook  off  the 
stranger’s  touch. 

”  Don’t  touch  me,”  he  said,  with  a 
shudder. 
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I  can  understand  you  are  naturally 
annoyed  with  me,”  replied  the  other. 
”  It  would  be  too  absurd  to  suppose  that  a 
man  would  be  friends  with  a  stranger  who 
has  murdered  his  son.  Follow  me  now.” 

They  had  arrived  at  a  wretchedly  poor- 
looking  house.  The  door  was  opened  by 
a  little  girl,  who  slunk  away  immediately. 
They  groped  their  way  up  some  rickety 
stairs,  and  went  into  a  darkened  room. 
The  artist  struck  a  match  and  lit  a  candle, 
and  held  it  over  the  bed. 

“  Your  son  is  still  alive,”  he  whispered 
to  the  umbrella-mender.  ”  I  am  gl^  we 
are  not  too  late.  I  feared  we  should  just 
miss  him.”  Then  he  closed  the  door 
gently,  leaving  the  umbrella-mender  bend¬ 
ing  over  his  son. 

”  Marius  !”  the  father  whispered,  as 
he  took  his  son’s  hand  and  kissed  it  ten* 
derly.  ”  Marius,  you  know  me  !” 

The  dying  man  looked  up. 

‘‘  Dad’ !”  he  murmured,  ”  I’ve  not 
been  much  of  a  credit  to  you.  Poor  dad  ! 
and  you  hoped  for  so  much  from  me. 
Well,  it’s  too  late  now.  But  just  kneel 
down,  dad,  and  let  my  bead  rest  on  your 
arm.  Just  like  that.” 

And  he  died,  with  a  peaceful  smile  on 
his  face.  He  had  been  nothing  but  a  sor¬ 
row  to  his  father,  nothing  but  a  shame. 
His  short  life  had  been  crowded  with 
crimes  of  every  description,  except  mur¬ 
der.  He  did  not  understand  anything 
about  affection,  or  gratitude,  or  honor. 
But  all  the  same,  he  died  with  a  peaceful 
smile  on  his  face,  bis  head  resting,  child¬ 
like,  on  his  father’s  ann. 

Half  an  hour  afterward  the  artist  came 
back  into  the  room  and  found  the  um¬ 
brella-mender  kneeling  by  the  bedside. 
The  candle  had  burned  very  low,  and  the 
fire  sent  forth  but  a  feeble  flicker.  It 
was  bitterly  cold. 

The  artist  spoke  gently  to  the  umbrella- 
mender. 

”  I  see  your  son  is  dead,”  he  said, 
”  and  of  course  I  hold  myself  responsible 
for  his  death,  and  am  prepared  to  pay  any 
penalty.  But  meanwhile  you  are  shiver¬ 
ing  with  cold.  Let  me  persuade  you  to 
come  nearer  to  the  fireplace,  and  to  wrap 
yourself  in  this  rug  until  I  have  succeeded 
in  rekindling  the  fire.  The  snow  is  still 
falling  fast,  and  the  ground  is  covered 
with  a  white  garment.  But  it  won’t  long 
remain  white — that’s  the  pity  of  it.  Do 
not  you  think  so  ?” 


The  umbrella-mender  withdrew  his  arm 
from  beneath  his  son’s  head,  and  suffered 
the  stranger  to  lead  him  to  the  fireside, 
and  help  him  into  an  easy-ebair.  There 
was  a  look  of  intense  pain  on  the  umbrella- 
mender’s  face.  He  watched  his  sun’s 
murderer  kneel  down  and  attend  to  the 
fire  ;  be  watched  every  bit  of  stick  put  on 
to  it,  and  once  he  stooped  forward  and 
icked  up  a  bit  which  had  fallen  from  the 
undle,  and  he  himself  threw  it  into  the 
fire.  But  the  fire  would  not  draw,  and  so 
the  stranger  fetched  a  new8paper,«and  he 
and  the  umbrella-mender  held  it  before 
the  grate,  until  their  patience  and  per¬ 
severance  were  rewarded  by  success. 

”  It  would  be  no  trouble  for  me  to 
make  you  some  coffee,”  said  the  stranger. 
“  I  was  always  famous  for  my  coffee. 
Your  son  used  to  praise  it.” 

‘‘Thank  you,”  said  the  umbrella- 
mender,  half-dreamily.  ‘‘  I  should  like 
some.  I  always  enjoy  a  good  cup  of 
coffee.  One  does  not  often  get  it  good 
in  England.” 

‘‘  I  suppose  yon  don’t  object  to  my 
smoking  here,”  asked  the  stranger.  ‘‘  If 
you  think  it  is  not  quite  reverent,  just  tell 
me  so,  and  I  shall  understand.” 

‘‘  Smoke  by  all  means,”  replied  the 
umbrella-mender,  watching  the  young 
man  not  unkindly.  The  bright  light  of 
the  fire  fell  full  on  his  handsome  face  ; 
there  was  no  expression  of  viciousness  or 
wickedness,  but  a  sort  of  resigned,  dull, 
deadened  sadness,  as  though  the  young 
man  had  honestly  tried  to  make  a  good 
thing  of  life,  and  all  the  world  bad  been 
against  him. 

‘‘  Perhaps  yon  will  allow  me  to  offer 
you  a  cigarette,”  suggested  the  stranger. 
‘‘  Your  son  gave  me  these  cigarettes  a 
fortnight  ago.  They  are  not  strong.  Try 
them.” 

”  Thank  yon,”  said  the  umbrella- mend¬ 
er,  ‘‘  but  I  do  not  smoke  now.” 

The  stranger  nodded  pleasantly,  and 
put  the  cigarettes  back  on  the  mantel¬ 
shelf.  He  moved  about  very  quietly  pre¬ 
paring  the  coffee,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  comforting,  cheering  fragrance  filled 
the  room.  The  umbrella-mender  lifted 
the  cup  to  bis  lips  and  drank  long  and 
deep. 

‘‘  That  was  very  refreshing,”  be  said 
to  the  stranger,  who  had  settled  himself 
down  by  the  fire,  with  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  the  coffee  on  the  fender. 
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“  Yoa  certainly  can  make  a  good  cnp  of 
coffee.”  Suddenly  he  turned  round  and 
said  quickly  :  ”  Ithas  juat  struck  me  that 
you  may  have  added  poison  to  that  coffee. 

I  do  not  really  care  whether  yon  have 
done  this,  but  1  should  much  like  to  know. 
It  would  be  quite  natural  for  you  to  wish 
to  poison  me,  since  1  am  probably  the 
only  person  who  knows  that  you  have 
murdered  ray  son.  I  should  not  be  in 
the  least  surprised  or  angry,  so  1  beg  of 
you  to  tell  me  the  truth.” 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  young  man’s 
arm,  almost  caressingly. 

“  The  idea  never  even  entered  my  head, 
sir,”  answered  the  young  man.  “  You 
might  guess  that,  because  1  am  drinking 
from  the  same  coffee-pot.  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  think  badly  of  me.” 

“  But  you  have  murdered  my  son,” 
said  the  umbrella-mender.  ”  He  lies 
there  struck  down  by  your  hand — at  least, 
so  you  tell  me.  And  I  see  no  reason  why 
you  should  invent  such  a  story — unless, 
perhaps,  you’re  mad.  By  the  way,  I 
nave  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your 
name.” 

‘‘  .My  name  is  Bernard  Dene,”  an¬ 
swered  the  stranger,  taking  his  tobacco- 
pouch  from  his  pocket  and  refilling  his 
pipe.  ”  At  least,  that  is  what  I  choose 
to  cull  myself.  1  thought  that  was  a  good 
name  for  an  artist,  but  it  never  brought 
luck  to  me.  It  is  hard  when  you  have 
the  power  and  the  wish  to  work,  and  yon 
cannot  get  anything  to  do.  But  I  expect 
you  do  not  know  what  that  means  :  you 
are  not  unlucky.” 

“  Not  particularly  so,”  said  the  nra- 
brella-niender,  sipping  his  coffee.  ”  Now 
I  wish  you  would  oblige  me  by  telling  me 
something  about  yourself.  And  I  should 
very  much  like  to  know  why  you  have 
killed  my  son.” 

Then  the  young  man  drew  closer  to  the 
old  man,  and  told  him  about  himself. 
He  had  had  no  chances  in  life,  and  if 
there  were  a  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  as 
some  people  seemed  to  think,  that  God 
of  heaven  and  earth  had  a  strange  way  of 
taking  care  of  those  who  needed  help, 
and  hope,  and  encourugement.  No  one 
had  ever  cared  for  him  until  he  met  a 
sweet  woman  whom  he  married.  And 
she  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  his  little 
girl.  That  was  five  years  ago.  He  had 
never  known  his  father  ;  and  as  for  his 
mother,  it  was  very  little  she  had  troubled 
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herself  about  him.  Nothing  had  ever  i 

prospered  with  him — neither  art  nor  Ipve  I 

nor  friendship.  Even  his  little  girl  did  j 

not  love  him  ;  she  had  always  seemed  I 

frightened  of  him — why,  he  could  not  ^ 

guess,  btill  he  bad  tried  to  make  the 

best  he  could  of  life,  until  Marius  Crocker  i 

came  across  his  path.  The  end  of  it  was 

that  Marius  Crocker  had  betrayed  the 

woman  whom  Bernard  Dene  loved,  and 

for  whom  he  was  trying  to  work,  hoping 

that  be  might  at  last  conquer  failure,  and 

win  happiness  and  peace.  The  man  who 

had  robbed  him  of  this  last  hope  deserved 

to  die.  He  had  told  him  that  he  would 

kill  him,  and  Marius  Crocker  had  jeered 

at  him.  Well,  he  would  not  jeer  any 

more  now.  “  That  is  my  story,  sir,”  he 

cried,  excitedly.  ‘‘You  see,  I  was 

obliged  to  kill  your  son.  Forgive  me,  sir, 

— 1  say  it  with  all  due  deference  to  you — 
but  the  world  is  better  without  him.  But 
I  fear  I  have  hurt  your  feelings.  1  am 
very  sorry.” 

The  umbrella-mender  stirred  restlessly 
in  his  chair. 

‘‘  No,  you  have  not  hurt  my  feelings,” 
he  murmured,  half  to  himself,  ‘‘  for 
Marius  was  never  a  son  to  me.  In  fact,  I 
never  knew  what  a  son’s  love  meant.  I 
have  only  read  of  such  love.  But  his  life 
was  different  from  yours  :  he  had  every 
care,  every  thought  bestowed  on  him. 

But  I  feel  sure  that  nothing  could  ever 
have  made  him  a  good  man.  He  had  not 
the  genius  for  being  good,  just  as'  I  have 
not  the  genius  for  painting.  He  broke 
his  mother’s  heart — and  she  died.  He 
broke  my  heart — but  you  see  I  live  on. 

While  I  had  money  Marias  robbed  me. 

So  I  became  poor,  knowing  that  this  was 
my  one  chance  of  peace.  When  he  re¬ 
alized  that  I  had  no  more  money  to  give,, 
he  left  me  alone,  and  that  was  the  only 
merciful  thing  he  ever  did  for  me.  But 
with  all  this  I  loved  him.  It  is  a  way  we 
have,  you  know,  of  loving  those  who  are 
a  life’s  sorrow,  a  life’s  anxiety  to  us.” 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  drew 
nearer  to  the  young  man. 

‘‘  And  because  I  loved  him,  and  be¬ 
cause  you  killed  him,  yon  must  die,”  he 
said,  slowly.  ‘‘  Not  that  I  see  there  is- 
any  advantage  in  your  death  :  you,  by 
your  death,  cannot  being  him  back  to  life 
again,  even  if  I  wished  him  to  come  back 
to  .life  again.  And  1  do  not  wish  this.. 

He  lies  there,  at  least  powerless  to  do  evil,. 
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and  that  is  a  gain  for  the  world,  and  for 
hiiB  too.  But  all  the  same,  yon  must  die, 
for  several  reasons  :  .first  of  all,  for  your 
own  sake  ;  and,  secondly,  for  my  wife’s 
sake  ;  and,  thirdly,  for  your  child’s  sake. 
You  probably  understand  the  first  and  the 
third  reasons  ;  and  as  for  the  second,  it  is 
briefly  this  ;  women  are  revengeful.  I 
cannot  hope  that  my  wife’s  soul  will  greet 
my  soul  in  perfect  love  if  our  son  Marius 
is  unavenged.  The  joy  of  our  souls’ 
meeting  will  thus  be  marred,  just  because, 
to  gratify  my  own  earthly  wish,  1  shall 
have  spared  you.  You  see  plainly  you 
must  die.  But  I  am  sorry — yes,  I  am 
very  sorry.  You  are  a  fine  young  fellow, 
and  I  could  have  loved  you.” 

Bernard  Dene  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  bent  forward  eagerly. 

“  Thank  you,”  he  said  ;  ”  it  was  good 
of  yon  to  say  that.  I  shall  never  forget 
that.  I  suppose  yon  would  not  shake 
hands  with  me — would  you  ?” 

‘‘  By  all  means,”  answered  the  um¬ 
brella  mender,  warmly  ;  and  he  held  out 
his  hand,  which  Bernard  Dene  grasped 
firmly.  “  I  am  pleased  to  have  made 
your  acquaintance.  You  seem  to  be  a 
gallant  young  man,  and  you  must  not  lose 
heart  about  yourself.  Ah,  but  I  forgot 
that  yon  had  not  long  to  live.  I  suppose 
you  will  kill  yourself  to  night  f” 

“Yes;  but  not  for  an  hour  or  so,” 
said  the  artist,  rising.  “  I  should  like 
first  to  show  yon  some  of  my  paintings — 
such  as  they  are.  1  made  a  portrait  of 
Mm.  You  may  be  interested  in  that.  If 
it  pleases  yon,  I  trust  you  will  accept  it 
as  a  little  remembrance  of  him  and  me. 
"NVhat  a  terrible  night  !  It  is  still  snowing 
hard.  I  do  not  know  how  yon  will  man¬ 
age  about  getting  home.  It  was  not  fair 
to  bring  you  out.  Perhaps  it  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  yon  to  remain  here.  I  can  easily 
make  up  a  bed  for  yon  ;  or  you  could 
have  mine.  I  shall  not  need  mine,  you 
know.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  the  umbrella  mend¬ 
er  ;  “  but  I  think  I  will  go  home  when 
it  leaves  off  snowing.” 

At  that  moment  his  eye  detected  an 
umbrella  resting  against  the  window.  He 
rose  from  his  chair  by  the  fire,  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  umbrella. 

“  It  wants  mending,”  he  said.  ‘‘  The 
framework  is  strong,  but  it  ought  to  be 
re-covered.  If  you  go  in  for  usefulness, 
and  nut  merely  for  elegance,  I  should 


recommend  alpaca.  I  will  take  it  home 
with  me,  and  you  must  call  for  it  at  your 
own  convenience.  I  shall  make  no  charge. 
Ah — I  beg  your  pardon — I  had  forgotten. 
You  will  not  require  it — will  you  ?” 

“  Probably  not,”  said  the  artist,  smil¬ 
ing.  “  There  is  the  portrait  of  your  son. 

It  is  the  best  painting  I  have  ever  done. 
Let  us  take  it  to  the  bedside,  and  then 
you  will  see  what  an  excellent  likeness  it 
is.” 

So  these  two  men  stood  together  by  the 
bedside  of  Marius  Crocker,  now  looking 
at  his  features  fixed  in  death,  and  now 
looking  at  the  portrait,  which  seemed  to 
be  a  living  thing.  There  was  life  in  those 
eyes,  there  was  life  in  every  thread  of 
hair,  there  was  life  in  every  vein. 

The  umbrella- mender  turned  away  with 
a  nervous  laugh  from  the  portrait. 

“  Put  it  in  the  dark,”  he  said.  “  Put 
it  where  1  cannot  see  it.” 

Bernard  Dene  placed  it  with  its  face 
toward  the  wall. 

“  That  laugh  was  the  laugh  of  a  mad¬ 
man,”  he  said,  ha  f  aloud.  “  I  thought 
from  the  first  you  were  mad,  but  now  I 
am  sure  of  it.  ’  ’ 

The  umbrella-mender  laughed  again 
quietly.  He  warmed  his  hands  by  the 
fire. 

“  Do  yon  mind  burning  that  portrait  ?” 
he  asked,  suddenly.  “  The  very  thought 
of  it  troubles  me.  I  insist  on  its  being 
burned  at  once.  It  is  not  agreeable  of 
you  to  hesitate.  It  cannot  possibly  mat¬ 
ter  to  you,  as  you  are  going  to  die  so 
soon.  And  it  matters  very  much  to  me.” 

He  darted  forward  and  seixed  the  pic¬ 
ture  with  both  hands,  and  would  have  car¬ 
ried  it  at  once  to  the  fire,  but  the  artist, 
roused  to  anger,  roughly  prevented  him, 
and  for  a  moment  the  two  men  struggled 
desperately. 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  con¬ 
quered  ;  for  suddenly  something  fell  from 
tne  bed  yonder,  and  the  artist  looked  at 
the  umbrella-mender,  and  the  umbrella- 
mender  looked  at  the  artist,  and  they 
stood  there  together,  paralyzed  with  fear, 
holding  the  picture  between  them  ;  and 
the  candle  gave  a  feeble  dicker  and  went 
out,  and  the  tick  of  the  clock  during  that 
suspense  seemed  to  have  become  louder 
and  more  painfully  regular. 

Then  the  artist  spoke  in  a  whisper. 

“  What  was  that  ?”  he  asked.  “  Per¬ 
haps  he  is  not  dead  after  all.  We  will 
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speak  to  him.  You  call  his  name.  Lean 
on  my  arm,  for  you  are  trembling,” 

“  And  you  are  trembling  too,”  whis¬ 
pered  the  umbrella- mender.  ”  Let  me 
i)eseech  yon  to  be  quite  calm.  I  will 
speak  to  him.  Marius  !  Marius  !”  he 
said,  in  an  awed  tone  of  voice. 

Hut  there  was  no  answer.  The  artist 
ut  the  portrait  in  the  umbrella-mender’s 
ands,  and  struck  a  match,  and  lit  another 
bit  of  candle,  and  then  peered  around  the 
bed.  A  book  had  fallen  from  the  bed. 
Bernard  Dene  picked  it  up,  and  showed  it 
to  the  umbrella-mender.  He  smiled  sor¬ 
rowfully  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves,  and 
looked  at  the  simple  illustrations. 

“  I  remember  now,”  he  said,  quietly. 
‘‘  This  is  my  little  girl’s  book.  He  was 
fond  of  my  little  girl.  That  was  the  one 
good  thing  about  him.  He  played  with 
her,  and  read  to  her,  and  talked  to  her, 
and  1  do  believe  he  was  as  tender  as  any 
mother  with  her.  But  even  for  this  I 
hated  him,  for  she  loved  him  better  than 
she  loves  me.  I  always  knew  there  was 
no  place  for  me  in  this  world  He  bought 
her  this  book.  He  probably  cheated 
some  one  out  of  the  money,  and  then 
came  home  and  gave  her  pleasure.  That 
was  his  way  of  doing  things.  By  the 
way,  will  you  take  care  of  my  little  girl 
when  I’m  gone  ?  Her  name  is  Bernar- 
dine.  You  cannot  but  love  her. ” 

“  I  was  going  to  propose  that  to  you,” 
said  the  umbrella-mender,  kindly.  ”  T 
should  like  to  have  her,  and  I  think  I 
have  changed  my  mind  about  that  por¬ 
trait.  I  should  much  like  to  have  it.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  that,”  answered  the  ar¬ 
tist,  warmly.  “  I  do  not  care  about  my 
life,  but  I  am  jealous  for  the  life  of  my 
pictures.  I  leave  them  all  to  you.  They 
will  help  to  pay  you  for  Bernardine.  The 
only  one  I  do  not  wish  you  to  sell  is  the 
portrait  of  your  son.  You  must  hang 
that  in  your  umbrella-shop.  Now  I  will 
go  and  fetch  my  little  girl,  and  then  you 
must  go  home.  1  am  sure  you  will  trust 
me  to  kill  myself.  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
have  never  broken  my  word  to  any  one. 
I  was  bom  a  gentleman,  and  I  will  die  a 
gentleman.  At  least  1  can  do  that.” 

The  umbrella-mender  held  out  his  hand. 

”  I  trust  you  implicitly,”  he  said.  ‘‘  I 
will  call  in  to-morrow  morning,  and  look 
kindly  and  regretfully  at  you.  I  shall 
always  think  kindly  of  you,  and  I  hope 
yon  will  do  the  same  of  me.  I  only  wish 


that  we  had  met  under  happier  circum¬ 
stances.  But  unfortunately  we  have  no 
choice  in  these  matters — no  choice.  I 
should  tell  you,  though,  that  I  think  yon 
are  undoubtedly  mad.  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  am  an  excellent  judge  of  character. 
I  should  not  make  this  remark  about  you, 
but  that  you  ventured  to  make  it  about 
me  ;  and  as  I  am  not  offended,  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  be  offended. 
After  all,  you  know,  madness  is  only  a 
relative  term,  like  vice  and  virtue,  and 
everything  else.  For  all  we  know,  that 
which  we  call  courage  here  may  be  called 
cowardice  in  the  planet  Venus.  And 
similarly,  those  who  are  called  mad  here 
may  be  called  sane  there.  Now  fetch 
your  little  girl,  and  we  will  leave  you 
alone  to  die.’’ 

The  artist  closed  the  door  quietly  after 
him,  and  the  umbrella-mender,  flnding 
himself  alone,  stood  by  the  bed  where  his 
son  lay  dead,  with  that  peaceful  smile  on 
his  face. 

‘‘  I  do  not  know  of  what  you  are  think¬ 
ing,  Marius,”  he  whispered,  as  he  put  his 
hand  on  that  cold  forehead,  ”  but,  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  glad  you  should  smile 
happily.  If  you,  who  have  done  so  much 
evil,  have  nothing  to  fear  in  death,  then 
we,  who  have  dune  less  evil,  Marius — we 
can  have  nothing  to  fear.  Farewell,  my 
son  ;  I  do  not  grieve  for  you  now.  But 
while  you  lived,  my  whole  life  was  one 
great  grief  for  you.  You  bowed  my  head 
—  you  broke  my  heart.  But  that  only 
made  me  love  you  the  more.  Farewell, 
Marius,  my  son.” 

He  kissed  the  cold  forehead,  and, 
shivering,  passed  over  to  the  fireside,  and 
once  more  examined  the  umbrella  which 
he  was  going  to  take  home  to  mend. 
He  combed  his  scanty  brown  hair  with  his 
thin  hand,  as  was  his  wont  when  engaged 
in  professional  contemplation. 

”  Yes,”  he  murmured,  ‘‘  this  umbrella 
has  a  good  strong  framework.  Marius 
never  had  a  strong  moral  framework.  I 
think  human  beings  are  very  like  umbrel¬ 
las — very  like  umbrellas.  But  they  do 
not  last  so  well,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
ever  can  be  repaired — they  can  only  be 
patched  up  for  a  time.” 

He  was  still  holding  the  umbrella  in  his 
hand,  when  Bernard  Dene  came  into  the 
room  carrying  a  little,  fair-haired  girl 
wrapped  in  a  gray  shawl.  She  was  cry¬ 
ing,  and  looked  terrified. 
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This  is  Bernardine,”  the  artist  said. 
And  then  he  added  almost  pathetically  : 

She  always  cries  when  she  is  with  me. 
She  is  frightened  of  me  ;  but  she  loved 
him  yonder.  Hush,  child  !  you  must  not 
cry.  You  will  wake  him.  He  is  tired, 
and  he  wants  to  sleep.  You  may  kiss 
him — on  the  forehead.” 

‘‘Oh,  how  cold  !”  she  said,  shrinking 
back,  when  her  lips  met  the  cold  forehead. 

‘‘  Yes,  Bernai^ine,”  her  father  said, 
fondling  her  fair  hair.  ‘‘  But  it  is  snow¬ 
ing,  you  know.  Every  one  is  cold  when 
it  is  snowing.” 

‘‘  Put  me  down,”  she  begged  ;  ‘‘  I 
don’t  want  to  be  with  you.  Let  me  go 
to  the  little  old  gentleman.” 

•‘  She  never  loved  me,”  murmured  the 
artist ;  it  was  every  one  else  but  me.” 

And  he  turned  away  and  wept  his 
whole  heart  out,  while  the  umbrella- 
mender  was  holding  the  child  in  his  arms, 
talking  to  her  as  though  he  bad  known 
and  loved  her  all  her  life — he  who  had 
never  before  held  a  child  in  his  arms,  ex¬ 
cept  Marius  yonder. 

‘‘  Will  you  come  home  with  me,  little 
one  !”  he  asked,  in  a  voice  so  gentle  that 
Bernard  Dene  ceased  weeping  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  it. 

‘‘  Yes,”  she  answered,  smiling  at  him, 
and  her  fair  head  rested  on  his  shoulder. 

‘‘  Then  say  ‘  good-by  ’  to  your  father,” 
he  said,  ‘‘  and  we  will  go  home  at  once.” 

‘‘  Good-by,  dad,”  she  said,  carelessly. 
It  w'as  nothing  to  her  to  part  from  him. 

‘‘  You’ll  not  see  me  again,  Bernardine,” 
he  .said,  sadly. 

‘‘  Shan’t  I  ?”  she  asked.  ‘‘  Do  you 
know,  dad,  if  he  wasn’t  so  cold  I  should 
kiss  him  again  t  I  think  I’d  like  to.” 

So  they  held  her  over  him,  and  she 
kissed  him,  and  put  her  little  arms  around 
his  neck.  Then  they  put  his  last  gift- 
book  in  her  hand,  and  the  umbrella-mend¬ 
er  turned  to  the  artist  : — 

”  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you,”  he  said, 
kindly  ;  ‘‘  but  the  hour  has  now  come, 
and  we  must  go  our  own  ways.  You 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  Remember,  I 
trust  you  implicitly.  Farewell.  I  shall 
see  you  to-morrow — not  as  you  are  now, 
it  is  true.  1  shall  look  upon  what  you 
were  ;  and  believe  me,  young  man,  I 
shall  grieve  for  you.  Farewell,  Bernard 
Dene.  Even  failure  is  only  a  relative 
term,  you  know.  And  that  which  the 
world  calls  failure  may  have  some  better 


and  nobler  name  in  another  planet.  There¬ 
fore  do  not  lose  heart  about  yoursidf.” 

The  artist  bowed  his  head  :  his  right 
hand  rested  on  the  child’s  head,  his  left 
hand  on  the  umbrella-mender’s  shoulder. 

‘‘  You  have  spoken  very  kindly  to  me,” 
he  said.  ‘‘  If  there  be  a  God,  1  trust  that 
God  may  bless  you,  and  make  your  latter 
days  happy  and  peaceful.  As  for  me,  be 
assured  that  I  shall  not  break  my  word  to 
you.  I  leave  my  child  and  my  pictures 
to  you.  Shall  I  see  you  homo  ?  The 
snow  lies  thick  on  the  ground,  and  you 
do  not  know  the  way  very  well,  and  it  is 
bitterly  cold.  Put  on  my  overcoat.  I 
shall  not  want  it,  for  I  shall  not  go  out 
again  unless  you  would  like  liie  to  see  you 
home.” 

‘‘  Do  not  trouble  to  do  that,”  said  the 
umbrella-mender.  ‘‘  Bernardine  and  I 
will  easily  find  our  way.  And  many 
thanks  for  the  oiler  of  the  coat.  I  should 
be  grateful  for  it.  Do  not  be  anxious 
altout  Bernardine.  I  will  take  every  care 
of  her.  And  now,  gooti  night.” 

The  artist  followed  them  down  the 
creaking  stairs,  and  opened  the  door  for 
them  to  pass  out.  He  closed  the  door 
hastily  after  them.  There  were  a  few 
men  standing  about,  and  some  boys  were 
snowballing  each  other  and  laughing 
lustily,  and  one  of  them,  seeing  the  um¬ 
brella-mender,  prepared  a  huge  missile, 
and  was  just  about  to  aim  it  at  bis  head 
when  a  great  coarse- looking  woman  pre¬ 
vented  him. 

‘‘  Hold  hard  !”  she  cried,  with  an 
oath.  ‘‘  It’s  the  mad  painter’s  little 
daughter.  Snowball  me,  not  she.” 

Bernardine  clung  closer  to  the  umbrella- 
mender. 

‘‘That’s  what  they  always  call  him,” 
she  whispered,  dreamily — ‘‘  mad,  mad, 
— what  can  it  mean  ?” 

But  before  he  could  answer  her,  she 
had  fallen  into  a  gentle  sleep  ;  and  thus 
he  bore  her  along  the  snow  covered  streets, 
careful  of  every  step  he  took,  lest  per¬ 
chance  he  might  slip  and  rouse  her  from 
her  slumbers.  Her  little  golden  head 
rested  against  his  face,  and  her  little  liand.s 
tightly  clasped  his  neck,  and  he  loved  to 
feel  her  touch,  remembering  that  she,  and 
she  alone,  had  called  forth  what  good 
there  was  in  his  son’s  evil  nature.  The 
world  might  call  him  bad  and  heartless, 
for  such  he  had  proved  himself  to  l>e  to 
the  world  ;  but  this  child  said  he  was  kind 
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and  good,  for  such  he  had  shown  himself 
to  be  to  her.  Il  was  something  in  his 
favor  that  he  had  won  this  child’s  love  : 
maybe  it  would  go  all  the  better  with  him 
hereafter,  because  her  lips  had  touched 
his  cold  forehead. 

So  the  umbrella-mender  carried  her  to 
the  umbrella  shop.  He  laid  her  tenderly 
on  the  counter,  well  wrapped  in  the  warm 
gray  shawl.  He  lit  the  lamp,  and  made 
up  the  fire  in  the  little  inner  room,  and 
then,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  improvised 
a  cosey  bed,  where  he  placed  her,  just  as 
she  was.  Then  he  knelt  by  her  and 
guarded  her  for  a  while,  smiling  con¬ 
tentedly  when  he  saw  her  smiling  in  her 
sleep.  After  an  hour  or  so  he  left  her, 
and  carefully  shading  the  lamp  from  her 
eyes,  he  settled  down  to  read  a  few  pages 
of  G rote’s  “  Greece,”  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  when  he  was  summoned 
away  to  his  son’s  deathbed.  He  tried  to 
collect  his  thoughts  and  concentrate  them 
on  the  subject,  which  had  a  great  interest 
for  him  ;  but  he  found  himself  thinking 
now  of  the  artist,  now  of  his  son,  and  he 
found  his  eyes  wandering  away  from  the 
pages  of  Grote’s  history  to  the  spot  yon¬ 
der  where  the  child  was  sleeping  and  smil¬ 
ing,  and  holding  tightly  in  her  hands 
Marius  Crocker’s  last  gift-book. 

‘‘  What  will  she  prove  ?”  he  said 
aloud.  ”  Her  father  is  undoubtedly  mad. 
It  is  a  curious  sensation  being  with  a  mad¬ 
man.  My  heart  stood  still  within  me 
when  we  were  struggling  for  that  picture. 
Fancy  him  being  quite  willing  to  kill  him¬ 
self  because  he  had  murdered  Marius  ! 
If  he  had  not  been  mad  he  would  hare 
sent  me  after  Marius,  instead  of  choosing 
to  go  himself.  Well,  he  is  a  fine  young 
fellow,  and  it  is  a  pity  he  should  die.” 

Then  he  laughed  softly. 

”  Of  course  he  was  mad — his  eyes  told 
me  that.  Still,  I  am  glad  to  have  made 
his  aquaintance.  I  shall  always  think  of 
him  with  pleasure.  I  wonder  bow  he  will 
get  on  in  the  next  planet  !  I  trust  be  will 
be  happy  and  successful.” 

And  meanwhile  the  artist,  alone  with 
the  dead  man,  wrote  out  his  will.  It  was 
briefly  this  : — 

”  To  Coriolanus  Crocker,  of  30  Stone 
Street,  umbrella-mender  and  madman,  I 
leave  my  little  girl  Bernardine  and  all  my 


pictures  signed  with  roy  name.  Any  of 
my  pictures,  except  the  portrait  of  Marius 
Crocker,  whom  I  have  killed,  may  be  sold 
by  Coriolanus  Crocker,  Marius  Crocker’s 
father. 

”  Bernard  Drnb. 

"  2ilh  January  1878.” 

‘‘  Some  one  ought  to  witness  this,”  he 
said  to  himself,  rising  up  with  the  pen  in 
his  hand.  His  eyes  fell  on  his  silent  com¬ 
panion.  ‘‘  To  be  sure  !”  he  cried.  “  A 
capital  idea  !  Marius  himself  slull  witness 
my  last  will  and  testament.” 

He  took  the  cold  hand  in  his  own,  and 
put  the  pen  between  the  thumb  and  the 
first  finger,  and  made  it  trace  out  the  sig¬ 
nature,  ‘‘  Marius  Crocker ,  dead  man,” 

He  smiled,  and  rubbed  his  hands  to¬ 
gether,  as  though  he  were  quite  delighted 
with  him.self. 

“  Now  I  must  kill  myself,”  he  said,  as 
he  dried  the  paj>er  before  the  tire.  ‘‘And 
1  think  that  is  about  all.  Fancy  that 
madman  trusting  me  to  kill  myself  !  No 
sane  man  would  have  done  such  a  thing. 
I  saw  from  the  beginning  that  he  was 
mad.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  look 
in  his  eyes.” 

Suddenly  he  became  sad  and  pensive. 

‘‘  But  the  umbrella- mender  spoke  very 
kindly  to  me,”  he  murmured  to  himself, 
‘‘  and  he  did  not  once  reproach  me  for 
having  killed  Marius.  In  fact  he  behaved 
like  a  gentleman.  And  he  said  some¬ 
thing  about  failure,  which  struck  me  as 
being  comforting.  Well,  I  trust  that  his 
latter  days  may  be  happy  and  peaceful. 
That  is  what  we  want — peace.  I  have 
never  known  peace  :  there  was  always 
confusion  and  tumult  in  my  brain.  Per¬ 
haps  death  brings  peace.  I  shall  soon  find 
out  about  that.  .  .  .” 

The  people  of  the  house  heard  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  pistol.  They  rushed  up  to  the 
artist’s  room,  expecting  to  have  to  break 
open  the  door.  But  it  was  not  even 
closed  against  them  ;  so  they  passed 
through  without  delay,  and  found  the  ar¬ 
tist  fallen  on  the  ground.  They  raised 
his  head  gently. 

‘*  I  killed  that  man  yonder,”  he  whis¬ 
pered.  ‘‘  Let  that  be  clearly  understood. 
You  did  not  know  the  umbrella-mender, 
did  you  ?  He  is  undoubtedly - ” 

At  that  moment  the  artist  died. — Black¬ 
wood's  Magazine. 
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THE  SPECTRUM. 

BT  COSMO  MONKHOCSE. 

11  ow  many  colors  here  do  we  see  set. 

Like  rings  upon  God’s  finger  ?  Some  say  three, 

Some  four,  some  six,  some  seven.  All  agree 
To  left  of  red,  to  right  of  violet, 

Waits  darkness  deep  as  night  and  black  as  jet. 

And  so  we  know  what  Noah  saw  we  see 
Nor  less  nor  more— of  God’s  emblazonry 
A  shred — a  sign  of  glory  known  not  yet. 

If  red  can  glide  to  yellow,  green  to  blue, 

What  joys  may  yet  await  our  wider  eyes 
When  we  rewake  upon  a  wider  shore  ! 

What  deep  pulsations  exquisite  and  new  ; 

What  keener,  swifter,  raptures  may  surprise 
Men  born  to  see  the  rainbow  and  no  more  ! 

— Academy, 
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Turkino  over  a  little  volume  which  has 
just  been  published  in  illAstration  of  our 
political  wit  and  humor,* — a  very  hasty 
and  inadequate  illustration  of  it  as  any  one 
may  see  who  examines  this  very’  thready 
and  scrappy  collection  of  a  few  of  the 
good  sayings  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years, — one  is  struck  by  nothing  so  much 
as  the  very  trilling  influence  which  wit 
and  humor  ap{>ear  to  have  had  in  making 
the  reputation  of  statesmen.  The  only 
statesman  who  may  be  said  to  have  won 
bis  way  to  power  chiefly  by  virtue  of  his 
wit  is,  we  think,  Mr.  Disraeli.  Lord 
Palmerston  no  doubt  increased  bis  popu¬ 
larity,  after  it  was  already  assured,  by  his 
genial  humor  ;  and  possibly  Sir  William 
Harcourt  may  owe  at  least  as  much  of  the 
reputation  be  has,  to  his  wit,  as  he  owes 
to  his  willingness  to  perform  that  strategic 
operation  which  the  poet  Cow  per  cdls 
changing  his  side  as  a  lawyer  knows 
how.”  But  we  only  assume  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Sir  William  Harcourt 
owe  a  good  deal  of  their  influence  to  their 
wit,  l>ecause  their  wit,  and  the  coolness 
which  is  essential  to  wit,  have  been  so 
much  more  remarkable  than  almost  any 
other  political  quality  they  have  possessed. 
Of  the  ^other  political  wits  of  our  time. 


*  Collected  and  edited  by  T,  Williams. 
London  :  Field  and  Tner. 


hardly  any  have  seemed  to  owe  much  of 
their  public  influence  to  its  di.splay.  The 
late  Lord  Westbury  and  the  late  Mr. 
Ayrton  certainly  made  many  more  enemies 
than  friends  by  their  wit.  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne’s  humor  was  hardly  known  at  all 
to  the  general  public  till  after  he  had  re- 
tired  from  political  life.  Mr.  Bernal  Os- 
borne,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  favor¬ 
ites  in  the  House  of  Commons,  never  held 
any  important  office.  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son,  who  is  still  a  great  favorite  there,  has 
never  held  office  at  all.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  either  the  late  Lord 
Derby  or  the  present  Ijord  Salisbury,  both 
of  whom  have  shown  a  very  pungent  wit, 
have  owed  a  tenth  part  as  much  to  their 
wit  as  to  their  general  oratorical  power  ; 
and  assuredly  Mr.  Bright,  whose  humor 
and  irony  were  remarkable,  commanded  a 
vast  deal  more  influence  by  virtue  of  his 
assionate  sympathy  with  the  people  and 
is  great  political  sagacity  than  his  humor 
or  irony  would  ever  have  gained  for  him. 
We  believe,  indeed,  that,  politically,  hu¬ 
mor  tells  much  more  as  indicating  vitality 
in  reserve,  the  power  of  looking  at  the 
less  serious  side  of  political  life  on  the 
part  of  those  whoso  whole  heart  is  given 
to  political  affairs,  than  on  its  own  ac¬ 
count.  It  inspires  almost  no  political  con¬ 
fidence  where  it  stands  alone,  as  it  did  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne,  and  does 
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in  that  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  It  in* 
creases  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
political  world  where  it  is  but  the  reverse 
side  of  profound  political  earnestness,  or, 
at  the  very  least,  laboriousness,—  where  it 
shows  how  much  reserve  of  power  there  is 
in  the  man,  besides  the  power  which  he 
devotes  to  the  study  of  political  affairs  and 
the  mastery  of  political  history.  Even  in 
such  instances  as  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sir 
William  liaruourt,  where  the  use  of  the 
word  earnestness”  would  be  almost  ab¬ 
surd,  their  wit  and  humor  would  not  have 
told  as  it  has  told,  were  there  not  plenty 
of  evidence  of  the  devotion  of  their  minds 
in  good  earnest,  though  not  in  good  ear¬ 
nestness,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  world  with  which  they  have  had  to 
deal,  and  to  the  manipulation  of  its  intri¬ 
cacies  and  dithculties.  Many  very  consid¬ 
erable  speakers,  and  many  very  humorous 
speakers  like  the  late  Mr.  llorsman,  for 
instance,  or  the  present  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
or,  as  we  said  before,  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne, 
have  failed  entirely  because  they  gave  no 
evidence  that  they  entered  heartily  into 
the  bu8incs.s  of  politics,  though  they  loved 
its  lighter  side.  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
BeaconsHcld,  and  all  the  more  notable 
olitical  humorists  of  the  last  generation, 
egan  by  making  Parliament  see  that  they 
had  ma.stered  the  dreary  detail  of  politics 
before  they  gained  influence  by  showing 
that  they  were  something  more  than  mere 
politicians,  that  they  had  a  laugh  for  what 
was  laughable,  as  well  as  a  vigilant  atten¬ 
tion  for  the  minutest  aspects  of  what  was 
important. 

And  even  then,  how  very  commonplace 
in  kind  the  most  effective  political  humor 
has  often  been.  For  example,  let  us  turn 
to  the  evidence  given  in  the  little  book 
we  have  mentioned  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
humor.  In  the  account  there  given  it 
consists  mainly  of  his  hustings  battles  with 
the  Tiverton  butcher,  Mr.  Koweliff,  who 
was  one  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  constituents, 
and  who  used  habitually  to  ”  heckle”  him 
on  the  hustings  in  the  days  when  hustings 
still  were.  The  following  was  the  sort  of 
thing  which  rightly  gained  for  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  a  certain  reputation  for  entering 
heartily  into  the  vulgarer  side  of  political 
life,  and  not  being  afraid  to  handle  the 
weapon,  however  rude  a  weapon  it  might 
be,  with  which  he  was  attacked  : — 

**  My  good  friend,  Mr.  Boweliff,  has  re¬ 
proached  me  for  not  coming  often  enough 


among  yon.  I  most  say  that  he  does  not 
appear  disposed  to  make  my  visits  here  par. 
ticularly  agreeable  to  me.  (Langhtsr.)  I  can- 
not  say  that  the  manner  in  which  hs  reoeives 
me  affords  much  enoonragement  tc-  enltivata 
the  society  of  persons  of  his  way  of  thinking. 
^Renewed  laughter.)  Whether  Mr.  Rowcliff 
IS  a  Radical,  a  Chartist,  or  a  Tory,  I  really 
cannot  say.  I  believe  that  all  parties  may 
have  some  reason  or  other  for  claiming  him. 
Mr.  Rowcliff  says  that  I  only  told  yon  of  the 
g  -od  that  Governments  and  Parliaments  have 
done,  and  that  I  have  myself  done,  and  that  I 
have  not  told  yon  of  the  bod.  W'hy,  God  biers 
me !  it  was  qnite  unnecessary  for  me  to  do 
that  when  Ae  was  here.  (Loud  langhtor.)  Jf 
there  was  a  bad  thing  to  be  recorded,  to  be 
invented,  or  to  be  imagined.  I  am  quite  suie 
Mr.  Rowcliff  would  be  the  first  man  to  tell 
yon  of  it.  (Laughter,  which  was  increased 
when  Mr.  Rowcliff  c^led  out  ‘Question!’) 
Well,  Mr.  Rowcliff  is  impatient  under  this 
castigation.  I  will  hit  lower  or  higher,  just 
as  he  pleases  (renewed  laughter) ;  but  he  must 
allow  me  to  hit  somewhere.  Mr.  Rowcliff  has 
asked  me  what  Government  I  mean  to  join. 
Now,  that  is  a  question  that  must  depend 
upon  the  future  ;  but  I  will  tell  him  what 
Government  I  do  not  mean  to  join.  I  can  as¬ 
sure  yon  and  him  that  I  never  will  join  a  Gov. 
emment  called  a  Rowcliff  Administration. 
(Great  laughter  and  cheering.)  Now,  gentle, 
men,  do  not  yon  imagine,  because  you  deem 
it  very  absurd  that  there  should  be  such  an 
Administration,  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Rowcliff. 
is  at  all  of  that  way  of  thinking  ;  for  I  believe 
I  am  not  far  mist^en  in  the  opinion  that  he 
will  consider  everything  going  wrong  in  this 
world,  and  in  this  country,  until  the  Rowcliff 
Administration  shall  govern  the  land.  (Loud 
laughter.)” 

There  is  humor  there,  if  it  be,  as  we  think 
it  is,  proof  of  humor,  to  enter  heartily  into 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  a  commonplace 
assailant,  and  to  appreciate  very  accurately 
the  sort  of  thrust  which  is  likely  to  turn  a 
crowd  against  him.  But  it  would  he 
childish  to  suppose  that  Lord  Palmerston’s 
power  of  giving  such  replies  as  these  to  a 
man  like  Rowcliff,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  confldence  which  the  English  public 
laced  in  him.  Yet  Lord  Palmerston’s 
umor  as  displayed  in  Parliament  was 
much  the  same  in  kind,  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  replied  to  that  Parliamentary 
bore  of  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Darby  Grif¬ 
fith,  that  a  Junior  Lordship  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  was  still  vacant,  and  then  mutely  sig. 
nailed  from  the  Treasury  bench  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Darby  Griffith  would  accept 
it  at  his  hands.  Mr,  Darby  Griffith  was 
silenced  for  the  time  as  Mr.  Rowcliff  was 
silenced  for  the  time,  by  the  readiness 
with  which  Lord  Palmerston  showed  his 
appreciation  of  the  character  of  his  critic’s 
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attacks,  and  the  best  mode  of  meeting 
them.  But  readiness  of  that  kind  is  no 
sort  of  ground  for  political  confidence, 
and,  as  -a  matter  of  fact,  except  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  great  reserve  of  general  vitality 
on  which  Lord  Palmerston  could  always 
fall  back,  we  question  whether  it  was  of 
the  smallest  political  significance.  Nor 
do  we  think  that  the  best  wit  and  humor 
which  is  displayed  in  Parliamentaiy  battle 
is  often  of  much  political  value.  It  re¬ 
lieves  the  tedium  of  debate,  and  uow  and 
then  displays  a  mastery  of  political  anal¬ 
ogy  which  implies  a  much  deeper  insight 
into  the  reason  of.  the  case  than  any  less 
humorous  remark  would  have  indicated. 
One  of  the  best  instances  of  humor  con¬ 
densing  a  sound  and  solid  argument  into 
an  epigram,  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  answer  to 
the  Fair  traders,  as  it  is  given  in  this  little 
book,  though  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  usually 
regarded  as  one  of  the  political  humorists 
of  his  day  : — 

Speaking  at  Leeds  in  1881,  on  the  sabjeot 
of  Fair  Trade,  Mr.  Gladstone  thos  observed  : 
— ‘  Now,  wbat  is  this  Fair  Trade  system  ?  It 
proposes  that  we  shall  tax  foreign  mannfac- 
taree  in  order  that  they  may  nntax  our  manu¬ 
factures.  That  is  its  first  proposal.  Well, 
now,  gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  exaggeration  of  a  great  Christian 
precept.  There  is  a  great  Christian  precept 
that,  if  a  man  strikes  you  on  one  cheek,  yon 
should  “  turn  to  him  the  other  also  but  the 
precept  with  Mr.  Ecroyd  and  others  is,  “  if 
somebody  smites  you  on  one  cheek,  you 
should  smite  yourself  on  the  other  also.” 
That  appears  to  me  to  be  a  needless  exaggera¬ 
tion.’  ” 

That  is  condensed  logic,  as  well  as  a  stroke 
of  humor.  But  it  is  really  very  curious 
to  observe  how  seldom  the  humorists  of 
political  life  do  embody  a  real  argument 
in  their  irony  or  their  mirth.  Mr.  Lowe 
attempted  it  once  in  his  argument  against 
the  scheme  for  grouping  boroughs  ;  and 
undoubtedly,  whether  the  illustration  was 
or  was  not  sound,  it  was  very  humorous, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not 
think  that  it  was  sound  : — 

’  ‘  Criticising,  later,  the  proponed  grouping 
of  boroughs  under  this  Measure,  Mr.  Lowe 
said  that,  by  grouping  several  boroughs,  and 
giving  them  one  Member  in  the  gross,  ex¬ 
penses  would  be  increased,  for  each  constitu¬ 
ency  would  expect  from  the  one  general  Mem¬ 
ber  as  much  as  each  of  them  bad  received 
from  its  individual  Members.  It  was  like  ask¬ 
ing  a  man  to  marry  several  wives  ;  nay.  worse, 
it  was  asking  him  to  marry  several  widows.” 

But,  comparing  that  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s 


attack  on  Fair  trade,  wo  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  MV  that  while  Mr.  Gladstone  hit 
the  very  centre  of  the  target,  Mr.  Lowe 
hit  the  centre  only  of  an  imaginary  target 
which  has  not  been  shown  to  have  any  ex¬ 
istence  in  fact.  And,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  humorous  sayings  which 
have  pioduced  most  amusement  in  Parlia¬ 
ment, — like  Mr.  Bright’s  as  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  distinguishing  the  head  from  the 
tail  of  the  Adullamite  Party,  which  for 
that  reason  he  compared  to  a  Skye  terrier  ; 
or  Mr.  Labouchere’s  apology  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  noticed  any  drunkenness  on  the  Derby 
Downs,  namely,  that  of  course  he,  being 
a  vtr  pietate  pravit,  would  naturally  exert 
a  centrifugal  repulsion  on  anybody  who 
was  not  all  sobriety,  — have  had  no  politi¬ 
cal  significance  whatever.  So  far  as  they 
tended  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the 
speakers,  it  was  by  the  impression  they 
produced  of  their  elasticity  and  buoyancy, 
not  of  their  political  weight  of  character. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  except  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  from  the  scope  of  this  remark.  Not, 
indeed,  that  he  very  often  used  a  sound 
argument  at  all.  And  when  he  did,  he 
rarely  embodied  it  in  a  joke.  But  though 
he  argued  very  little,  he  often  expressed 
in  his  irony  a  very  keen  criticism  on  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  showed  that  he  under¬ 
stood  not  so  much  whether  a  particular 
proposal  was  wise  or  foolish,  as  why  it 
would  be  agreeable  or  dl.sagreeable  to  the 
English  people.  Probably  nothing  was 
ever  said  in  the  whole  course  of  political 
controversy  which  contained  more  serious 
observation  of  the  English  character  and 
its  aversion  to  any  strained  type  of  politi¬ 
cal  eagerness,  than  the  remark  he  made  in 
1872  on  the  great  achievements  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  first  Administration,  and  on 
the  exhaustion  they  had  left  behind 
them  : — 

“  ‘  Bat,  gentlemen,’  he  said,  ‘  as  time  pro¬ 
gressed  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  ex¬ 
travagance  was  being  snbstituted  for  energ.v 
by  the  Government.  The  nnnatnral  stimnlas 
was  sabaiding  ;  their  paroxysm  ended  in  pros¬ 
tration.  Home  took  refuge  in  melancholy,  and 
their  eminent  Chief  alternated  between  a  men¬ 
ace  and  a  sigh.  As  I  sit  opposite  the  Treasury 
Bench,  the  Ministers  remind  me  of  one  of 
those  marine  landscapes  not  unusual  on  the 
coast  of  South  America  ;  you  behold  a  range 
of  exhausted  volcanoes ;  not  a  flame  flickers 
on  a  single  pallid  crest ;  but  the  situation  is 
still  dangerous  —  there  are  occasional  earth¬ 
quakes  and,  ever  and  anon,  the  dark  rambling 
of  the  sea.  ’  ” 
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That  was  a  moat  ^aphic  and  brilliant 
aperfu  of  the  defecta  of  one  of  the  jfreat- 
eat  of  modern  Adminiatrationa,  and  of  the 
reaaoii  why  the  En^liah  people  were  weary 
of  it.  But  for  the  moat  part,  we  are 


atrongly  of  opinion  that  the  humor  and 
wit  of  political  life  is  eaaentially  relaxation, 
— the  play  which  forma  a  refreahing  inter¬ 
lude  in  the  battle,  and  not  a  teal  part  of 
the  battle  itaelf. — Spectator. 


LITERARY  NOTICES, 


ABOUT  BVOLUTION. 

DaBwiNiax.  An  Expoaition  of  the  Theory  of 

Natural  Selection,  with  Some  of  Its  Applica- 

tiona.  By  Alfred  Rnaaell  Wallace.  Lon¬ 
don  and  New  York  :  MaaniUan  d;  Go. 

Among  those  whose  names  are  most  closely 
associated  with  the  theory  of  natural  aelec- 
tion,  the  author  of  this  interesting  exposition 
stands  foremost  next  to  Daiwin  himself.  In¬ 
deed,  Mr  Wallace  is  entitled  to  the  gloiy  of  a 
contemporaneous  discovery  of  the  principle. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Wallace  sent 
to  England  a  paper  to  be  read  before  one  of 
the  scientific  societies,  formulating  the  same 
convictions  at  nearly  the  same  time  as  when 
Darwin  first  made  known  his  conclusions. 
Though  the  full  glory  of  the  new  departure  in 
scientific  thought  (for  so  it  is  entitled  to  be 
called,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  was  not  in  itself  new)  was  not  given 
to  Mr.  Wallace,  his  name  is  indelibly  connect¬ 
ed  with  it.  The  author  announces  bis  posi¬ 
tion  in  his  present  Look  as  follows  :  “  I  main¬ 
tain,  and  even  enforoe  my  differences  from 
some  of  Darwin’s  views  ;  my  whole  work  tends 
forcibly  to  illustrate  the  overwhelming  impor¬ 
tance  of  natural  selection  over  all  other  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  production  of  new  species.  I  thus 
take  up  Darwin's  earlier  position,  from  which 
he  somewhat  receded  in  the  later  editions  of 
bis  works,  on  account  of  criticisms  and  objec¬ 
tions  which  I  have  endeavored  to  show  are  un¬ 
sound.  Even  in  rejecting  that  phase  of  sexual 
selection  depending  on  female  choice,  I  insist 
on  the  greater  efficacy  of  natural  selection. 
This  is  pre-eminently  the  Darwinian  doctrine, 
and  I  therefore  claim  for  my  book  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  being  the  advocate  of  pure  Darwin¬ 
ism." 

To  the  old  facts  and  arguments,  which  are 
restated  and  enforced  by  our  author  with  great 
clearness,  he  adds  much  that  is  new,  which 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  reader.  In  one 
respect,  however,  he  differs  widely  from  Dar¬ 
win,  and  all  of  Darwin’s  most  eminent  fol¬ 
lowers.  In  the  application  of  the  principle  of 


natural  selection  to  man,  he  declines  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  man’s  higher  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  could  have  developed  by  the  law  of 
evolution.  They  must  have  had  another  ori¬ 
gin,  and  this  origin,  be  tells  ns,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  unseen  world  of  spirit.  Just 
how  Mr.  Wallace  attempts  to  reconcile  the  ap¬ 
parent  contradiction  or  break  in  the  chain  of 
reasoning  with  bis  firm  hold  on  scientific  evo¬ 
lution,  space  will  not  allow  us  here  to  explain, 
and  we  most  refer  the  writer  to  the  book  it¬ 
self.  To  those  inclined  to  believe  in  Darwin¬ 
ism,  and  yet  reluctant  to  let  go  their  hold  on 
Theism,  the  argument  of  the  ingenious  author 
will  be  immensely  significant  and  suggestive. 

Without  alluding  to  the  numerous  matters  of 
interest  which  crowd  the  pages  of  this  volume, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring  to 
bis  opinions  on  what  he  calls  the  ethical  side 
of  that  struggle  for  existence,  which  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  bases  of  the  doctrine  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  which  Spencer  has  named  the  “  survival 
of  the  fittest.’’ 

He  does  not  believe  in  the  suffering  of  ani¬ 
mals,  but  asserts  that  their  torments  and  mis¬ 
eries  “  are  the  reflection  of  the  imagined  sen¬ 
sations  of  cultivated  men  and  women.”  He 
illustrates  his  thesis  with  many  illustrations 
drawn  from  wide  observation  and  study.  He 
asserts  that  the  torments  of  anticipation,  for 
example,  are  unknown  to  the  animal  world  ; 
and  that  the  violent  death,  which  comes  to  the 
majority  of  animals  alike  in  the  cultivated  and 
wild  state,  is  painless  unless  it  is  prolonged. 

“  As  a  rule,”  he  says,  “  animals  come  into 
existence  at  a  time  of  year  when  food  is  most 
plentiful  and  the  climate  most  suitable  ;  .  .  . 
they  grow  vigorously,  being  supplied  with 
abundance  of  food  ;  and  when  they  reach  ma¬ 
turity  their  lives  are  a  continual  round  of 
healthy  excitement  and  exercise  alternating 
with  complete  repose.  .  .  .  This  normal 
state  of  happiness  is  not  alloyed,  as  with  os, 
by  long  periods — whole  lives  often — of  pov¬ 
erty  or  ill-health,  and  of  the  unsatisfied  long¬ 
ing  for  pleasures  which  others  enjoy,  but  to 
which  we  cannot  attain.” 
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While  there  is  mnch  troth,  probebly,  in  Mr. 
Wallace's  contention,  we  think  he  carriee  his 
statement  too  far.  It  is  impossible  for  man 
to  clearly  define  the  limits  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  higher  order  of  animals  and  to  set 
a  bound,  we  will  say,  for  example,  to  that  pre¬ 
monition  of  soffering  which  occasions  in  mao 
as  moch  agony  as  the  thing  itself.  Any  ob. 
server  of  canine  life  will  remember  innomer- 
able  oases  of  snfFering  in  dogs  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  from  any  physical  pain  at  the  time,  and  a 
clear  anticipation,  shown  by  all  the  signs  of 
fear,  of  an  impending  shook  or  blow.  We 
hold  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  reason  acco- 
rately  on  the  snbjeot,  as  the  facts  most  of  ne¬ 
cessity  be  largely  indeterminate. 

Though  the  intelligent  reader  will  find,  prob¬ 
ably,  much  to  differ  from  in  Mr.  Wallace’s  ex¬ 
position,  it  will  be  for  all  sneh  a  most  stimo- 
lating  and  delightful  work.  Certainly  no  sci¬ 
entific  writer  has. set  forth  the  principal  points 
of  Darwinism  with  more  brilliant  and  oonvine- 
ing  clearness,  or  has  thrown  more  light  for 
the  ordinary  nnderstanding  on  phases  of  the 
question  which  are  obscure  and  difficult  to 
grasp.  It  is  only  proper  to  call  attention  to 
the  style  of  the  author,  which  is  simple,  bright, 
and  vivid,  a  model  for  the  scientific  expositor. 
Mr.  Wallace  has  that  most  desirable  of  all  gifts 
for  the  scientist,  a  powerful  and  well-ordered 
imagination,  which  shows  itself  not  only  in 
its  higher  uses,  but  in  the  charm  which  it 
lends  to  presentation. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  MARRIAGE  RELATION. 

The  PunimvE  Family.  Its  Origin  and  Devel¬ 
opment.  By  G.  N.  Starcke,  Ph.D.,  of  the 

University  of  Copenhagen.  (International 

Scientifio  Series.)  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 

d:  Oo. 

The  facts  of  sociology  have  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  observers  to  such  a  large  extent  with¬ 
in  recent  years,  and  such  a  vast  mass  of  mate¬ 
rial  has  been  brought  together,  that  more  im¬ 
portant  advances  have  been  made  in  this  field 
than  in  any  other  department  of  scientific 
thought.  Professor  Starcke  in  his  studies  of 
the  primitive  family  and  the  origin  of  society 
has  been  fortunate  in  the  profuse  wealth  of 
material  at  his  hand.  To  this  material  onr 
author  has  also  added  much  by  original  inves¬ 
tigation.  But  it  is  rather  to  his  genius  for 
generalization,  his  penetrating  judgment  and 
width  of  view,  that  in  onr  brief  consideration  of 
this  book  we  would  draw  attention.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  on  which  the  book  enters  is  so  wide, 
and  covers  so  many  great  questions,  that  it  is 
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within  onr  power  to  touch  only  a  few  of 
them.  — 

An  important  point  which  he  develops  with 
great  clearness  is  that  ties  of  blood,  in  the 
problems  connected  with  the  formation  of  so¬ 
ciety  on  the  basis  of  the  family,  are  trivial  as 
compared  with  social  influences  and  the  pow¬ 
er  of  tradition  which  may  have  occurred  from 
special  reasons  in  particular  tribes  or  peoples. 
For  example,  the  Jewish  command  to  marry 
the  widow  of  the  dead  brother  is  purely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  duty  to  the  social  group,  and  cannot  be 
accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  natural  affec¬ 
tion,  or  even  of  natural  passion.  Onr  author 
says  : 

“  Since  in  the  joint  family  group  the  brother 
succeeds  to  the  headship  of  the  community, 
and  its  interests  and  general  protection  are 
committed  to  his  care,  so  also  the  widow  and 
her  young  children  are  committed  to  him,  and 
under  primitive  conditions  these  relations  take 
the  form  of  marriage.  In  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  property  of  the  deceased  is 
the  difficulty  of  allowing  the  widow  to  return 
to  bar  own  family.  It  is  altogether  irrational 
to  seek  for  the  causes  of  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  widow  and  her  brother-in-law  in 
polyandry.  That  the  brother-in-law  bad  ex¬ 
erted  marital  rights  in  the  husband’s  lifetime 
(polyandry)  would  only  become  a  necessary 
condition,  if  carnal  considerations  formed  the 
comer  stone  of  the  development  of  the  family  ; 
but  all  we  know  of  the  life  and  habits  of  prim¬ 
itive  men  clearly  shows  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  (Carnal  pleasures  certainly  took  the 
most  prominent  place  in  primitive  life,  but 
they  were  also  the  most  easily  obtainetl,  and 
therefore  customs  were  not  formed  under  the 
influence  of  considerations  with  respect  to  the 
means  of  sensual  enjoyment.” 

Professor  Ktarcke  does  not  hold  with  many 
of  the  ethnologists  and  sociologists  that  the 
primitive  status  of  man  was  one  of  promiscuity 
in  the  carnal  relations  of  the  sexes,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  beasts.  He  cites  the  fact  that,  among 
the  earliest  nations,  side  by  side  with  what  we 
would  call  incest  was  to  be  found  the  most 
rigorous  prohibition  against  unions  between 
persons  not  of  the  same  blood.  In  fact,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  law  generally  govern¬ 
ing  the  evolution  of  the  sexual  relation,  ex¬ 
cept  that  each  tribe  or  people  put  restrictions 
on  license  to  meet  its  own  sense  of  need,  or 
some  fancied  demand  of  religion,  or  some  other 
convention  peculiar  to  itself.  Yet  such  re¬ 
striction,  be  it  in  one  shape  or  another,  exist¬ 
ed.  Again,  onr  author  says  :  “  Too  high  an 
estimate  of  the  sexual  impulse  has  led  to  the 
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erroneoiiH  Mserlion,  which  w«  have  dispated 
above,  that  the  Sret  haman  community  lived 
in  promiecuoua  interconrse  and  that  monog- 
amooa  marriage  waa  gradually  developed  from 
this  condition  by  reflectiona  on  the  sexual  re¬ 
lation.’* 

The  theory  of  the  author  upholds  that  love  as 
between  the  sexes  was  the  offspring,  not  of 
pure  carnal  passion  even  among  the  early  peo¬ 
ples.  but  of  usefulness  to  the  family  or  tribal 
group,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  chil¬ 
dren.  That  tribe  was  strong  and  powerful  in 
the  conflict  of  savage  existence,  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  greatest  number  of  strong  and 
healthy  children.  These  alone  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  restriction  on  promiscuous  relations 
between  the  sexes.  The  professor  goes  on  to 
say  :  “  Erotic  enthusiasm  is  closely  allied  to 
the  sexual  impulse,  but  conjugal  love  is  de¬ 
rived  from  another  source.  We  have  seen 
above  that  no  tender  sentiment— at  any  rate 
not  what  we  call  love — inspired  man  with  a 
desire  to  marry,  and  that  primitive  marriage 
as  hard  and  as  dry  as  primitive  life  itself,  had 
its  origin  in  the  most  concrete  and  prosaic  re¬ 
quirements.” 

We  will  close  our  notice  of  this  interesting 
and  suggestive  study  by  quoting  the  author’s 
views  on  the  question  of  woman's  rights,  as 
urged  to-day  by  so  many  enthusiastic  advo¬ 
cates  even  among  men  : 

“  The  movement  In  favor  of  the  greater  Independence 
of  women,  which  is  now  so  strong,  has  received  its 
pecuiiar  character  from  the  fact  that  it  Is  mainly  upheld 
by  unmarried  women.  It  was  owing  to  the  division  of 
labor  which  took  place  in  the  primitive  family,  and 
which  assigned  to  the  man  the  doty  of  providing  suste¬ 
nance,  to  the  woman  that  of  keeping  the  house,  that 
the  nurture  aiid|development  of  the  two  sexes  were  so 
different.  Tlie  struggle  for  txlstencc  was  chiefly 
fought  by  the  man,  and  his  mental  faculties  were  con¬ 
sequently  stimulated  to  greater  exertions  than  those 
of  the  woman.  .  ,  .  We  are  not  disposed  to  concede 
that  the  unmarried  woman,  when  thrown  on  her  own 
resources,  can  without  reserve  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  man  who  is  a  bread-winner.  .  .  .  Independence 
with  respect  to  the  possession  of  property  must  inevi¬ 
tably  lead  to  independence  with  respect  to  its  acquisi¬ 
tion.  and  a  woman's  life  most  become  the  copy  and  not 
tlie  comple'lon  of  that  of  man.  It  mnat  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  in  the  hard  straggle  for  existence,  to  which  the 
woman  Is  now  drawn,  man  has  lost  the  tender  reflne- 
ment  of  feeling  which  enables  a  mother  to  be  the 
cherisher  of  childhood.  A  woman  cannot  take  a  man's 
burden  on  her  shtiulders  without  succumbing  to  a  like 
fate." 

THE  GLACIAL  PERIOD. 

The  Ice  Aoe  in  North  America  and  Itr  Bear- 

INOR  Upon  the  ANnQnrr  op  Man.  By  O. 

Frederick  Wright.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.O.8.A., 

etc.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Probable  Cnuae 

of  Olaoiation,  by  Warren  Upham,  F.O.8.A., 


Aaaistant  on  the  Oeological  Surveys  of  New 

Hampshire,  Minnesota,  and  the  United 

States.  With  Many  New  Maps  and  lllnstra- 

tions.  New  York  :  H.  Appleton  dt  Co. 

Professor  Wright  in  this  comprehensive 
treatise  has  given  the  public  a  study  of  the 
whole  subject  of  the  glacial  period.  He  shows 
himself  a  perfect  master  of  the  whole  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  subject,  and  he  himself  has  been 
engaged  in  studying  glacial  phenomena  for 
the  last  fifteen  years.  He  has  traced  the  gla¬ 
cial  area,  not  only  in  the  regions  east  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  but  has  followed  it  to 
Washington  Territory  and  Alaska.  His  com. 
petence  not  only  as  a  master  of  what  his  pre¬ 
decessors  have  said  and  done,  but  as  a  careful 
and  patient  observer  and  a  keen  indnctionist, 
is  amply  shosm  in  the  beautifully  executed 
volume,  in  itself  a  charming  specimen  of  book¬ 
making,  which  comes  to  us  under  the  imprint 
of  the  Appletons. 

The  principal  problems  discussed  In  this  ex¬ 
haustive  treatise  are  :  What  is  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  as  regards  erosive  power  of  glacial 
ice  and  running  water?  Has  ice  been  the 
chief  agency  in  moulding  continental  sur¬ 
faces  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  glaciation  ? 
What  was  the  date  of  the  glacial  period? 
What  was  the  relation  of  man  to  the  ice  age  ? 

Professor  Wright  thinks  that  ice  was  far  less 
efficient  in  moulding  the  surface  of  the  con¬ 
tinents  than  water,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  latter  has  been  working  through 
countless  ages  and  never  ceases  its  action, 
while  the  ice  action  on  a  general  scale  through¬ 
out  any  large  portions  of  the  world  did  its 
work  within  a  limited  period.  The  acids  in 
water  also  make  it  a  most  effective  chemical 
solvent.  In  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  glacial 
period,  our  author  differs  from  other  glacial- 
ists— Whitney,  Oeikie,  Wallace,  Croll,  and 
Lyell,  though  he  goes  further  in  accepting 
the  theories  of  the  latter  two  than  of  the 
others.  Lyetl's  explanation  of  glacial  action, 
which  attributes  the  growth  and  disappear¬ 
ance  of  glaciers  entirely  to  changes  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  land  and  water  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  he  regards  as  an  efficient  minor 
cause,  but  not  as  fully  accounting  for  the  phe¬ 
nomena. 

His  examination  of  the  theories  of  Croll  and 
Geikie  also  shows  the  great  respect  he  has  for 
their  conclusions.  The  outline  of  their  theory 
we  present  in  the  words  of  another  writer  : 

*'  Daring  the  prsaeat  winters  of  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere  we  sre  S.OOO  000  miles  nearer  the  snn  than  we 
are  daring  the  summers.  Bat  by  reason  of  what  is 
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eslled  the  preceMioa  of  the  eqnlnozes  the  eorthern 
hemirpheru  ww  lO.SOO  years  ago  S.OOO.UOO  miles  farther 
from  the  sno  daring  winter  than  dorinx  aummer.  Thia 
fact,  according  to  Messrs.  Croll  and  Oelkie,  was  of  It¬ 
self  favorable  to  the  prodnctlon  of  glacial  conditions. 
This  agency  was,  however,  at  certain  epochs,  power¬ 
fully  supplemented  by  another  cause  of  glaciation, 
namely,  such  a  change  In  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth’s 
orbit  as  would  make  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun  not  8.000.000  but  14.000,000  miles  greater  in  winter 
than  In  summer.  According  to  Mr.  Croll's  calenlailons 
this  coincidence  of  conditions  propilioas  to  glaciation 
has  been  very  unevenly  distributed.  One  such  coinci¬ 
dence  occurred  800.000  years  ago  ;  another  780.000  ;  an¬ 
other  RSO.OOO;  a  fourth  SAOO.OOO.  In  the  future  they 
will  occur  SOO  000,  800,-000,  800,000  years  hence  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  earth’s  orbit  this  supposed 
cause  of  glaciation  is  at  a  minimum.  But  if  there  bad 
been  several  glacial  epochs  in  the  pest  there  ought 
to  be  traces  of  them  discoverable  in  the  successive 
geological  strata.  Mr.  Croll  himself  confesses  'bat  such 
traces  are  very  scanty  indeed.  Another  weak  point  in 
this  theory  is  the  general  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
laws  regulating  the  absorption,  retenUon  and  distribu' 
tion  of  the  sun's  heat  upon  the  earth.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  when  the  winters  of  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere  occur  in  aphelion  they  will  be  colder  than  now. 
Whether  they  would  be  so  depends  upon  the  action  of 
forces  whose  laws  cann  jt  now  be  accurately  calculated.'' 

While  Professor  Wright  finds  all  these 
theories  unsatisfactory  in  view  of  all  the  facts 
involved  in  the  glacial  period,  admitting  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  strong  points,  convincing 
to  the  reason  as  regards  many  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  in  the  theories  of  Lyell,  Croll,  and 
Geikie,  he  is  not  prepared  to  pnt  forward  any 
hypothesis  of  his  own  in  their  place.  He  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  asserting  that  science  has 
not  yet  hit  on  the  vUinia  raiio.  As  regards  the 
time  of  the  ice  age,  onr  anthor  sets  it  as  chro- 
nologically  much  nearer  onr  own  period  than 
has  been  the  view  of  other  geologists.  His 
reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  pnt  with  a  good 
deed  of  force,  yet  they  are  not  by  any  means 
more  convincing  than  those  of  his  opponents. 
In  tmth,  the  subject  is  so  vast  and  presents  so 
many  conflicting  facts,  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  honest  and  intelligent  variance. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  man  to  the  great 
glacial  epoch,  onr  anthor  is  quite  as  non  oom- 
mittal  as  on  the  problem  of  the  cause  of  gla¬ 
ciation.  His  admission  that  man  was  coin¬ 
cident  in  life  with  the  ioe  age,  at  least  its  clos¬ 
ing  epoch,  merely  affects  the  question  of  his 
minimum  age  on  the  continent.  As  regards 
the  question  of  his  prior  existence  and  the 
problem  of  whether  or  not  the  present  man  is 
descended  from  the  type  of  glacial  man  there 
is  field  of  doubt. 

Professor  Wright  suggests  that  the  utter  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  palaeolithic  and  the  neo¬ 
lithic  instruments  indicates  a  sharply  defined 


distinction  between  the  two  races.  The  Es¬ 
kimo,  howerer,  is  admitted  to  be  a  race  just 
such  as  the  man  of  the  glacial  period  would 
have  been  under  all  the  conditions  of  his  life. 
He  calls  attention  again,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  fact  that  many  competent  scientists  regard 
the  human  remains,  such  as  have  been  found 
in  the  Trenton  gravel,  as  belonging  to  a  race 
distinct  from  and  probably  prior  to  even  the 
Eskimo.  With  these  brief  intimations  of  the 
character  and  importance  of  Professor  Wright’s 
able  work,  we  miut  cease,  merely  remarking 
that  it  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
scientific  library  and  to  the  book  shelves  of 
all  those  interested  in  the  great  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  the  discussion. 

FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Alhemeum  has  just  published  its  usual 
articles  on  the  literature  of  continental  coun¬ 
tries  during  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
Among  them  are  Belgium,  by  M.  de  Laveleye 
and  Professor  Fredericq  ;  Bohemia,  by  Dr. 
Mourek ;  Denmark,  by  M.  V.  Petersen  ; 
France,  by  M.  J.  Reinaeh  ;  Germany,  by 
Hofrath  Zimmermann  ;  Holland,  by  Miss  Van 
Campen  ;  Italy,  by  Commendatore  Bonghi  ; 
Norway,  by  M.  H.  Jaeger  ;  Poland,  by  Dr. 
Belcikowski ;  Russia,  by  M.  Milyoukov  ; 
Spain,  by  Don  Juan  Riano  ;  and  Sweden,  by 
Dr.  Ahnfelt. 

The  principal  business  transacted  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Literary  Congress  at  I’aris,  over  which 
M.  Jules  Simon  presided,  wa.s  the  passing  of 
the  following  resolutions,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  may  be  imported  into  the  Convention 
of  Berne,  to  which  nearly  every  civilized  na- 
tion,  the  United  States  of  America  excepted, 
adhered,  and  has  legislated  accordingly : 
1.  As  an  author’s  title  to  his  work  includes  the 
sole  right  to  translate  it,  or  to  authorize  its 
translation,  the  anthor,  his  successors,  and 
assigns  enjoy  the  right  of  translation  during 
the  term  of  copyright,  even  though  they  may 
not  have  the  sole  right  to  reproduce  the  work 
in  its  original  form.  2.  There  is  no  reason 
for  an  anthor  notifying  in  any  way  that  he  re¬ 
serves  the  right  of  translation.  3.  There  is 
no  ground  for  limiting  the  period  during 
which  the  author  of  a  book  or  his  representa¬ 
tives  may  translate  it. 

Mb.  Stopvobd  Bbooee  greatly  pleased  the 
Shelley  Society  and  his  audience  of  three 
hundred  by  the  lecture  he  recently  gave  them — 
“  Some  Remarks  on  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  Shel- 
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lej.”  He  praised  the  society's  qaiet  and  nse- 
fnl  work,  be  forgave  the  small  jokem  who  had 
exercised  their  small  wits  on  it,  he  refened 
generonsly  to  the  misconceptions  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  then  he  tnmed  to  some  of  the 
specialities  of  Shelley's  lyric  poetry  ;  (1)  the 
nnoonsoions  logic  in  the  arrangement  of  some 
of  his  poems,  illustrated  by  the  “  Ode  to  the 
West  Wind”  ;  (2)  his  nature-myths,  as  inde¬ 
pendent  of  man  as  if  they  had  been  written 
by  a  primitive  heathen —nature  before  man’s 
existence  was  often  Shelley’s  theme,  and  he 
alone  of  poets  had  created  nature-myths  in  the 
subjective  nineteenth  century  ;  (3)  his  lyrics 
of  humanity,  of  love,  liberty,  and  hope,  and 
confidence  in  the  future  ;  and  (4)  the  music 
of  his  lyrical  changes,  the  metre  swaying  with 
the  varying  pulses  of  emotion. 

At  the  seventy-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Swedenborg  Society  it  was  stated  that  3294 
volumes  of  the  society’s  publications  have 
been  issued  during  the  past  year,  showing  an 
increase  over  the  previous  one.  Copies  in  the 
Welsh,  Latin,  French,  and  Russian  languages 
are  included  in  this  total.  Free  public  libra¬ 
ries  and  other  institutions  have  received  up¬ 
ward  of  oOO  volumes,  and  ministers  and  theo¬ 
logical  students  3G4  volumes. 

The  AUiena;um  quotes  some  particulars  re¬ 
specting  “  the  currency  of  early  New  Eng¬ 
land  ”  which  were  recently  communicated  to 
the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  So¬ 
ciety  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Weeden,  the  following 
facts  being  the  most  curious  and  least  known  : 

”  In  the  earliest  colonial  days  barter  was 
much  resorted  to  in  the  absence  or  scarcity  of 
coin.  John  Winthrop,  the  yonnger,  was  the 
father  of  paper  currency  in  New  England. 
He  recognized  the  fact  that  specie  must  be  at 
the  basis  of  all  S3'stem8  of  currency.  He  de¬ 
vised  a  famous  plan  for  a  bank  with  a  currency 
receivable  in  the  markets,  yet  which  should 
not  be  convertible  into  specie.  In  1670  w’heat 
and  moose  skins  were  made  legal  tenders. 
Pork  and  cattle  were  also  received  in  pajrment 
of  taxes.  In  Hingham  milk  pails  were  a  legal 
tender.  Wool  was  also  much  used  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  in  barter.  A  paper  currency  was  desired 
as  a  means  of  relief  from  this  state  of  affairs. 
In  1690  the  colonial  government  issued  fiat 
money.  But  the  best  will  of  promissor  and 
all  the  power  of  state  were  not  enough  to  make 
a  paper  dollar  equal  to  money.  In  1712  a  Bill 
was  passed  making  bills  of  credit  current  for 
the  purchase  of  merchandise.  They  were  re¬ 
ceivable  for  public  dues,  and  were  to  be  equal 


to  money.  But  a  fiat  money  could  not  be 
maintained  at  par.  The  authorities  made 
frantic  efforts  to  keep  specie  at  home.  A  law 
was  passed  forbidding  the  sending  of  more 
than  a  certain  fixed  amount  out  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  at  once.  The  pine-tree  shilling  was  the 
most  common  coin  then  in  circulation.  The 
Spanish  ‘  piece  of  eight  ’  was  much  valued, 
and  was  the  predecessor  of  the  American  dol¬ 
lar.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  col¬ 
onies,  they  found  it  impossible  to  keep  their 
bills  at  par.  The  payment  of  taxes  was  finally 
deferred  from  year  to  year,  as  the  collection 
would  be  a  virtual  redemption  of  the  currency. 
Repudiation  of  public  indebtedness  followed. 
Some  of  the  colonies,  however,  were  able  to 
maintain  their  bills  at  par  much  longer  than 
others.” 

PaorEssoR  Satcb  delivered  an  address  at  the 
Victoria  Institution  last  month,  on  the  cunei¬ 
form  inscriptions  of  Tel  el  Amama,  according 
to  the  tablets  belonging  to  M.  Bonriant  at 
Cairo  and  those  in  the  Bonlaq  Museum.  If 
Professor  Sayce’s  readings  are  right,  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  localities  of  Gedor,  Gath  (Gimti),  Keilah 
(Kilti),  Gaza,  Hebron,  and  otners  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  them  as  possessed  by  Egypt  a  cen¬ 
tury  before  the  Exodus.  The  ubiquitous  Hit- 
lites,  of  course,  are  not  forgotten  in  them. 

The  University  of  Oxford  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  Professor  Sayce,  and  the  University 
of  Cambridge  by  Professor  Bensley,  at  the 
forthcoming  international  congress  of  Oriental¬ 
ists.  Professor  Max  Mftller  will  also  be  pres¬ 
ent  as  the  guest  of  the  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

The  Hopkins  prize  for  the  period  1877-80 
has  been  awarded  by  the  Cambridge  ’Phil¬ 
osophical  Society  to  Professor  George  Darwin. 

It  is  announced  that  the  departmental  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Treasury  to  inquire 
as  to  the  best  plan  upon  which  to  allocate  the 
Government  grant  of  £15,000  in  aid  of  uni¬ 
versity  colleges  has  reported  in  favor  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  to  University  College  and  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  London  ;  the  colleges  of  Victoria  Uni. 
versity  ;  the  University  Colleges  of  Bristol  and 
Nottingham  ;  Masons  College,  Birmingham  ; 
the  Dublin  College  of  Science  ;  the  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  College  ;  and  the  Firth  College, 
Sheffield. 

A  SET  of  Arabic  iiss.,  lately  purchased  in 
Mossul  for  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Budge,  includes  two  rare  and  important 
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works.  One  is  al  Nawawi’s  commentary  upon 
the  Sahlh,  or  collection  of  anthentic  traditions, 
of  Muslim,  a  fine  fourteenth -century  copy  of 
a  work  as  yet  unknown  to  European  libraries. 
The  other  is  a  volnme  of  the  “  AkbbAr  al- 
Dnwal  al-Mnnkati’ab,’*  a  history  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  dynasties,  by  Ali  Ben  Zafir  al-Axdi, 
who  died  a.H.  623.  The  only  hitherto  known 
copy  of  that  valuable  work  is  in  the  Gotha 
Library,  and  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Pertsch 
under  No.  1555.  It  is  the  chief  authority  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Freytag  in  bis  account  of  the  Beni 
Hamden,  ZeUachri/l  der  Deutachen  Morg.  Gta., 
vol.  X.,  and  is  also  frequently  quoted  by  Weil 
in  bis  “  Geschichte  der  Chalifen.” 

The  Rev.  T.  E.  Threlkeld’s  publications  on 
the  language  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
New  South  Wales  have  long  been  didicult  to 
obtain.  His  Grammar  appeared  in  183U,  his 
Key  to  the  Grammar  in  1851.  Mr.  Threlkeld’s 
statements  have  always  proved  most  trust¬ 
worthy,  and  much  regret  has  been  expressed 
that  the  Dictionary  on  which  he  was  engaged 
at  the  time  of  his  death  has  never  been  forth  • 
coming.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Ms.  of 
that  Dictionary,  beautifully  written  out  and 
ready  for  press,  has  lately  been  placed  in  the 
bands  of  the  well-known  missionary  and 
scholar,  the  Rev.  William  Wyatt  Gill — on 
whom  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  has  re¬ 
cently  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
There  is  every  prospect  that  the  Government 
of  New  South  Wales  will  l>ear  the  expense  of 
the  publication  of  this  truly  important  work, 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  W.  W.  Gill 
will  bring  out  a  collected  edition  of  Mr. 
Threlkeld's  literary  works. 

In  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  "  Diction¬ 
ary  of  National  Biography,”  which  extends 
from  Finch  to  Forman,  Mr.  Richard  Garnett 
writes  on  Finlay,  the  bistorir.n  of  Greece  ;  Mr. 
i.  Bass  Mnllinger  on  Cardinal  Fisher ;  Mr. 
Robert  Dunlop,  Professor  Tout,  and  kD.  T.  A. 
Archer  on  the  Fitzgeralds,  Earls  of  Desmond 
and  Kildare  ;  Mr.  G.  P.  Macdonell  on  Fitzgib- 
bon,  Earl  of  Clare  ;  Mr.  R.  L.  Poole  on  Fitz- 
ralph.  Archbishop  of  Armagh  ;  Mr.  W.  P. 
Courtney  on  A.  H.  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Grafton  ; 
Mr.  T.  E.  Kebbel  on  Earl  Fitzwilliam  ;  Mr.  T. 
A.  Archer  on  Rannulf  Flambard  ;  Miss  A.  M. 
Clerke  on  Flamsteed,  the  astronomer  ;  Mr. 
Sidney  Colvin  on  Flaxman  ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth 
on  Fleetwood,  Cromwell’s  general ;  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cis  Espinasse  on  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltonn  ; 
Mr.  A.  H.  BuUen  on  F’letcher  and  Ford,  the 
dramatists  ;  Mr.  Sidney  L.  Lee  on  PhineiM 


Fletcher  and  Simon  Forman  the  astrologer  ; 
Professor  J.  K.  Laughton  on  Captain  Flin¬ 
ders  ;  Mr.  G.  F.  Russell  Barker  on  Flood  ;  The 
Rev.  Alexander  Gordon  on  Flndd,  the  Rosi- 
crucian  ;  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhonse  on  Foley,  the 
sculptor  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Knight  on  Foote  ;  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  on  Duncan  Forbes  ;  Mr.  G.  T. 
Bettany  on  Edward  Forbes,  the  naturalist  ; 
and  Mr.  Ormsby  on  Richard  Ford,  author  of 
the  “  Handbook  for  Spain.” 

Ahono  those  talked  of  as  possible  successors 
of  Mr,  Goose  in  the  Clark  Lectureship  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  are  Dr.  Garnett, 
Professor  Hales,  Professor  Minto.  the  Hon, 
Roden  Noel,  Mr.  Saintsbnry,  and  Dr.  Verrall. 
Another  vacant  chair  of  English  literature  is 
that  of  Glasgow,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
worth  some  £800  or  £900  a  year. 

M.  JussBBAND,  Councillor  to  the  French 
Embassy  in  London,  well  known  as  a  writer 
on  certain  aspects  of  social  life  in  England 
daring  the  reigns  of  the  Plautagenets,  has 
made  considerable  progress  with  a  work  on 
English  literature,  the  publication  of  which 
may  be  expected  in  the  autumn. 

Mr.  Fbank  Tornzb,  Count  Dillon’s  private 
secretary,  is  engaged  upon  a  life  of  General 
Boulanger.  Mr.  Turner  has  accompanied  the 
General  on  all  his  journeys,  and  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  many  important  documents  and  facts 
such  as  would  not  be  available  to  an  ordinary 
biographer.  The  work  will  be  written  from 
an  independent  standpoint,  and  will,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  confined  to  the  facts  of  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  life.  Messrs.  Sonnenschein  will  be  the 
publishers. 

Fob  the  fifth  edition  of  his  Bampton  Lec¬ 
tures  on  **  Bunday,”  which  first  came  out  in 
1860,  Archdeacon  Hessey  has  written  a  new 
preface,  bringing  down  his  account  of  Sunday 
to  1889  :  and  he  has  attached  to  it  an  excursus 
on  two  important  cuneiform  documents  in  the 
Museum  which  have  been  held  to  indicate  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Mosaic  Sabbath  on  the 
part  of  the  Babylonians.  Messrs.  Cassell  are 
the  publishers. 

Thb  Athfntgum  gives  a  most  laudatory  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  “  Century  Dictionary”  now  pub¬ 
lishing  by  the  Century  Company.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  are  specially  noteworthy  : 

“  The  ‘  Century  Dictionarj’  ’  does  not  com¬ 
pete  with  works  of  pure  linguistic  science,  nor 
does  Professor  Whitney  wish  to  be  meted  by 
the  same  rule  which  grammarians  employ  to 
measure  Littre,  Grimm,  or  Murray.  It  is 
rather  an  encyclopedia  than  a  word-book.  A 
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critifl  to  whom  early  aheets  of  it  have  been 
gnbmitted  has  deaoribed  it  aa  ‘  an  apotheoeia 
of  Welwter.’  Ita  aim  ia  to  offer,  not  only  a 
meaning,  bnt  the  foil  meaning,  of  every  word 
whirh  the  Engliah  reader  ia  likely  to  come 
acroaa  in  atodying  the  moet  modem  booka  or 
even  newapapera.  The  previona  Engliah  dio* 
tionary  which  haa  the  fiilleat  vocabulary  boaata 
that  it  givea  180, OOU  worda,  bnt  the  ‘  Century 
Dictionary '  will  deflne  more  than  200,000. 
The  etjunologiee  of  all  worda  are  treated  with 
apecial  care,  and  one  feature  of  the  work 
which  will  attract  notice  ia  the  definition  of 
each  ancceaaive  letter  of  the  alphabet,  in  all 
caaea  written  by  Profeaaor  Whitney  himaelf. 
The  etymologies  have  throughout  been  written 
anew,  on  an  independent  plan  devised  for  the 
purfiose,  and  from  original  sonioea,  in  the 
hope  of  presenting  in  clear  language,  but  in  a 
ancciuct  manner,  the  results  of  moilera  acholar- 
ahip  in  this  branch  of  science.  The  etymo¬ 
logical  forms  given  are  cited  in  a  regular  series, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  in  all  sim¬ 
ilar  cases.  Great  care  baa  been  taken  to  verify 
all  the  forms  and  facta  given.  Several  popu¬ 
lar  dictionaries  abound,  for  example,  in  so- 
called  Anglo-Saxon,  Gothic,  or  Sanskrit  forma 
which  could  not  have  existed  in  those  lan¬ 
guages  ;  they  abound  still  more  in  forms  which, 
though  externally  correct,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  the  language  to  which  they 
are  ascribed,  and  are,  for  the  moat  part,  mere 
inventions  ;  or  in  forms  which,  though  rest¬ 
ing  on  genuine  worda,  are  grossly  misspelled, 
referred  to  a  wrong  period  or  language,  or 
otherwise  distorted.  .  .  . 

“  To  sum  up,  the  general  plan  of  the  ‘  Cen¬ 
tury  Dictionary  ’  has  been  to  furnish  a  com¬ 
plete  vocabulary  of  English  words  and  phrases, 
particularly  of  terms  used  in  the  various  sci¬ 
ences  and  in  all  branches  of  business,  not  ex¬ 
cluding,  though  carefully  discriminating,  col¬ 
loquialisms,  Anglicisms,  Americanisms,  slang, 
and  such  foreign  words  as  are  in  popular  or 
technical  use  ;  to  carefully  define  and  illus¬ 
trate  by  abundant  citations  from  the  whole 
range  of  English  literature  the  different  mean¬ 
ings  of  each  word  ;  to  famish  etymologies 
which  shall  represent  the  most  recent  results 
of  philological  research  ;  to  take  advanced 
ground  in  orthography  and  pronunciation  ;  to 
give  full  lists  of  synonyms  and  indicate  their 
proper  use  ;  to  give  more  fully  than  has 
hitherto  been  done  the  proper  combination, 
in  special  phrases,  of  prepositions  with  verbs 
and  adjectives,  and  of  nouns  with  their  appro¬ 
priate  verbs  ;  to  famish  a  large  number  of' 


carefully  executed  illustrations  and  diagrams 
which  shall  really  assist  the  reader  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  text  ;  to  provide  not  only 
a  lexicon,  but  an  encyclopaedia,  by  adding  to 
the  formal  definitions  of  a  large  number  of 
scientific  and  other  terms  general  explanations 
of  the  facts  or  objects  of  which  they  are  the 
names  ;  in  short,  to  produce  an  encyclopaedic 
dictionary  which  shall  meet  the  wants  of  all 
classes." 

Tbk  Baconian  craze  is  contagions.  There 
has  lately  been  published  at  Amiens  a  pamphlet 
of  some  120  pages,  entitled  "  Les  Empmnts 
d'Homcre  au  Livre  de  Judith,"  par  I’Abbe 
Fourriere.  According  to  a  notice  in  the  Etvue 
Oritique,  its  aim  is  to  prove  that  the  authors 
who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Homer  were  of 
Jewish  origin.  Here  are  some  of  the  proofs. 
There  were  Jews  in  the  Troad,  particularly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Ida,  as  is  shown 
by  their  name-—"  Idaei,  ludaei."  When 
Homer  says  that  a  thing  had  ta’o  names,  in 
the  language  of  gods  and  in  the  language  of 
men,  by  the  former  he  meant  Hebrew,  and  by 
the  latter  Greek.  If  the  Aeolic  dialect  be 
compared  with  Hebrew  striking  resemblances 
appear,  notably  the  similarity  of  the  digamma 
and  V’aa.  From  the  point  of  view  of  religion, 
the  "  Iliad  "  should  be  considered  as,  at  bot¬ 
tom,  the  representation  of  a  great  war  against 
the  monotheism  of  the  Bible. 
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Lepbost  nc  India.— Some  years  ago  a  Com¬ 
mission  was  sent  out  to  India  to  inquire  into 
the  history  and  treatment  adopted  for  leprosy. 
A  series  of  questions  had  been  framed  bearing 
upon  the  whole  question,  which  were  carefully 
answered  by  all  the  medical  officers  of  the 
three  Presidencies  ;  and  it  was  anticipated 
that,  based  upon  this  information,  a  valuable 
report  would  have  been  compiled,  together 
with  a  code  of  rules,  for  its  medical  and  hy¬ 
gienic  treatment.  Like  many  other  reports, 
it  has  no  doubt  been  carefully  pigeon-holed. 
In  the  mean  time  no  attempt  is  made  to  check 
the  spread  of  the  disease  ;  the  leper  is  allowed, 
and  prefers  to  be,  wbere  men  most  do  congre¬ 
gate — a  pernicious  liberty  which  was  carefully 
avoided  by  our  ancestors.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Government  of  India  are  opposed  to 
segregation,  not  through  any  doubt  that  this 
necessary  and  wholesome  measure  would  fail 
to  stamp  out  the  disease  ;  bnt  from  the  belief 
that  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the  public  opin- 
'ion  of  the  day.  If  public  opinion  in  Bombay 
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is  ganged  by  the  Government  of  India  it  will 
find  that  the  resolute  application  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  segregation  would  be  unanimously  sup¬ 
ported.  As  the  spread  of  this  disease  seems 
likely  to  affect  the  European  equally  with  the 
native,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Home  Government 
will  issue  such  orders  to  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  so  that  the  public  at  large  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  contagion. — AUea's  Indian  MaU. 

Thx  Obigikal  of  Dothbbots  Hall. — A  let¬ 
ter  of  great  interest  to  every  reader  of  Dick¬ 
ens,  signed  “  J.  M.  R.,”  appeared  in  the  AVic- 
castle  Wttidy  ChronicU  in  reference  to  an  arti¬ 
cle  which  that  paper  has  published  on  Dothe- 
boys  Hall,  Bowes.  The  correspondent,  who 
is  a  native  of  the  Barnard  Castle  district,  says  : 

“  ‘  Nicholas  Nickleby,’  a  study  in  untruth, 
broke  the  hearts  of  two  very  decent  people, 
and  sent  them  to  their  grave  before  their  time. 
The  book  (as  far  as  the  school  aimed  at  was 
concerned)  was  a  terrible  libel.  In  the  second 
edition  Dickens  protests  that  he  meant  no 
particular  school.  This  may  pass  with  out¬ 
siders  ;  but  those  who  know  the  district  are 
aware  that,  like  Dickens’s  picture  of  the 
school,  and  like  his  letters  about  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Binney,  his  protest  lies  on  the  cloudy 
side  of  truth.  Any  one  over  fifty  who  has  read 
the  book,  and  who  knows  the  district,  can  see 
a  dozen  finger-posts  in  the  novel  directly 
pointing  at  one  school.  ‘  Sqneers,’  says  Dick¬ 
ens,  ‘  had  only  one  eye.*  This  alone  would 
show  who  was  meant,  as  there  was  only  one 
schoolmaster  near  Greta  Bridge  who  had  only 
one  eye.  The  blow  aimed  so  meanly  was  the 
outcome  of  spite  and  fun,  for  Dickens  would 
have  his  laugh,  if  his  best  friend  had  died  for 
it.  The  prototype  of  Squeers  gave  great 
offence  to  H.  K.  Brown  and  Dickens  by  his 
haughty  bearing  when  they  invaded  his 
school.  For  this  he  was  deprived  of  charac¬ 
ter,  reason,  and  ultimately  of  his  life.  No 
crueller  wrong  was  ever  done  than  this  by  any 
literary  writer  of  our  time. 

“  The  picture  drawn  of  the  school  was  as 
far  from  the  truth  as  it  well  could  be.  In 
Dickens's  novel  Nicholas  was  the  only  usher. 
The  school  contained  about  forty  scholars. 
They  were  bleary-eyed,  hair-lipped,  and  de¬ 
formed.  This  picture  was  made  to  do  duty 
for  a  school  where  the  scholars  numbered  two 
hundred,  and  where  the  teachers  were  seldom 
fewer  than  seven.  The  charges  of  feeding  the 
boys  on  cattle  that  had  died  a  natural  death, 
the  brimstone  and  treacle  farce,  the  frozen 
pump  story — all  these  and  a  heap  of  other 
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novel  furniture  were  simply  so  many  artistic 
untruths.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Railton,  game- 
dealer,  of  Barnard  Castle,  tell  how  many  geese, 
turkeys,  etc.,  he  used  to  supply  for  *  boy  con¬ 
sumption.’  My  grandfather,  who  lived  near 
Bowes,  knew  the  schoolmaster  well.  1  have 
talked  to  him  many  an  hour  about  Dotheboys, 
and  his  indignation  at  the  perversion  of  fact 
by  Dickens  was  fierce  enough  to  be  almost 
amusing.  He  used  to  describe  the  scholars  as 
perfectly  healthy  young  scamps,  declaring 
that  he  thought  they  knew  the  flavor  of  every 
apple,  pear,  and  plum-tree  in  the  neighbor 
hood.  His  description  of  the  master  was  that 
he  was  a  kindly,  good-hearted  fellow,  just  a 
shade  hasty  in  his  temper,  not  by  any  means 
the  man  to  feed  boys  on  natural-dead  cow. 

“  As  to  the  picture  of  Miss  Fanny  Kqiieers, 
the  lady  who  has  had  to  suffer  vicariously  for 
that  imaginary  character  was  one  of  the  sweet¬ 
est  and  kindest  of  women.  When  I  was  an  ap¬ 
prentice  lad  I  knew  her  fairly  well.  Her  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  her  fear 
lest  she  herself  should  give  you  any  unneces¬ 
sary  trouble,  I  shall  never  forget.  Every  word 
I  ever  heard  her  utter,  every  glance  of  her  eye 
or  motion  of  her  hand,  bespoke  a  kindly  heart. 
She  was  the  sort  of  woman  a  dog  or  a  child 
leaps  to  instinctively.  She  has  suffered  her  un¬ 
deserved  martyrdom  in  silence,  but  even  now 
our  Dickens  worshippers  will  not  let  her  rest. 

"  The  correspondent  yon  quote  writes  about 
*  the  occupant  of  Dotheboys  Hall  objecting  to 
the  visits  of  gentlemen  like  himself,’  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  might  have  got  pitched  out  if 
the  proprietor  had  found  him  prj'ing  about 
his  kitchen.  Well,  I  wish  more  strength  to 
the  arm  of  the  pitcher,  and  a  healthy  energy 
to  his  foot  the  next  time  a  gentleman  of  the 
Dickens  cult  invades  his  privacy. 

“  In  my  youth  I  remember  it  was  said  that 
the  book  which  had  killed  the  father  and 
mother  had  married  the  daughter  ;  that  some 
gentleman  who  knew  the  family  had  stood  by 
the  girl  in  her  deepest  agony,  and  that  indig¬ 
nant  sympathy  budded  and  blossomed  into 
love  and  marriage.  If  that  was  so,  it  would 
be  delightful  to  hear  that  a  descendant  of  such 
a  union  periodically  varied  the  monotony  of 
Bowes  life  by  lifting  these  literary  Paul  Prys 
out  of  bis  invaded  kitchen,  and  by  assisting 
them  along  the  broad  road  that  leads  from 
Bowes  to  Greta  Bridge.  The  article  yon  quote 
sa3rs  Fanny  Sqneers  is  dead.  If  ever  I  am  in 
the  neighborhood  where  she  lies,  I  hope  to 
lay  a  flower  upon  the  tomb  of  the  patient, 
silent,  injured  dead." 
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A  Tablespoonful 

"Pearline 


in  a  pail  of  water,  will  convince  a  woman  against  , 

her  will  that  it  washes  everything;  best  and  quick- 

est — injures  nothing;  coarse  or  fine — just  the  ^ 

reverse — by  doing  away  with  the  rubbing  it  ^ 

saves  the  very  thing  which  ruins  the  most  ' '  /■"  .  ”  ^ 

clothing — especially  fine  things.  It  takes  the 

drudgery  out  of  woman’s  hardest  work.  Wash  ' ' 

day  and  cleaning  time  are  no  longer  “bugbears” 

in  the  homes  where  Pearline  is  used — these  homes  number  millions. 

red'llcrs  and  some  nnscrnpulous  grocers  are  offering  imitations  which  they 
T  7  claim  ti  l>e  Pearline,  or  “  the  same  as  Pearline.”  IT’S  FALSE — they  are 

X  -*  V  ^  Vt  ^  I-  I  V.,'  t’f'L  besides  are  dangerous.  149  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 
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Corn  Salve 


It  yoar  dmaalst  does  not  keep  It,  do  not  let  bha  000- 
Tlnee  you  that  some  Imitation  la  Just  as  rood;  send  by 
toW.T.  HANMON  dk  t’*.,  Schruectady.  N, 
■rety  box  la  warranted  to  core,  <w  money  zoraoded. 
Price  13  and  ItS  ceata. 


Made  with  care,  and  warranted.  Send  stamp  10  the 
mannfactnrer  for  the  book  about  glovee  and  how  to  get 
them.  Es’abliehed  tHM 

JOHN  C.  HUTt;nTNSON,  Johustow*.  N.  T. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


r.  UARIOS  CMAWFOXD’a  NXW  XOVKJj. 

GREIFENSTEIN. 

By  the  author  of  “  Mr.  Isaacs,”  “  Dr.  Claudius,”  etc.,  etc.  lamo,  cloth  extra,  $1.50. 

“  *  Greifcnstein  ’  is  a  very  strong  and  welUwrittea  story,  full  of  dramatic  situations,  fine  scenic  description,  subtle 
argument,  and  sucdnci  narrative.  ...  It  is  evident  that  the  conception  upon  which  he  hat  worked  took  strong  hold 
upon  him,  and  that  the  tense  of  the  play  of  destiny  in_  the  development  oi  the  career  and  its  counteraction  by  the 
purity  and  high  vitality  of  Hilda  was  as  present  to  him  as.is  the  story.  H  ilda  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  character.  ,  ,  . 
But  there  are  really  no  dummies  in  this  novel,  which  is  no  lest  original  and  fresh  than  powerful  and  interesting,  and 
which  we  are  inclined  to  rank  as  the  best  piece  of  work  the  author  has  yet  done.” — Nnu  York  Tribune. 


r.  MARION  CMAWrORD’B  NOrSZS.  NXW  XDITION8. 
i2mo,  cloth  extra. 


MR.  ISAACS.  A  Tale  of  Modem  India.  $1.50. 
DOCTOR  CLAUDIUS.  A  True  Story.  $1.50. 
ZOROASTER.  Ii-so. 

A  TALE  OF  A  LONELY  PARISH.  |i-5o. 


SARACINESCA.  I1.50. 

MARZIO’S  CRUCIFIX.  so. 
WITH  THE  IMMORTALS.  $1-50. 
SANT  ILARIO.  /n  Ike  Press. 


NXW  HTORIXa  XT  HXNRT  JAMXS. 


A  LONDON  LIFE. 

A  LONDON  LIFE— THE  PATAGONIA— THE  LIAR— MRS.  TEMPERLY.  By 
the  author  of  “The  Europeans,”  “  Roderick  Hudson,”  etc.,  etc.  lamo,  cloth  extra,  $1.50. 

“  His  short  stories,  which  are  always  bright  and  sparkling,  are  delightful.  .  .  .  Will  bear  reading  again  and 
and  Express. 

“  Mr.  James'  art  it  of  the  kind  which  is  enjoyed  most  when  it  is  known  intimately.  He  is  that  almost  unique  per¬ 
son  nowad  ays,  a  novelist  whose  work  can  be  read  a  second  time  with  an  appreciable  gain  in  the  reaider’t  pleasure.” — 
Boston  Daily  Aetnertisor. 

WORMS  XT  HXNRT  JAMXS. 

i3mo,  cloth  extra. 


THE  ASPERN  PAPERS,  and  other  Stories. 

$1.50. 

THE  REVERBERATOR.  ^S- 


FRENCH  POETS  AND  NOVELISTS.  li-5o 
THE  BOSTONIANS.  |i.75. 

THE  PRINCESS  CASAMASSIMA.  li-TS- 


PARTIAL  PORTRAITS  $1-75. 

ZXTTXRS  or  rXOSPXR  MXRIMXX’S  ••  lNCONNVX.*» 


AN  AUTHOR’S  LOVE. 

Being  the  Unpublished  Letters  of  Prosper  Mrrimee’s  *'  Inconnue.”  laroo,  cloth,  extra,  $1.50. 

“  Clever,  bright,  tender,  and  fanciful.  They  fit  in  with  Prosper  Mdrimde's  letters.  Though  the  whole  thing  i«  only 
a  work  of  fiction,  sull  these  are  the  sort  of  letters  which  Prosper  Mirimde  might  have  written  or  inspired.”— Avaufoa 
Daily  News. 

**  Brilliant  books  are  never  common  ;  they  arc  so  rare  to-day  that  the  appearance  of  ‘  An  Author’s  Love  '  may  be 
hailed  as  a  literary  event.  .  .  .  It  is  a  great  success,  and  to  make  it  so  a  literary  talent  of  a  high  order  was  taxM  to 
its  uttermost.  ’ — Philadel^ia  Press. 

“  It  is  the  ardor  veiled  by  delicacy,  the  caprickwsness,  the  coquetry,  the  tenderness  the  womanliness  in  short  which 
makes  the  letters  ia  *  An  Author's  Love  ’  so  charming  that  it  reconciles  you  to  the  audimity  which  has  dared  to  assume 
the  feminine  side  of  this  world-famous  correspondence.” — Boston  Herald. 

NXW  ASD  RXriSXD  XDITION  NOW  XXAHT. 


AMIEL’S  JOURNAL. 

THE  JOURNAL  INTIME  OF  HENRI-FREDERIC  AMIEL.  Tranalated,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Mrs  Humphry  Ward,  author  of  ”  Robert  Elsmere,”  ”  Miss 
Breiherton,”  etc.  With  a  Portrait.  New  and  cheaper  edition,  tamo,  f  1.75. 

“  A  wealth  of  thought  and  a  power  of  expression  which  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  dozen  less  able  works.”— 
Ckurekman. 

**  A  work  of  wonderful  beauty,  depth,  and  charm.  .  .  ,  Will  stand  beside  such  confessions  as  St.  Augustine's 
and  Pascal’s.  .  .  .  It  is  a  book  to  converse  with  again  aad  again ;  fit  to  stand  among  the  choicest  volumes  that  we 
esteem  as  friends  of  our  souls.’' — Christian  Register. 

TUX  THXORT  OW  NATURAL  SXLXCTION. 


DARWINISM. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Theo^  of  Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  Applications.  By  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  author  of  “The  Malay  Archipelago,”  etc.,  etc.  With 
Map  and  Illustrations.  l2mo,  $1.7$. 

”  The  present  work  treats  the  problem  of  the  Origin  of  Species  ou  the  same  general  lines  as  were  adopted  by  Dar¬ 
win;  but  from  the  standpoint  reached  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  discussion,  with  an  abundance  of  new  facts  and  the 
advocacy  of  many  new  or  old  theories.  .  .  .  An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  give  such  an  account  of  the  theory  of 
Natural  Selection  as  may  enable  any  intelligent  reader  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  Darwia’s  work,  and  to  unMrstanJ 
something  of  the  power  and  range  of  his  great  principle.'' 


Maemillan  A*  Co's  complete  catalogue  of  psskliceUions  will  he  sesst  free  hy  mail  to  any  address  on  application. 

HAGHILLAN  &  CO.,  Piblishers,  112  Fonrtb  Aienoe,  Mew  York. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


Vocal  Registration. — A  very  remarkable 
discovery  has  recently  been  made  by  a  lady, 
who  has  for  some  time  been  making  experi¬ 
ments  to  ascertain  the  degrees  of  intensity  in 
a  note  when  sung  by  the  human  voice.  While 
testing  the  capability  of  the  “  phoneidescope,” 
which  registers  the  air  waves  produced  by  the 
vibration  of  the  voice,  the  idea  struck  her 
that,  if  a  more  sensitive  substance  were  used, 
the  disturbance  of  the  air  could  be  more  ac¬ 
curately  registered.  After  many  attempts  she 
succeeded  in  finding  the  substance  which  she 
was  in  search  of,  and  her  anticipations  proved 
correct.  On  this  substance  Mrs.  Watts-Hughes 
spreads  a  thin  layer  of  colored  powder. 
The  membrane  is  then  placed  in  a  kind  of 
trumpet,  into  which  a  note  is  sung.  The  pow¬ 
der,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  note, 
diffuses  itself  into  the  most  wonderful  shapes, 
which  are  then  transferred  to  glass  by  another 
process.  The  forms  of  flowers  and  plants 
seem  to  be  the  most  usual.  The  discovery  is 
attracting  much  attention  among  scientific 
men. — Court  Journal. 

Artificial  Silk. — In  the  Paris  Exposition 
is  exhibited  a  collodion  product  of  a  remark¬ 
able  character,  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
artificial  silk.  To  manufacture  it,  pyroxyline 
was  first  prepared  by  the  conversion  of  a 
specially  pure  cellulose,  obtained  from  certain 
parts  of  young  wood,  and  then  dissolved  in  a 
mixture  of  thirty-eight  parts  of  ether  and  forty- 
two  of  alcohol.  Through  a  series  of  concen¬ 
tric  tubes  the  collodion  is  forced  out,  under 
pressure,  in  a  stream,  and  then  immediately 
solidifies  by  contact  with  water,  the  thread  so 
produced  being  wound  off  on  to  a  bobbin. 
Next,  this  thread  is  denitrated  by  being  soaked 
in  weak  nitric  acid,  which  renders  it  insoluble 
in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  also  non-explosive. 
The  threads  are  now  dried  and  used  as  ordinary 
silk  ;  they  are  capable  of  being  dyed,  and  are 
about  three-quarters  the  textile  strength  of  or¬ 
dinary  cocoon  silk.  In  appearance  it  is  stated 
to  excel  the  natural  product  of  the  silk  worm. 
— Britith  Journal  of  Photography. 


Wolfe’s  Schiedam  Schnapps. — This  de¬ 
lightful  aromatic  tonic  is  so  well  known  that 
it  seems  like  an  old  story  to  speak  of  the  many 
virtues  claimed  for  it  these  many  years.  It 
has  been  upon  the  markets  of  the  world  for 
forty  years,  and  during  this  long  period  it  has 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  beverages  known. 
This  Schnapps  is  imported  into  this  country 
and  foreign  countries  from  Holland  in  cases 
of  one  and  two  dozen  square,  high-rhouldered 
bottles,  which  style  the  home  and  foreign 
courts  have  decided  is  essentially  a  part  of 
the  proprietors’  right.  There  are  two  sizes, 
denominated  large  and  small  bottles.  In  the 
smaller  case  there  are  one  dozen  large  and  in  the 
larger  case  two  dozen  small.  Like  all  good 
things  this  celebrated  Schnapps,  upon  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  advertising,  has  been  much  damaged, 
it  is  said,  by  attempts  at  imitation.  The  propri¬ 
etor  has  deemed  it  to  the  interest  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  as  well  as  himself,  that  an  additional 
safeguard  be  placed  upon  his  valuable  com¬ 
pound.  He  therefore  places  upon  each  bottle 
his  trade  mark,  “  W.  A.  S.,”  and  it  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  well  in  parties  desiring  to  secure  the 
genuine  article  to  notice  whether  this  mark  is 
labelled  upon  them  and  buy  only  whole  bottles. 

Do  You  Shark  the  Results?— Why  not 
use  other  people’s  brains  as  well  as  your  own 
in  order  to  lessen  life’s  work,  and  especially 
so  when  the  coming  hot  weather  will  make 
lifeaburden  to  those  who  have  to  do  laborious 
house-work?  The  very  word  “  Pearline ” 
sounds  clean  and  sweet  enough  to  recommend 
even  a  poorer  article.  But  **  Pearline  ”  does 
as  clean  and  as  sweet  work  as  its  name  im¬ 
plies.  Now  if  there  be  a  housekeeper  among 
the  thousands  of  Wittuss  readers  who  has 
hitherto  lived  so  far  beneath  her  privileges  as 
not  to  have  used  ”  Pearline,”  surely  she  will 
at  once  purchase  a  packet  and  test  what  it  will 
do  for  her.  “Pearline”  represents  brains. 
Thgt  is,  it  is  the  product  of  long  and  hard 
processes  of  thought,  investigation  and  ex¬ 
periment.  You  are  invited  to  share  the  results. 
—  From  Now  York  IVitness,  June  lath,  1869. 
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French  vs.  English  Electrical  Engineers 
FROM  A  Yankee  Point  of  View. — The  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  AVw  York  Times  SAyt  : — 

“  The  jealousy  of  ihe  French  electricians,  who 
are  far  behind  the  English  in  practical  ability 
and  knowledge,  yet  have  fought  bitterly 
against  allowing  any  foreigners  to  share  in  the 
lighting  contracts,  has  prevented  anything  like 
an  intelligent  use  of  the  tower  as  yet  for  spec¬ 
tacular  effects  in  illumination;  but  these  will 
come  in  time,  and  no  doubt  they  will  be  not¬ 
able  when  they  do  come.  The  same  spirit 
kept  the  question  of  elevators  for  the  tower 
open  until  every  other  expedient  had  been  tried 
and  recourse  to  an  American  firm  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  A  whimsical  story  was 
told  me  the  other  day  about  the  effort  to  shut 
the  English  firm  out  of  the  competition  for 
working  the  colored  fountain  display.  Week 
after  week  the  contracts  which  had  been  ver¬ 
bally  promised  the  English  company  were  de¬ 
layed,  after  they  had  been  fairly  won,  and  at 
last  it  was  announced  that  there  would  be 
another  competition,  conducted  on  slightly 
different  lines,  which  necessitated  rearranging 
the  whole  plant.  While  the  English  company 
were  engaged  in  this,  the  manager  noticed  a 
suspicious  number  of  young  men  with  very 
commonplace  clothes,  but  curiously  white 
hands,  loitering  and  sauntering  about,  but 
keeping  a  sharp  watch  in  a  furtive  way  on 
the  English  workmen.  With  great  shrewd¬ 
ness  he  had  the  whispered  word  passed  around 
to  do  everything  wrong,  regardless  of  expense 
or  results,  as  long  as  the  spies  were  about, 
and  the  men,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  elaborately  mystified  them.  At  night 
when  the  new  competition  came  on,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  had  set  everything  right  and  gave  a  better 
display  than  ever,  while  the  Frenchmen  broke 
down  with  grotesque  completeness  at  the 
outseL  Thus  it  was  that  the  English  finally 
got  their  contract.” 

Tennyson. — Lord  Tennyson’s  eightieth 
birthday  will  occur  in  August  of  the  present 
year,  and  Scribner's  for  that  month  will  contain 
two  excellent  portraits  of  him  engraved  from 
photographs,  one  taken  in  1877  and  one  in 
1888  ;  also  pictures  of  his  houses  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  Surrey,  with  an  especially  fine 
engraving  of  Tennyson’s  favorite  lane. 

ANCtENT  REMAtNS  IN  PERSIA. — Mr.  Theo¬ 
dore  Bent  has  just  returned  from  an  expedition, 
partly  for  the  British  Association  and  partly 


for' the  British  Museum.  ”  His  first  object,” 
writes  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  GuarJiaH,  “  was  the  exploration  of  the 
Island  of  Bahrein,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
the  result  of  his  explorations  there,  though 
continued  but  for  a  fortnight,  have  been  most 
important.  The  island,  which  is  only  about 
fifty  miles  long,  is  covered  with  sepulchral 
mounds  to  the  number  of  some  20,000.  Two 
of  these  were  opened  from  the  top,  and  in  each 
a  two-storied  tomb  was  discovered.  In  the 
upper  chamber  the  remains  seemed  to  belong 
to  a  horse  or  some  other  sacrificed  animal,  and 
in  the  lower  and  principal  chamber  the  re¬ 
mains  were  human.” 


B<X>KS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

Tke  International  Education  Series.  By  W. 
T.  Harris.  Education  in  the  United  States. 
i2mo,  cloth,  402  pages.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  dr*  Co.  Price,  $i.jo. 

Days  Out  of  Doors.  By  Chas.  C.  Abboit. 
l2mo,  cloth,  322  pages.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  6*  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

Stellar  Evolutions  and  its  Relations  to  Geo¬ 
logical  Time.  By  Jas.  Croll.  i2mo,  ii3 
pages.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  dr*  Co.  Price, 
$1.00. 

Tke  Garden's  Story.  By  Geo.  H.  Ell- 
WANCER.  i6mo,  cloth,  345  pages.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  dr*  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

Tke  Children  and  otker  Verses.  By  Chas. 
M.  Dickinson.  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  138 
pages.  New  York  :  Cesssell  Co.  Price,  #1.00. 

Light  on  tke  Path.  i6mo,  paper,  68  pages. 
Boston  :  Tkeosopkical  Book  Co.  Price,  25  cents. 

Alluring  Absurdities.  By  M.W.  Meagher. 
i2mo.  paper.  200  pages.  New  York:  Amer¬ 
ican  News  Co.,  Agents.  Price,  25  cents. 

Ice  Agein  North  America.  By  Fred  Wright. 
8vo,  cloth,  620  pages.*  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  dr*  Co.  Price,  $5.00. 

Lace.  By  Paul  Lindau.  i2mo,  cloth,  324 
pages.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  Is*  Co.  Price, 
75  cents. 

A  Sage  of  Sixteen.  By  L.  B.  Wai.Ford. 
l6mo,  paper,  243  pages.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  Co.  Price,  30  cents. 

Tkiotle.  By  the  author  of  “A  Dieam  of 
Dreams.”  i2mo,  paper,  165  pages.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  6*  Co.  Price,  25  cents. 

Derrick  Vaughan,  Novelist.  By  Edna  Lyall. 
i2mo.  paper,  144  pages.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  b‘  Co.  Price,  25  cents 

Tke  People  I've  Smiled  IVitk.  By  Marshai.i. 
P.  WiLirER.  tamo,  cloth,  268  pages.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  «>*  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 
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Entirely  New  Edition 

OF 

Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia. 

VOLUMES  I.,  II.,  A^D  III.  NOW  READY. 


To  be  completed  in  ten  volumes, — issued  at  intervals.  Price  per  volume :  Cloth, 
$3.00;  Sheep,  $4-00 ;  Half  Morocco,  S4-SO> 

EDITED  AND  PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  AU8PIOE8  OP 

W.  k  R.  CHAMBERS,!  ^  jJ.B.  LIPPINCOn  COMPANY, 

EDIMDURGH,  I  ( 


It  may  safety  b«  said  that  from  its  first  publication  CHAMBEKS’S  ENCVCl.OP.®DlA  has 
held  the  iilKhest  place  in  the  pupnlar  estimation. 

Revisions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  that  the  work  might  be  kept  abreast  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge ;  bat  the  advancement  has  become  so  rapid  that  something  more  than  a 
mere  revision  is  reoulred.  The  publishers,  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  and  J.  B.  Llp- 
plncott  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  have  therefore  undertaken  the  preparation  of  this  entirely 
new  and  handsome  edition,  rewriting  the  old  articles  so  as  to  Incorporate  the  latest  information, 
and  Introducing  many  new  ones  on  the  subJects  of  art,  science,  literature,  history,  biography, 
etc.  The  text  is  reset  throughout  In  clear,  distinct  type,  and  embellished  with  manv  new  and 
excellent  Illustrations.  The  genersd  plan  heretofore  followed  has  been  adhered  to,  and  all 
the  features  which  have  recommended  it  to  public  Atvor  are  retained.  It  is  concise,  simple, 
clear,  accurate,  and  easy  of  reference,— In  a  word,  "A  IHeHummritof  Patssrsal  JEaewfMfge,'' 
containing  a  maximum  of  Information  in'a  minimum  of  space.  The  work  has  been  prepared 
coQloIntly  by  American  and  English  editors,  thus  Imparting  to  it  an  international  character,  the 
chief  articles  on  American  topics  having  bMn  written  by  the  beat  autborities  in  this  country. 
Excellent  map*  of  all  countries  on  the  globe  are  included,  while  the  American  edition  contains 
a  map  of  each  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  The  low  price  Of  the  work  brings  It  within  the 
means  of  all.  _ 

OPIMIOPSS  OP  XHH  PRESS. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  reference  In  existence.” — ATew  Torfe  ITortd. 

*'  No  book  of  the  siie  gives  more  information,  or  gives  It,  on  the  whole,  with  greater  accuracy .”—S. 
James  Gaaette,  London. 

“  No  book  betides  the  Bible  and  the  handy  dictionary  can  be  said  to  be  more  ImportanL” — Boetnn 
Herald. 

“  Could  we  own  bnt  one  Encyclopmdia,  Chambers’s  wonld  be  that  one.”— BoNon  Adverliter. 

The  new  Kncyclopedia  will  be  a  library  in  itself,  and  will  be  certain  to  be  highly  appreciated  where- 
ever  the  English  Language  is  spoken.”— LisenMof  Mercury. 

“  It  is  a  complete  and  bandisome  book,  and  should  introduoe  the  Bncyclopmdia  into  every  fhmily  that 
hat  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  it  earlier.  In  literary  merit  and  style,  at  well  at  in  its  adaptation 
to  the  average  Inquirer,  it  is  Incomparably  the  very  beM  and  cheapest  Eneycloptsdia  for  popular  refer- 
ance.”- BosfM  Olobe.  _ 

*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  transportation  flree,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

E.  R.  FELTON,  PnbUsher, 

25  Bond  street,  New  York. 


Jm  -  1  ■■  U  era  of  Dr.  8a«c’a 

Catarrh  Kemedy  of  tbelr  abllitjr  to  cure  Catarrh  In  the  Head,  no  matter 
how  bad  or  of  how  long  standing,  that  they  offer,  in  good  faith,  the  above  reward  for  a  oaaa 
which  they  cannot  cure.  Bemt^y  60  cents,  by  druggists. 
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Eclectic  Gallery 

OP 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

TiioM  nngr»viD)(B  are  beaatifullj  engraved  on  ateel,  and  moat  of  them  have  appeared  in  tha 
Eclictic  Magaxine  during  paat  years.  They  embrace  correct  portraits  of  over 

250  DISTINGUISHED  HEN 

«f  the  paat  and  present  century.  Our  list  includes  portraits  of 

HistorianSi  Poets,  Artists,  Wan  tors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc* 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 


350  Different  Subjects, 


of  which  the  following, 'aeleitsd  from  oar  list,  will  give  some  Idea  of  their  scop*  and  variety^* 


PORTRAITS, 

Kina  WILLIAM. 
rUEDKBJCK  THE  OEEAT. 

VICTOR  EMASfVEL. 

OEOROE  BANCROFT. 

WM.  H.  PREBCOTT. 

ROBERT  BROWNIEO. 

CHARLOTTE  BROKTM. 

JOHX  RVBKIS. 

THACKERAX. 

tiICKEXB. 

HA  WTHORXE. 

TEXXTBOK. 

LOJra  FELLOW. 

HERBERT  BFEHCER. 

JOHN  BTVART  MILL. 

OLADBTOXE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Tbsy  are  printed  on  line  paper,  lOslS  Inches,  an 
Ws  fnralsh  nsat  cloth  eases  or  poraoilos,  holding  from 


HISTORIC  AND  IDEAL. 

XAPOLEON  IN  PRISON. 

WM.  PENN’S  TREATT. 

CONORESa  OP  VIENNA. 

BATTLE  or  BUNKER  HILL, 

BATTLE  or  QUEBEC. 

WALTER  SCOTT  ASH  rRIENBS, 

I R VI NO  AND  rniENDS. 

MOZART  AT  VIENNA. 
SHAKESPEARE  AND  rAMILT. 
TRIAL  or  QUEEN  CATHARINE. 
RAPHAEL. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 

BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

BURIAL  or  THE  BIRD, 

FLOWER  OATHEREBS. 

BLIND  MAN’S  BUFF,  ETC.,  ETC. 

are  sent  by  mall  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
m  to  fifty  engravings. 


PRICES. 


Eagraviags,  10  cents  sash,  or  |7.(K)  per  100. 


i  Eagravingt,  ......  fO  60 

13  Engravings,  ..•-•■•lOO 


Portfclies,  each,  |0  60 

Portfclio  and  16  Engravings,  •  •  •  •  1  60 

“  “  26  “  ....  a  26 

"  "60  "  ....400 


We  will  make  selections  of  the  Bograrlngs  to  be  sent  whenever  rcqnlred,  or  the  pnrehaser  can  select  for 
fitmeelf. 

8<nd  postage  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bonnd 
Oninme  for  centre-table. 


CalaloffOM  $eiUjr$s  to  attf  addrttt,  or  eatoloao*  aod  $ampU  mgraving  asnf  on  rtotipt  U  emfs. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St..  New  York. 
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FOURTH  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED 


TREATISE  AND  HAND-BOOK 

OKANGE  CULTURE 

IN  FLORIDA,  ^LOUISIANA,  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

BY  BEV.  T.  W.  MOOBE. 


This  i3  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  practical  guide  to  Orange  Culture  that 
Ims  yet  appeare«l  in  this  country.  Mr.  Bishop,  President  of  the  >'ruiU(irowers’ 
Association  of  Florida,  and  owner  of  three  of  the  finest  groves  in  the  State,  says : 
'*  It  contains  all  the  information  necessary  foi  success.”  Mr.  Greenleaf,  of  Jack- 
stinville,  who  is  improving  one  of  the  largest  wild  groves  in  the  State,  sevs :  “  The 
booh,  if  I  could  hare  had  it  one  year  ago,  would  have  saved  me  $1000.” 


CHArraa  I. 
“  II. 

“  III. 
“  IV. 

V. 
VI. 

vn. 

VIII. 
IX. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 
XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 

XXV. 


COISTTEliTTB. 

The  I*roflt  of  Orange  Growing. 

Of  the  Several  Meinods  of  Planting  Orange  Qroves. 

The  Wild  Orange  Grove  Badt.ed. 

Orovea  from  Tianeplanted  Sour  Stump*. 

Planting  the  Orange  Seed. 

Baddiiig. 

On  Selecting  a  Location  for  an  Orange  Grove. 

The  Advantage*  of  Partial  Koreat  Shelter. 

“  The  Froft  Line  "  and  “  The  Orange  BelL" 

The  Bffert  of  Froet  on  Plants. 

Trail  •‘planting. 

The  bbtaiice  Apart 
Cnltl  ration. 

Thorough  Cnltivaiioa. 

Pruning. 

Fertilising. 

Species,  Varieties,  err. 

The  Lemon  and  Ume. 

The  Inaeci*  Damaging  to  the  Orange  Tree  -  The  Natnral  Enemies 
of  aach  Inaecta,  and  the  Bemediea  to  be  Ap  'lied. 

Dioaaes  to  which  the  Orange  Tree  and  Fruit  are  Liable,  and 
their  Rcmedie*. 

Rost  on  the  Orange. 

Gathering,  Packing,  and  Shipping  the  Orange. 

Crops  that  may  be  Urourn  Among  the  Omnge  Trees. 

Oil^  Perfumaa,  Batracta,  etc.,  from  the  Citrus. 

Conelnalon. 


Fbr  tale  by  all  Bookeellert,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  by  the  Publishers. 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

9S  BOND  aTBBBT,  NKW  TOBK, 
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READER’S  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 


**  There  is  ttwfflcient  in  these  volumes  to  start  any  one  ott  a  successful 
literary  career  if  blessed  uHth  a  fair  share  of  brains.’* 

Nine  Volumes,  half  morocco,  gilt  top,  in  box.  Price,  $22.50  j)er  set. 

KACII  VOLUMB  BOLD  8EFAKATBLT,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

THE  WRITER’S  HANDBOOK  A  General  Guide  to  the  Art  of 

Cumpoaiiiou  and  St/lt*.  $2.50. 

BREWER’S  READER’S  HANDBOOK  of  Facts,  Characters, 

PloUi,  and  Referenoes.  $2.00. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  of  PHRASE  and  FABLE. 

tilTing  the  DeriTation,  Soaroe,  or  Origin  of  alxmt  20,000  Common  Pliraaes,  lIluBioiis,  and 
Worda  that  hav«  a  Tale  to  Tell.  $2.50. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES.  Imitative, 

Keallstie,  and  Dogmatic.  With  Illaatratiuns.  $2.50. 

EDWARDS’S  WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES.  A 

Dictionary  of  Curioua,  Quaint,  and  OutK>f-tlie-Wa7  Matters.  $2.50. 

WORCESTER’S  COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY. 

Heviaed,  Enlarged,  and  Profusely  lllustrateii.  $2.50. 

ROOET’S  THESAURUS.  A.  Treasury  of  English  Words.  Classified 

and  arranged  au  as  to  facilitate  the  Expreaeion  of  Ideas  and  aaaisi  in  Literary  Composition. 
$2.50. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 

Fn>m  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Modem  languages.  $2.50. 

SOULE’S  ENGLISH  SYNONYMES.  A  Dictionary  of  Synon- 

ymea  and  Synonymous  or  Pp.rallel  Expressions.  $2.50. 


€ntirt  mt  or  Ut^gU  volurntt  ttnt  bg  maU  or  txprmr,  paid,  on  r*e»lp(  tfprler. 

Address : 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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F  CRAM  PS 

O  and 

"  COLIC. 


GET  THE  GENUINE.  IMITATIONS  ARE  OFFERED— THEY  ARE  WORTHLESS 


A  POFTTLAI 

Halm 


A  POFTTLABWofk  aa 
diseases  AMD 
kTSBATtfSST 
Ib7  O.  Hbsbi 
'Lbosabd,  M. 
aoth,Wp^. 
'  outs,  paiL 
.  1,  OS;  I>N>ar 

si  ts,  Clrenlar  free,  OItm  traatmcot  tor  ALL  Bair  and 
BMknllXMMUM;  how  to  bleach,  rrmore,  dye  It.  totpreacrlp- 
UODI.  Ulaat’d  ModJeal  dear.  Cok  PaVra,  Vatrall,  Mii* 


A  Good  InvestneBt. 

A  PROPRIETARY  modk-ins  company  located  In 
^  Maaeachnrette.  Inlty  organized  and  haring  good 
eatabllthed  trade-mark  and  tale ;  SOO  per  cent,  profit. 
Pirtt  clast  tcstimonLala,  A  large  controlling  Interest  it 
held  hr  parties  representing  an  es'ate,  which  mnrt  be 
settled.  To  an  eneri^ic  party  with  $5,000  to  $10,000  to 
Jadicioutly  invest  tmt  ia  a  rare  chance.  Address 

W.  C  FINBODT,  Drawer  Y7,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


I.  § 

Establlsked  1637. 

59  Carmine  Streot,  New  York. 

MEMORIAL  ART  WORKERS. 


Ail  I  r ms  of  .Memonalt  arranged  m  Siaincd  ('.lass 

Windows,  Memorial  Tablets,  Monumental  Work, 
Pulpits,  Lecterns,  Font  and  other  details  for  the 
Church.  Correspondence  solicited. 


BATH 

CABIHET. 


ROLLIHG 

CRAiR. 


A  CrEB  M 
Eli«aafttlni,ll 
Llvfc  Milab 
ElBraa**,  Bt*. 

Deac^tAva  CItouIatb 
'  both  maUiNl  frea. 

HenU  fvr  cireulnr  to 


FOliDINQ  CHAIR  CO.,  New  Haven,  Ot. 


A  Central  Loeatlon. 

Prononneed  sneress  ia  the  Ktnrtevant  House,  Broad- 
way,  comer  30th  Street,  New  York.  Rooms.  $1  per  day 
ana  upward  Eurtipean.  or  with  board,  $3  to  $4  on 
American  plan.— trittpAit- 

Lessons  on  Prompt 
Aid  to  the  Injured. 

Bt  henry  WEBB.  With  55  IHnstratlont. 

This  little  book  has  received  the  indorsement  of  the 
best  medical  men  in  London.  The  directions  given  are 
simple  and  clear,  and  hr  id  use  many  valuable  lives 
may  be  saved  by  knowing  Just  what  to  do  "  until  the 
doctor  comes.”  It  is  especially  valuable  for  Hospital 
Nurses  and  for  Ambulance  Corps,  as  it  contains  just 
the  information  they  rcqntre. 

“We  feel  qnite  snre  that  any  bead  of  a  family,  know¬ 
ing  the  value  of  such  a  little  manual,  will  hardly  fail  to 
keep  one  in  his  honse.  There  ia  hardly  a  month  when 
its  possessor  would  not  find  it  useful.’ —AccAonpe. 


Sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price,  91.00* 
Address  £.  R.  PELTON, 

25  Bond  Street,  N.  Y. 

CHICHESTER’S  ENGLISH 


PENNYROYAL  PILLS 


UB  CE088  BUKQMD  B&AITB. 

0rithMa.b9»te— b  ■■■■!■  >9B<I 
r'ii»ble  pill  Ibr tale.  fall. 

Aak  Sar  ChiekMtsr’e  Mtefiuh 
Diamsnd  Brand,  *■  rod 

lame  tKtxFs.  BcaidNivlih  bla«rib* 


.  ibla«rib- 

PbM.  Al  Dra^aU.  Ao^opt 
••  •Char*  ia  piiis  Ui  patu* 
lH»ard  boiei.  pink  wrapper*,  ar*  aBaa^ca** 
aaaataHUt.  Head  4c. 'Btanipef  for 

_  ^  pariiculan  anl  lsa4laa,** 

- ^  retoro  mail.  ]•,•••  toaO. 

malalafFTTm  lAIIES-Hk.  ▼9  uaed  tbm.  Kas#  Paper, 
thlchaster  Chemical  Co.,Hadiaan  Sq.,PkUa..Pn. 


ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION 

OP 

CHAMBERS’S  ENCYCLOP/EDIA. 

REVISED  AND  REWRITTEN. 

To  be  eommleted  in  10  Volumes, — ieturd  nt  interonle.  Priee  per  oolume  t  Cloth,  $3.00  f 
Oheep,  $4.00  f  Hmtf  Morocco,  $4.30. 

“  In  typography,  arrangement,  and  illustration  this  new  edition  is  a  model.’’ — AVtv  Veri  Chritiiau  Union. 

“This  work,  the  cheapest  of  the  laiger  encyclopadias,  is  being  reissued  in  handsome  style.” — Meat  york  Herald^ 

iPiUbettnt  by  mail  on  rocei/t  of  eric*.  Addrtu 

E.  R.  EEETOIV,  ^20  Eond  St.,  IVew  York. 


JOSEPH  diLijorrs 
^  STEEL^PENS. 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 

The  Favorite  Nombers,  303, 404, 604, 
351, 170,  and  bis  other  styles, 

Sold  throughout  the  World. 
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CAPT.  CHARLES  KING’S 

New  Military  Novel: 


LARAMIE;  OR,  THE  QUEEN  OF  BEDLAM. 

A  Story  of  the  Sioux  War  of  1876.  By  Capt.  Chas.  Kino,  U.S.A., 
author  of  “The  Colonel’s  Daughter,’’  “The  Deserter,”  “From  the 
Ranks,”  “  Marion’s  Faith,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

“Captain  King  has  caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  American  novel,  for  be  has 
endowed  liis  work  fully  and  freely  with  the  dash,  vigor,  breeziness,  braverj',  tend¬ 
erness,  and  truth  which  are  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  our  national 
characteristics.  Captain  King’s  narrative  work  is  singularly  fascinating.” — St. 
Louia  Reftublican. 

“As  descriptions  of  life  at  an  army  post  and  of  the  vicissitudes,  trials,  and 
heroisms  of  army  life  on  the  plains,  in  what  are  called  *  times  of  peace,’  the  novels 
of  Captain  King  are  worthy  of  a  high  and  permanent  place  in  American  literature. 
They  will  hereafter  take  rank  with  Cooper’s  novels  as  distinctively  American 
works  of  fiction. — Army  and  Navy  Register,  iVashington,  D.C. 


The  Colonel’s  Daughter. 

19mo.  Extra  cloth,  $1,165. 

“Captain  King  is  to  be  thanked  for  an  entertaining  eontribution  to  the  slender  stock  of 
American  military  novels, — a  contribution  so  good  that  we  hope  he  will  give  us  another.”— 
Neto  York  Tribune. 

"It  is  a  charming  work,  worthy  of  achieving  a  permanent  place  in  literature.  We  cor¬ 
dially  congratulate  Captain  King  on  his  accomplished  success,  for  such  undoubtedly  it  is.— 
N.  y.  Army  and  Navy  Journal. 


Marion’s  Faith. 


lUtno,  Extra  cloth.  $1.95. 

"  The  author  of  this  novel  is  a  gallant  soldier,  now  on  the  retired  list  by  reason  of  wonnds 
received  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  furor  with  which  his  books  have  been  received  proves  that 
be  can  write  as  well  as  tight.  ’  Marion’s  Faith’  is  a  very  pleasing  story,  with  a  strong  flavor 
of  love  and  shoulder-straps  and  military  life,  and  cannot  but  charm  the  reader.” — National 
Tribune,  H'aeAington,  D.C. 


Kitty’s  Conquest. 

Ithno.  Extra  cloth.  $t.OO. 

“  A  charming  little  story  of  love  and  adventure,  by  Captain  Charles  King,  n.S.A.  The 
book  is  written  in  a  neat,  attractive  style,  and  abounds  in  bright  passages.  The  characters 
are  drawn  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  and  the  plot  is  handled  very  successfully.  It  is  a  good 
addition  to  the  library  of  modern  fiction.” — Boeton  Poet. 


The  Deserter,  and  From  the  Ranks. 


No.  1  OP  Amkrican  Novels. 

Square  i9tuo.  Extra  cloth,  $1.00.  Paper,  50  cento. 

“  It  is  a  relief,  indeed  to  turn  from  the  dismal  introspection  of  much  of  onr  modern 
flotion  to  the  fresh  naturalness  of  such  stories  as  these.” — Nete  York  Critic. 

"  No  military  novels  of  the  day  rival  those  of  Captain  King  in  precision  and  popular¬ 
ity.” — Boeton  Courier.  _ 

♦**For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  the  PtUtlishers,  post-paid,  on 
rseeipt  of  the  price. 

J.  B.  LIFFIKOOTT  OOMFAIT,  716  uid  717  Market  8t,  Fhiladelpliia. 
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Ilie  New  Departure! 

OB, 

A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 

“  The  New  Departure  ”  U  a  new  application  of  an 
old  idea,  namely — ^tbat  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a 
thinj;  Is  to  do  iL 

It  is  called  a  Natural  system,  because  the  most 
essential  tiling  of  a  practically  valuable  education 
arc  learned,  as  a  child  Icarus  to  wa<k  and  talk. 

It  consists  of  24  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the 
whole  done  up  In  a  neat  and  portable  case. 

By  means  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and 
its  arraiifceinent,  any  person,  wiUi  pen  and  ink  or 
pencil  may  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  time 
usually  spent  in  acquiring  such  knowledge,  learn 
to  write  well,  or  become  a  good  penm ah  ;  to  spell 
ACCURATELT  a  Vocabulary  of  several  hundred  of 
the  most  commonly  used  words;  to  write  the 
language  correctly,  or  English  Gkammar,  and  to 
point  properly  tiie  breaks  or  Joints  of  a  sentence, 
which  is  PUNCTDATiON.  Each  card  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  has  arr.inged  on  one  side  of  it  a  (Mirtion 
of  a  T(K'abulary  or  list  of  several  hundred  such 
words  as  a  [wrsoii  in  every-day  life  will  be  most 
likely  to  use.  On  Uie  other  side  of  the  cards  are 
arranged  certain  al>solute  facts  concerning  Gram¬ 
mar,  Spelliing,  and  Punctuation ;  sometimes  of  all 
three  together. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  at  the  same  time  to  write  and  to  spell 
correctly.  This  is  the  ouly  useful  way  of  learning 
to  spell,  and  the  knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punc¬ 
tuation  acquired  in  this  way  will  be  much  more 
permanent  than  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  the 
text-books. 

Many  of  our  best  educators  now  insist  that  this 
is  the  only  pracUcal  and  proper  way  to  teach  Gram¬ 
mar,  Spelling  and  Punctuation. 


The  applieeUioti  qf  the  principle  qf  learning  bq 
doing  to  our  primary  edueation  as  roe  do  to  ail  other 
affairs  qf  t\ft,  has  been  indorsed  bq  the  highest  authori¬ 
ties  and  by  our  rrsost  irUeUigent  educators. 


Price,  #1. 

Bant  (e  any  address,  postpaid,  on  roeoipt  of 
price. 

PUBLISHED  av 

E.  R.  FELTON  &.  CO., 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


THE 


A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

KDITSD  BT 

EDW!W  LAKIESTER,  M.D.,  Fii, 

And  written  by  Distinguished  Memberr.  of  the  Royd 
College  of  Physicians  and  Snrgenns, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENURGED. 


All  who  have  examined  this  book  pronounce  it 
the  beat  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankestcr  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  ot 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  understand  and  apply  them 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL« 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
an  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Orngs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  in 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thousand  Titles. 


BUY  IT  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

.t  will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bilk. 


Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  cloth,  g  1 .50  ; 
sheep,  93.00 ;  half  russia,  93..50. 

Bent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 


E.  B.  FELTON  A  CO.,  Publishers, 
25  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Mrs.  Wister’s  New  Story 

.  .  .  THE  ALPINE  FAY  .  .  . 


A  Romance  from  the  German  of  £.  Wbkner.  i2mo.  Cloth.  ^1.25. 


OTHER  TRANSLATIONS. 


THE  OWL'S  NEST.  By  MirHtt . |i  *5 

PICKED  UP  IN  THE  STREETS.  By  Sehobert .  «  as 

SAI.NT  MICHAEL.  By  Weniar . 1  as 

VIOLETTa.  By  Mantcuffel . i  as 

lady  with  the  RUBIES.  By  MarUtt ....  t  as 

VAIN  FOREBODINGS.  By  Oiwald . i  as 

A  PENNILESS  GIRL.  By  Heimburf . 1  as 

QUICKSANDS.  By  StreckAua . t  So 

BANNED  AND  BLESSED.  By  Weiner . 150 

A  NOBLE  NAME.  By  Glumcr . t  So 

FROM  HAND  TO  HAND.  By  Raimuod  ....  1  so 

SEVERA.  By  Haitner . 1  50 

THE  EICHHOFS.  By  Reicbenbach . 1  So 

A  NEW  RACE.  By  Raimuad . . 

CASTLE  HOHENWALD.  By  SocckAua  ....  1  $0 
MARCARETHE.  By  Joncker . 1  So 


Thirty-one  volumes  in  twenty. 


TOO  RICH.  By  StiecleliiM  . . |t  So 

A  FAMILY  FEUD.  By  Harder . 1  as 

THE  GREEN  GATE.  ByWicheit . .  So 

ONLY  A  GIRL.  By  Hillem . 1  So 

WHY  DID  HE  NOT  DIET  By  Votckhausen  .  .  i  so 

HULDA.  By  Lewald . i  50 

THE  BAIUFF'S  MAID.  ByMariitt . x  as 

IN  THE  SCHILLINGSCOURT.  By  Martin  ...  i  so 

AT  THE  COUNSELLOR'S.  By  Marlin . i  so 

THE  SECOND  WIFE.  By  Martin . 1  so 

OLD  MAM’SELLE’S  SECRET.  By  MarUu ...  i  so 
(Paper  cover,  as  centa.) 

GOLD  ELSIE.  By  Martin . 1  So 

COUNTESS  GISELA.  By  Martin . 1  50 


UTTLE  MOORLAND  PRINCESS.  By  Martin  .  t  so 

Sold  only  in  sets.  $2g.oo. 


**  Mil.  Wilier  ii  the  moat  iDdaitrioaa,  ai  areli  aa  the  moat 

Kcioua  and  lucceaaiul,  of  tranalators  In  the  department  of 
t  literature." — Aina  Vark  Evtning  Pott. 


"  The  novel-readinc  public  of  the  United  Statea  owe  a  debt 
of  (ratitude  to  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister  tor  her  transiationa  from 
the  German,  partly  for  the  judgment  she  haa  always  shown 
Is  her  aelcctum  of  authora  to  be  iranaUted,  and  pairtly  from 


the  skill  and  the  taste  that  has  always  characterired  her  vefv 
aions,  or  adaptations,  if  indeed  it  would  not  be  better  to  call 
them  her  improvements  of  the  originals." — Anv  York  Mail 
and  Sjc/ntt. 


Entertaining  Stories 

By  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor 


.  BEHIND  THE  BLUE  RIDGE  . 

A  Homely  Narrative.  i2mo.  Extra  cloth,  |l. 25. 

"  Intensely  dramatic  in  construction,  rich  in  color,  pic¬ 
turesque  in  description,  and  artistic  in  iu  setting." — Pkita- 
dtlfkia  Record. 

"  It  is  lightened  through  and  through  by  humor  at  subtle 
and  spontaneous  as  any  that  ever  brightened  the  dark  pages 
of  Kfe  history,  and  is  warmed  by  that  keen  sympathy  and 
love  for  human  natur.  vhich  transfigures  and  ennobics  every. 

thing  it  loiichw,"—CAfr<vv  Trs^Mar. 


.  .  A  SHOCKING  EXAMPLE  .  . 

And  Other  Sketches.  i2mo.  Extra  cloth,  1 1.25. 

No  stories  of  recent  date  are  to  tender  and  sympathetic ; 
so  rich  in  color ;  so  bubbling  over  with  humor,  and  to  full 
of  delicate  etchings  of  pleasant  life  as  those  told  by  Miss 
Baylor.  The  present  book  embraces  no  less  than  fifteen 
complete  sketches  which  are  characterized  by  the  same  bril* 
liancy  of  style  that  has  won  for  the  author's  previous  works 
the  highest  encomiums  of  the  press  and  her  large  number  of 
readers. 


.  .  .  .  ON  BOTH  SIDES  .  .  .  . 


Containing  “The  Perfect  Treasure”  and  “On 
This  Side,”  the  whole  forming  a  complete  story. 
l2mo.  Extra  cloth,  f  1.25. 


**  No  such  foithlul,  candid,  kindly,  brilliant,  and  incisive 
petMiitation  of  Enghsh  and  American  types  has  before  been 
^ieved  The  urit  of  the  story  is  considerable.  It  is  written 
hrtUiantly,  yet  not  flimsily.  It  is  the  best  inlemational  novel 


that  either  tide  has  hitherto  produced.  It  is  u^tten  by  aa 
American  woman  who  really  knows  both  countries,  and  who 
has  shown  that  she  possesses  posrers  which  ought  to  put  her 
in  the  front  rank  of  fiction."— Airs*  York  Truant. 


Three  volumes,  complete  in  sets,  in  box.  I3.75. 

For  talc  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  the  Publishers,  post-paid, 

. . on  receipt  of  the  price . 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


HE  DIDN’T  KNOW. 

THK  in»n  who  wrote  It,  ooaldn’t  know,  TN  FACT  one  oertelntjr  i*  Mid,  concern, 

event*  wonid  prove  him  wrong; >  “  Man  1  Ing  eaae  and  wealth  i  Man  want*  them 

want*  hut  little  here  below,  nor  wants  both  so  vei^  bad,  he  gives  for  them 

that  little  loug,”  This  maybe  true  In  his  health.  Then,  may  be.  In  his  wealth 

all  degrees  of  suffering  and  crime,  of  woe,  he  may  indorse  the  song:  **  Man 

but  man  wants  all  things  else  he  sees,  wants  but  little  here  below,  nor  wauts 

and  wants  them  all  the  time.  that  little  long.’* 

Still,  if  you  have  health  you  have  everything.  Here's  a  capital  way  to  recover  it, 
if  it  is  lost,  and  a  splendid  means  of  preserving  it,  if  it  is  endangered. 

OB8EB VB: 

••  Dus.  Starkey  &  Pales: 

“  1  am  satisfied  that  the  Compound  Oxygen  is 
an  excellent  remedy.  Dr.  O.  A.  Darby. 

"PresitUnf  of  Columbia  FtmaU  Colltge. 

"  CULU.MBIA,  S.  C.,  March  13,  1888." 

“Drs.  Starkey  4  Pales: 

“  I  regard  your  Treatment  by  Inhalation  as  a 
wonderful  discovery  of  science  and  a  blessing  to  suffer 
ing  humanity.  Rev.  A.  A.  Johnson, 

“Prtsidtntof  Wttltyan  Celltgt, 

Fort  Worth,  Texas,  November  a,  1888." 

"  Drs.  Starkey  4  Palen  ; 

“  I  fully  indorse  the  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment.  J.  F.  SPENCE, 

"President  of  Grant  Memorial  University. 

"Athens,  Tenn." 

••  Drs.  Starkey  4  Palen: 

“  1  commend  your  specific  to  the  thousands 
of  sufferers  from  catarrh  with  its  attendant  ills. 

"  W.  D.  Parker, 

"President  of  State  A'ormal  School. 

“  River  Falls,  Wis.,  Septemtwr  14,  1879." 

"  Drs.  Starkey  4  Palen  : 

“1  have  observed  the  effects  of  Compound 
Oxygen  in  the  case  of  my  brother-in-law,  who  has 
been  wonderfully  restored  by  it. 

"  Beyond  his  case  my  observation  does  not  go,  but  it 
strikes  me  as  the  remedy  for  certain  classes  of  diseases. 

“  Warren  A.  Chandler,  D.D., 

"President  Emory  College. 
"Oxford,  Ga.,  November  1, 1888." 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen’s  office  records,  which  are  always  open  to  inspection,  show 
over  50,000  cases,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  in  which  their  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment  has  been  used  by  physicians  in  their  practice  and  by  invalids  independently. 

FA  ery  patient  of  Urs.  Starkey  &  Palen  reports  from  time  to  time,  and  in  this  way  it  is 
possible  not  only  to  keep  an  exact  record  of  each  case,  but  to  provide,  free  of  charge, 
supplementary  aid  to  accelerate  the  action  of  the  treatment  whenever  it  is  needed. 

The  fact  of  your  becoming  a  patient  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  means  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  they  can  cure  you,  for  they  vastly  prefer  to  tell  you  beforehand  that  their  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment  will  do  you  no  good  than  to  have  you  discover  this  afterwards. 

Sometimes,  in  the  face  of  disease  that  has  been  neglected  until  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  will  avail,  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  are  obliged  to  admit  that  their  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment  is  powerless. 

Fortunately,  this  is  not  often  the  case,  else  they  would  have  stepped  down  and  out 
long  since.  If  you  have  the  ghost  of  a  chance,  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  will 
put  Ixidy  to  it  and — briefly,  you  get  well. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  send 
your  address  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen.  Return  mail  will  bring  you,  free  of  charge,  a 
brochure  of  200  pages  and  a  quarterly  review  entitled  Health  and  Life. 

These  publications  contain  the  record  of  result  of  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment  during  the  past  twenty  years.  They  also  show  what  were  the  diseases  removed, 
and  tell  who  these  restored  and  revitalized  people  are — and  give  you  their  latest  ad¬ 
dresses.  Address 

tiHie  Areh  tttrrnt,  FHitmelel^lm,  fN>. 

CM  Church  Mf.,  Turnutn,  Cmumelm, 


if*  huttcr  ttt,,  tUfU  CraNrivew,  CM. 
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!!?*T  perfect  MAOf 


lu  raperior  exceneoce  proreii  in  million*  of  home* 
for  morr  than  a  quarter  of  a  cenUinr.  It  i*  ai>ed  bj 
the  United  States  Oovemment.  Bndoraed  ^  the 
head*  of  the  Great  Unirersitiei  a*  the  Stronxest.  rarest, 
and  most  Ilealthfol.  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Bakine  Powder 
doe*  not  contain  Ammonia.  Lime,  nr  AInm.  Sold  only 
Incan*.  PIUCE  BAKING  POWDER  CO. 

NewYorlr.  ctiirago.  St.  Loq’s.  SaiPnictsco. 


No  Chemicals. 

W.  Baker  &  Co.’s 


Is  Absolutely  Pure, 
and  it  is  Soluble. 


To  increase  the  solubility  of  the  powdered  cocoa,  vari¬ 
ous  expedients  are  employed,  most  of  them  bein*  baaed 
upon  the  action  of  some  alkali,  potash,  soda  or  even  am- 
iDooia.  Cocoa  srhich  has  been  prepared  by  one  of  these 
chemical  processes,  can  usually  be  recofmised  at  once  by 
the  distinct  alkaline  reaction  of  the  inlinion  in  water. 


W.  Baker  &  Co.’s  Breakfast  Cocoa 


is  manufactured  from  Jhe  first  staxe  to  the  last  by  per¬ 
fect  mechanical  processes,  rheailral  belan 
ased  la  Its  prcparatloa.  By  one  of  the  most 
inxenious  of  these  mechanical  processes  the  xreatest  de¬ 
cree  of  fineness  is  secured  without  the  sacrifice  of  the 
attractive  and  beautiful  red  color  which  b  characteristic 
of  an  absolutely  pure  and  natural  cocoa. 


W.  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


GREATEST  SPEED  ON  RECORD!! 


T.  W.  Osborne  wrote  1T9  words  In  on* 
slnnlo  inlnnte  on  tbe  CAlilORAPH,  ths 
CHnaapion  Mnrhlno  of  ilao  World. 


Daily 


Users 


IP  -• 

1  t 

;  '1'"  1 

O.  A.  MeBrido  wrote  IM  word*  in  a  atnnls 
•ainnte,  BUmdfoIHrH,  tbns  In  eneb  ra.r 
prortnK  the  fbUItjr  of  asnnjr  of  the  atatr- 
aaenta  of  onr  rompetltora. 


For  tall  and  correct  aeeount  of  above  tsst,  addrs.i 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

HAKTFORO,  COMBi. 


BRANCH  OFriCKS  1-2*7  Broadwey,  N.  V.; 
l4W«4th  Stroot.  Cincinnati,  O.  i  1003  Arch 
Btroot,  Pblladelphla. 


latest  ,§arisian  ^oreUj 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY 

LLMEAirD,  i07,  IH  MttHi,  PARIS 
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